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THE EARLY DAYS 


By Ricuarp B. 


EVERY man, woman and child of American 
birth and origin is familiar with the events of 
our Revolutionary War, from the destruction 
of the tea in Boston Harbor to the capitulation 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. This stirring history 
is. renewed year by year, and on each “ Fourth of 
July ” the ** Declaration of Independence ” is read 
in assemblies of the people over the whole land, 
reviving, at least temporarily and in a sentimental 
way, our detestation of the ‘‘ British” and the 
‘**Redcoats.” With the greater number any se- 
rious acquaintance with the early history of our 
country appears to stop here. It seems enough 
to fully comprehend for what the war was waged, 
that we triumphed, and that we are reaping the 
reward of our victory. 

It will be my object, in this article, to give 
some account of the ordeals through which the 
country passed, after its independence was ac- 
knowledged by the nations of the world, before it 
could be claimed that its institutions were firmly 
established and on sure foundations. Further, I 
would, if such were possible, silence a distinctive 
class, whose stock in trade, when conversing on 
the subject, is limited to unqualified praise of the 
‘*good old times,” when statesmen were high- 
minded and politicians honest, and the republic 
conducted on the highest principles of virtue and 
probity ; who tell us that in social life we are fast 
degenerating, and that the habits of the wealthy 
and fashionable are made up of frivolous vanities, 
when compared with the dignified and elevating 
customs of our ancestors. To the student of 
history I shall have little that is new to com- 
municate ; but the country is not made up of 
students of history, and I trust that to others 
the recital may not prove uninteresting. 

The eight years of war were succeeded by five 
years of still greater uncertainty and peril to the 
thirteen Colonies. When, in 1783, peace was pro- 
claimed, it found the land jubilant, it is true, 
over so great a triumph, but it also found it with 
its material interests neglected, homes desolated, 
families in mourning, and a ruinous debt weigh- 
ing heavily upon all. Much more than that. For, 
during the continuance of the struggle with Great 
Britain, the Colonies were linked firmly together 
by the bond of a common cause, involving joint 
perils and sufferings. The ‘‘ peace ” changed these 
conditions—it obliterated them. There remained 


no common cause ! 

The war had been conducted by the Conti- 
nental Congress under articles of confederation 
between the Colonies, prepared by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, and, although sub- 
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mitted in July, 1776, were only adopted, after 
much discussion and heated debate, in Novem- 
ber, 1777! By these articles the thirteen States 
took the title of the ‘‘ United States of America.” 
Their object was to enter into ‘‘a firm league of 
friendship with each other for their defense, the 
security of their liberties and their mutual and 
general welfare; binding themselves to assist 
ach other against all force offered to or attacks 
made upon them, or any of them, on aceount 
of religion, sovereignty, trade, or any other pre- 
tense whatever.” Under this voluntary agree- 
ment the sovereignty of each State was jealously 
guarded. It raised its own troops, it appointed 
all the regimental officers ; but all troops were to 
be armed, clothed and equipped at the expense 
of the United States. It was for the Congress to 
declare the proportion to be paid by each State ; 
but it had no powers for compelling payment or 
enforcing the levies of men after the quota for 
each State had been fixed. When the war was 
concluded it only remained for the Congress to 
attempt to create something like a national cred- 
it, by the liquidation, in some shape, of the 
national debt. Again, it could only recommend a 
just apportionment among the States, but it was 
utterly powerless to levy taxes or enforce the pay- 
ment of duties. 

Here began the real peril to the republic-—the 
chief danger to the life of the nation. It was now 
that Washington himself almost despaired of the 
situation. ‘* The disinclination of the individual 
States ” (these were his words in 1784) ‘to yield 
competent powers to Congress for the Federal 
Government, their unreasonable jealousy of that 
body and of one another, and the disposition, 
which seems to pervade each, of being all-wise 
and all-powerful within itself, will, if there be 
not a change in the system, be our downfall as 
a nation.” ‘‘I am uneasy and apprehensive,” ex- 
claimed John Jay in 1786; ‘more so than during 
the war.” 

Light broke in at last. In that same year, 
1786, Virginia, to her honor be it spoken, ap- 
pointed Commissioners, to meet any that night be 
named by other States, “‘to consider the subject 
of the trade and commerce of the ‘ Confederacy,’ 
and adopt some uniform system which would tend 
to the common interest and permanent harmony 
of all the States.” Eight States responded— 
making nine in all. We place them on the record 
as follows: Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, Massa~ 
chusetts, Rhode Island and North Carolina. 
Shortly after Delegates from the first five States 
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named met at Annapolis, where they drew up an 
address to all the States, which was more compre- 
hensive than the original proposition by Virginia, 
for it recommended that Comissioners be appoint- 
ed, with enlarged powers, ‘‘ to devise such further 
provisions as should appear to them necessary to 
render the Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
ment adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” 
All the thirteen States responded to this appeal 
and appointed Commissioners except Rhode Isl- 
and, which took no part in the deliberations of 
this famous Convention. By its rules each State 
was to be represented by not less than three and 
and not more than seven, and each State had one 
vote. The Convention met, May 25th, 1787, 
in Philadelphia, while the Congress assembled in 
New York. On the 7th of September, 1787, the 
Convention had finished its labors, and presented 
to the several States for their adoption The Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. The 
ratification of this instrument by nine States 
would suffice for the establishment of the Cousti- 
tution between those States. 

The season succeeding the completion of their 
labors by the Convention has been fitly called the 
‘Year of Suspense.” The country held its breath 
during those dreadful months of anxiety. Would 
the States separately ratify the work of their rep- 
resentatives, concluded after earnest, careful de- 
liberation and mutual concession ? Doubt, as 
well as anxiety, occupied the public mind, espe- 
cially when it became known that the proposed 
Constitution was undergoing the ordeal of hostile 
debate and criticism, particularly in the States of 
Massachusetts and Virginia, at that period the 
most influential in the Union, and essentially the 
most interested in its adoption. Jamilton did 
not attempt to conceal his solicitude. ‘‘ A nation 
without a national government is an awful spec- 
tacle,” he wrote to a friend. Meanwhile discus- 
sions became heated, for the Constitution was an 
instrument of Compromise from beginning to 
end. ‘The opinion I have had of its errors I 
sacrificed to the public good,” said Franklin. 
These words might have been put in the mouth 
of every member, and it was this noble sentiment 
that made the proceedings of the Convention, 
when all was finished, unanimous. 

Before the close of the year (1787) Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware had ratified the 
instrument, followed by Georgia on January 2d. 
We must credit the South with the greater una- 
nimity in the matter. In Delaware and Georgia, 
as in New Jersey, the vote was unanimous. In 
Maryland it stood 63 to 12, and in South Caro- 
lina, 149 to 73. In the two States referred to, 
where the debate was violent, the vote for ratifi- 
cation in Massachusetts was 187 to 168, and in 
Virginia, 89 to 79. These States, by historical 
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asssociations and their then present conditions, 
represented the two leading and antagonistic po- 
litical elements in the country ; and while each 
State desired the adoption of new articles of con- 
federation, it exhibited a reluctance to surrender 
to the general government what the proposed 
Constitution demanded. 

In the midst of great discordance of opinion 
through the length and breadth of the land, one 
by one the States ratified the Constitution ; and 
the Summer of the year 1788 found it adopted by 
all except North Carolina and Rhode Island, the 
latter keeping aloof till 1790. In this way, out 
of the heat and turmoil of angry debate and dis- 
cussion, came forth, armed and panoplied, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, a National 
Government, adequate, strong, impregnable. 

As soon as the necessary number of States had 
notified Congress of their acceptance of the Con- 
stitution an Act was passed for the election of 
President and Vice-president. The first Congress 
under the Constitution, consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives, was appointed to 
meet on March 4th, 1789, in New York. The 
day was celebrated by the firing of cannon and 
ringing of bells, and other joyful demonstrations. 
Not members enough of either House assembled 
to form a quorum. This was owing mainly to 
the great difficulties of traveling, especially in 
the more remote parts of the country. The elec- 
tions had meantime been held, and, although not 
officially announced, it was well understood that 
Washington was the unanimous choice of the peo- 
ple for President. 

It was not till April 6th that the two Houses 
were organized. ‘Their first business was to open 
and count the votes for President. The election 
of Washington was, as I have said, unanimous. 
For the second candidate the votes were much 
scattered, but John Adams, having the next larg- 
est number, became, under the provisions of the 
Constitution, Vice-president. 

Washington received official notice of his elec- 
tion on April 14th, and on the morning of the 
16th he left Mount Vernon for New York. It 
would be impossible to describe the joy of the 
country on this occasion. It was exhibited by 
every demonstration of transport and delight. 
Firing of cannon, ringing of bells, bonfires and 
military displays appeared inadequate to express 
the raptures of the people. In Pennsylvania the 
President was met by two troops of cavalry and 
a large procession of citizens headed by the Gov- 
ernor. In Philadelphia he was saluted at every 
step with cries of ‘‘ Long live George Washing- 
ton! Long live the Father of his people !” 
These demonstrations continued with increasing 
enthusiasm till the arrival in New York. There 


all the vessels in the harbor were decorated with 
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innumerable flags and streamers, the Spanish 
man-of-war the (Galveston suddenly displaying, 
as the barge of the President was passing, every 
flag and signal known among nations, accompa- 
nied by a salute of thirteen guns. The streets 
were so crowded that it was extremely difficult 
to make a passage for the company. Every 
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come him. His arrival and departure were sig- 
nalized by similar demonstrations at all the chief 
places through which he passed. At the Connect- 
icut line he was received by the Westchester 
Light Horse and conducted to King’s Bridge. 
where he was met by a large deputation consist- 
ing of the. heads of departments, a great number 
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A MARTHA WASHINGTON RECEPTION, IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


window was filled, the ladies being largely in the 
majority. 

Less demonstrative, but still with great pomp 
and circumstance, was the “ progress” of the 
Vice-president, John Adams, from his home in 
Braintree. He was escorted to Boston by a troop 
of horse. There bells were rung, salutes fired, 
and magistrates and citizens turned out to wel- 


of Members of Congress, military officers and pri- 
vate citizens, on horseback and in carriages. 

The sagacious mind of Washington already en- 
tertained forebodings of the trials which awaited 
him; for, the day after his arrival, he wrote in 
his private Journal: ‘‘ The display of boats which 
attended and joined us on this occasion, some 
with vocal and some with instrumental music on 
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board, the decorations of the ships, the roar of 
cannon and the loud acclamations of the people 
which rent the skies as I passed along the 
wharves, filled my mind with sensations as pain- 
ful (considering the reverse of this scene, which 
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statue on the spot, corner of Wall and Nassau 
Streets, where he took the oath of office. 

For nearly a fortnight before the inauguration 
the taverns and boarding-houses in the city had 
been thronged with visitors, and every private 


JOHN ADAMS. 


may be the case, after all my labors to do good) 
as they are pleasing.” 

The inauguration of Washington as chief mag- 
istrate of the United States was minutely de- 
scribed in the journals of the day on the occa- 
sion, not very long since, of the unveiling of his 





house filled with guests from all parts of the 
Union. The ladies were most enthusiastic on 
the occasion. ‘‘ We shall remain here, even if 
we have to sleep in tents, as so many will have to 
do,” wrote Miss Ingersoll to Miss McKean. ‘‘ Mr. 
Williamson had promised to engage us rooms at 



















































Fraunces’s, but that was jammed long ago, as 
was every other decent public house; and now, 
while we are waiting at Mr. Vandervoort’s, in 
Maiden Lane, till after dinner, two of our beaus 
are running about town, determined to obtain for 
us the best places to stay at which can be opened 
for love, money or the most persuasive speeches.” 
Without going into further details, it is worthy 
of special notice that Washington was dressed in 
a coat, waistcoat and breeches of fine dark-brown 
cloth, and white silk stockings, @// of American 
manufacture ; the Vice-president being still more 
showily dressed, entirely in American fabrics. 
* * * * * * 

Eight years of sanguinary warfare, five years 
of troublous discussion and heated controversy 
—then a Constitution adopted, a Senate and a 
House of Representatives chosen, a President 
and Vice-president elected, and the entire ma- 
chinery of government set in motion amidst the 
universal rejoicings of the nation. 

Would it not be reasonable to suppose that at 
last the republic had been floated into security 
by the unanimous act of the whole people—that 
nothing could come to pass which would endanger 
its existence; and while differences of opinion 
would arise creating political parties, unavoida- 
ble, in fact necessary, in a constitutional govern- 
ment, there would remain no perils to surmount, 
while the country would at last enjoy political 
rest and tranquillity ? 

This was far from being the case. In fact, 
with the inauguration of Washington as Presi- 
dent came a trying ordeal for the country, for 
the strength of the government was to be tested 
under an extraordinary and a most unhappy train 
of circumstances. How did this come about ? 

The revolt of the Colonies struck the crowned 
heads of Europe aghast. That a number of scat- 
tered settlements, still threatened by hostile In- 
dians, should have the audacity to brave the 
strongest nation of the world! , After the war was 
concluded these same European powers were as- 
tounded at the spectacle of thirteen separate and 
distinct sovereignties changed on a sudden into 
a nation—that nation a republic—with an estab- 
lished Constitution and wise laws. They watched 
eagerly to see this ‘‘ paper fabric ” crumble, and the 
government fall into irretrievable confusion and 
anarchy, only to be rescued by the firm hand of 
king, dictator or irresponsible despot. 

All but France. Why was France the excep- 
tion? Because she hated England. The French 
Government rejoiced to witness a rebellion caleu- 
lated at least to annoy, if not to weaken, her tra- 
ditional enemy, with whom she was almost per- 
petually at war. Just then a hollow peace ex- 
isted between the two countries, speedily ended 
after the capture of Burgoyne, when a treaty was 
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concluded with the United States, and France 
began to aid us, first with money, and later with 
troops and ships, by which we were enabled to 
capture the army of Cornwallis, and virtually to 
put an end to the war. The gratitude of the na- 
tion was intense, and was displayed on all occa- 
sions. Few stopped to consider that the assist- 
ance rendered by France was more from a desire 
to humiliate England than out of affection for 
America. Indeed, it would seem invidious to 
draw nice distinctions. Besides—Lafayette. He 
came to us as a private individual, with large 
material aid, devoting himself to our cause when 
the period was darkest. 

The adoption of a Constitution and the estab- 
lishment of a republic drove the French people 
wild with excitement. The States-general were 
summoned, and a National Assembly constituted. 
The people rose en masse in Paris and destroyed 
the Bastile. The United States sympathized with 
these acts ; but when they culminated in excesses 
of the bloodiest and most brutal nature the more 
thoughtful took a new view of the situation. The 
less thoughtful, and those who had become de- 
voted to French ideas, maintained that the evil 
would clarify itself, and that France would 
emerge from the ordeal a glorious republic, 
founded on ‘‘ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” 
The first class named were accused of devotion to 
English customs-and laws, as worthy not only of 
respect but imitation. The latter were denounced 
as cherishing ideas subversive of all religion and all 
morality. The truth did not wholly lie on either 
side, but the contention produced a bitterness of 
party spirit which raged for many years, and 
which has not been equaled for rancor and ma- 
lignity by any of our political parties since. 

Jefferson was the embodiment of what we 
may term ‘‘French ideas”; Hamilton, of the 
‘*English.” Around these were ranged respect- 
ively the great men of the nation. Washington, 
the central figure, towered high—not neutral, but 
impartial. He had, nevertheless, begun to be ac- 
cused of a too great attention to form and cere- 
mony, after the manner of the English Court, by 
which it was argued that he favored a monarchy. 
Even on the occasion of his coming to New York 
to take the oath of office envy, jealousy and ma- 
lignity were already displayed. It seems incred- 
ible, but it is a fact, that his arrival was made 
the subject of a caricature “full of disloyal and 
profane allusions,” called ‘‘The Entry.” It rep- 
resented the President mounted on an ass and in 
the arms of his man Billy, Colonel David Hum- 
phreys leading the Jack and chanting hosannas 
and birthday odes. The following couplet pro- 
ceeds from the mouth of the devil: 


“The glorious time has come to pass 
When David shall conduct an ass.” 
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In reality, no person was more distinguished 
for simplicity of manners and a dislike of osten- 
tation than Washington. But he entertained the 
opinion that a proper respect and observance 
should be paid to the office he filled. In this 
view the Vice-president, Mr. Adams, fully shared. 
Indeed it was, at that period, difficult to discon- 
nect the idea of a government from the employ- 
ment of titles of some sort which should partake 
in a measure of the stately etiquette of the Eng- 
lish Court. The people, however, were specially 
averse to every approach to imitation of this nat- 
ure. Nevertheless, among the first things con- 
sidered in Congress was, by what style or title the 
President and Vice-president should be addressed. 
That body appointed a committee to report on 
the subject. The House of Representatives de- 
cided against all titles. The Senate committee, 
on the contrary, recommended the style of ‘‘ His 
Highness the President of the United States of 
America and Protector of their Liberties.” The 
House still refused assent to any titles whatever. 
The Senate, thereupon, passed an admirable res- 
olution, rehearsing that in view of a decent re- 
spect for the opinion of foreign nations, whose 
custom it was to annex titles to the office of their 
chief magistrate, and in order that a due respect 
for the majesty of the people might not be haz- 
arded by an appearance of singularity, it had 
thought it best to use some such distinctions ; 
but, desirous of preserving harmony with the 
Hlouse of Representatives, it would conform to 
its practice and adopt the simple style, ‘To the 
President of the United States.” Thus was nipped 
in the bud, by the Representatives direct from the 
people and against the opinion of both Washing- 
ton and Adams, the proposition to create a high- 
sounding appellation for the President and Vice- 
president, which would have spread quickly to 
the heads of departments and other offices under 
the government. Even at this day, perhaps, every 
member of Congress who goes to Washington in 
that capacity is not aware that the title of ‘‘ Hon- 
orable” which he accepts so complacently is a 
mere simulated title quite as repugnant to our 
ideas of republican simplicity as were the terms 
‘* Highness,” ‘“‘High Mightiness” and ‘‘ Serene 
Highness,” at one time under discussion in the 
early days of the republic. 

It now remained for the President to appoint 
the members of his Cabinet, which then consisted 
of but four. It appears that he was not a con- 
vert to the idea that his Cabinet should be a 
‘‘unit.” For he appointed Jefferson—who, the 
reader will bear in mind, had just returned from 
France—Secretary of State, and Hamilton, his 
political opponent, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Edmund Randolph, a devoted friend of Jeffer- 
son, was made Attorney-general, and luff old 
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General Knox Secretary of War. This was an 
equal division between parties already formed and 
already bitter, for Randolph sided with Jefferson, 
Knox with Hamilton, on all disputed subjects. 
Washington brought every question before the 
members of his Cabinet. He consulted specially 
with Jefferson and with Hamilton. ‘These men, 
so prominent in the councils of the nation, in- 
variably differed in their opinions and judgments. 
It was left for Washington to decide between them. 
Here let us turn aside for the moment to lighter 
and perhaps, to some of our readers, more interest- 
ing subjects. 

There were at the period of which we write 
in this country many distinguished foreigners, 
mostly Frenchmen, who had visited the United 
States to mark the customs and manners of a 
people who had so successfully achieved political 
liberty. The accounts vary much with the views 
and sentiments entertained by each traveler, and 
are at the same time very interesting, giving as 
they do pictures of the country and of the habits 
of social life of the most prominent actors on the 
political stage. We have an account by Brissot 
de Warville, a young gentleman of fine intelli- 
gence, of a dinner at the house of Cyrus Griffin, 
the President of the last Continental Congress. 
‘**T saw,” he remarks, ‘‘ seven or eight women all 
dressed in great hats, plumes, ete. It was with 
pain I remarked much of pretension in some of 
these women ; one acted the giddy vivacious ; an- 
other, the woman of sentiment. This last had 
many pruderies and grimaces. ‘T'wo among these 
had their bosoms very naked. I was scandalized 
at this indecency among republicans.” ‘I re- 
marked,” he says further on, ‘‘ that his table was 
freed from many usages observed elsewhere ; no 
fatiguing presentations ; no toasts, so annoying in 
a numerous society. Little wine was drank after 
the women had retired.” 

We quote the following from the Abbé Robin :. 
** Piety is not the only Motive which induces. 
American women to be constant in their attend- 
ance at church. Having no places of public 
amusement, no fashionable promenades, they go 
to church to display their fine dresses. They 
often appear there clothed in silks, and sometimes. 
covered with superb ornaments. .... At twenty 
years of age the women have no longer the fresh- 
ness of youth; at thirty-five or forty they are 
wrinkled and decrepit.” Liancourt, in his ‘‘ Tray- 
els in the United States,” tells us that there is 
an excessive avidity among the Americans for be- 
coming rich. He says, however, that this does. 
not lead them on to avarice ; on the contrary, that 
they are generous in their expenditure and char- 
itable toward the unfortunate. ‘‘ Though there 
be no distinctions acknowledged by law, fortune 
and the nature of professions form different. 
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classes. The merchants, the lawyers, the land- 
owners who do not cultivate their land them- 
selves, the physicians and the clergy form the 
first class. The inferior merchants, the farmers 
and the artisans make up the second. The third 
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everywhere to the highest degree the domestic 
virtues and all others. The young women enjoy 
a liberty which to French manners would ap- 
pear disorderly. They go out alone, walk with 
young men, and separate with them from the 


JOHN JAY. 


class is composed of workmen. In balls, concerts 
and public amusements these classes do not mix, 
and yet, except the laborer in ports and the com- 
mon sailor, every one calls himself and is called 
by others a gentleman.” We pays a genuine trib- 
ute to the women of America. ‘‘ They possess 


rest of the company in large assemblies. In short, 
they enjoy the same degree of liberty which mar- 
ried women do in France, and which married 
women here do not take. But they are far from 
abusing it,” etc. Philip Mazzie, at one time Privy 
Councilor to the King of Poland, writing of Vir- 
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ginia ladies, says that “‘ young women whose posi- 
tion in life relieves them from domestic duties 
often get up parties of pleasure to ride on horse- 
back from one house to another through woods 
and over rivers, stopping at different places to 
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have as many young men with them as possible,” 
etc. In another place he says: ‘‘ In America it 
would be deemed a great indelicacy in a woman 
to show her legs two or three inches above her 
ankles. This would appear like affectation in 
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take rest as they require it, and have a dance as 
often as they can. They go on increasing their 
party by taking with them girls from the differ- 
ent houses which they visit. These excursions 
often extend to a hundred leagues or more, and 
last several months. The managers endeavor to 


many parts of Europe, while in some of the Greek 
islands it would be ridiculous in a woman to 
have her skirts extend below her knees. In 
those tltings which depend entirely on custom no 
nation has a right to criticise another.” M. Vol- 
ney indulges in a severe tirade against American 
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dietetics, which he thinks demands the interfer- 
ence of the government ! 

To show that a custom of the present day pre- 
vailed at an early period, I quote from Washing- 
ton’s Journal of May 18th, 1787: ‘‘ Accompanied 
Mrs. Morris and some other ladies to hear a Mrs. 
O’Connell read. The lady being reduced in cir- 
cumstances, had recourse to this expedient to 
obtain a little money.” 

The letters of Mrs. Smith, the wife of Colonel 
William S. Smith, and daughter of John Adams, 
are very piquant. The French Minister (Count 
de Moustier) she describes as a handsome and 
apparently polite man. The marchioness, his 
sister (Mme. de Brehan), ‘‘is the oddest figure 
the eyes ever beheld. There is so much said of 
and about her, and so little truth can be known, 
that I cannot pretend to form any judgment.” Not 
so with John Armstrong, who writes : ‘‘ We have 
a French Minister now with us, and if France 
had wished to destroy the little remembrance 
that is left of her and her exertions in our be- 
half she would have sent just such a Minister ; 
distant, haughty, penurious and entirely governed 
by the caprices of a little, singular, whimsical, 
hysterical old woman, whose delight is in playing 
with a negro child and caressing a monkey.” 
This whimsical, hysterical old woman is the mar- 


chioness referred to by Mrs. Smith of whom she 


could not form any kind of judgment. In an- 
other letter to her mother Mrs. Smith describes 
Mrs. Knox, the wife of General Knox, as “ neat 
in her dress and attentive to her family, and very 
fond of her children. But,” she adds, ‘‘ her size 
is enormous ; I am frightened when I look at her ; 
I verily believe that her waist is as large as three 
of yours, at least.” Mrs. Smith, like John Adams, 
her father, was a great stickler for observances. 
It seems on their return from England, where her 
husband had been Secretary of Legation, Sir John 
Temple, the British Consul-general, did not call 
upon him, although it appeared to have been his 
habit to call upon strangers of distinction on their 
arrival. It is true that Lady Temple called on 
Mrs. Smith. The latter writes to her mother: 
“*T returned Lady Temple’s visit by a card, with- 
out asking for her, which she complains of. I 
will not exchange visits with any lady when my 
husband is not received with equal attention.” 
Might not this little affair be recorded, mutatis 
mutandis, as happening in 1890 at New York or 
Newport ? We give one more extract: ‘‘ You 
would not be much pleased with society here. It 
is quite enough dissipated. Public dinners, pub- 
lic days and private parties may take up a per- 
son’s whole attention if they attend to them all.” 
Of one of these dinners she says: ‘‘ Had you been 
present you would have trembled for your coun- 
try to have seen, heard and observed the men who 
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are its rulers. Very different they were, I believe,. 
in times past.” The reader will observe that the- 
‘* good old times” were then quoted as they have- 
been from remote antiquity. It is no more than 
just to present both sides of the picture. General 
Armstrong, writing to General Gates, says : ‘‘ Colo- 
nel Smith has returned from St. James’s. He 
brings with him a wife and child—the whole 
profit of his legation. He has parted with some 
of his characteristical buckram, but he has, I fear, 
exchanged it for a coxcombry of the worst sort— 
that of the mind. He is now a very profound 
politician, and indeed so much so that he is often 
quite unintelligible. His wife, who is the daughter 
of Mr. Adams, is the negative being described by 
Mrs. Shandy.” The explanation of this is that 
the Smiths belonged to the extreme of one of the 
parties already formed, while Armstrong repre- 
sented the other side. 

The most important subject for the considera- 
tion of Congress at its first session was that of 
the national credit. Each of the States had 
incurred during the war what at that time was 
a large indebtedness. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury proposed the assumption of the State debts 
by the government. This project met with so- 
strong an opposition in Congress that, after a 
series of violent discussions, the Bill introduced 
for that purpose was lost in the House by two 
votes. The Southern States were mainly opposed 
to the measure, and it seemed at one time that it 
must be abandoned. Recourse was then had, not 
exactly to a compromise, but to a bargain. Phil- 
adelphia, it will be remembered, was no longer 
the seat of government, which had been trans- 
ferred to New York. The question of the per- 
manent seat had also been a subject of heated 
controversy, owing to the conflicting interests. 
of the different States—the Eastern States 
favoring New York, the Southern desiring a lo- 
cation in Virginia. By the earnest entreaties of 
Hamilton, Jefferson, as he tells us, consented 
to use his influence in favor of this arrangement : 
The government was to be established at Phila- 
delphia for ten years, and then permanently 
at some point on the Potomac. Jefferson induced 
two of the Potomac members to change their 
votes; Hamilton carried the Eastern States, and 
Robert Morris the Middle States. In this way 
the assumption of the State debts, limited to a 
specific sum, passed both Houses by a very close 
vote. Shortly after the “‘ten miles square” was 
ceded by Maryland and Virginia to the United 
States, and designated the ‘‘ District of Colum- 
bia.” This is the history of the ‘State debt 
assumption” and of the locating of the capital 
at Washington. It seems to have been the be- 
ginning of Jefferson’s special virulence toward: 
Hamilton. He declared (we quote his words) he: 
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had been ‘‘duped by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and made a tool for forwarding his schemes, 
not then sufficiently understood by me; and of 
all the errors of my political life, this has occa- 
sioned me the deepest regret.” 

At the very commencement of Washington’s 
term of office we are told that Jefferson, in fa- 
miliar conversations with him, remonstrated ear- 
nestly and frequently against the forms and cere- 
monies prevailing at the seat of government. 
Washington in reply simply stated that they had 
been adopted at the advice of others, and that 
for himseif he was indifferent to all forms. He 
soon became aware what exaggerated accounts of 
these forms had been circulated in Virginia. A 
friend writes him that a person whom he calls 
Colonel B had affirmed, speaking of the 
President’s levees, that there was more pomp used 
there than at St. James’s, where he had been, 
and that Washington’s bows were more stately 
and stiff.” Washington was a man conscious of 
rectitude, considerate, impartial, but of extreme 
sensibility, keenly alive to unjust attacks, and of 
a passionate temper held under great control. 
The virulent assaults by the ‘‘ French party,” as 
it was called, cut him to the quick. ‘I can truly 
say,” he wrote to a friend, while referring to the 
ridiculous charges of Colonel B » I had 
rather be at Mount Vernon, with a friend or two 


about me, than to be attended at the seat of gov- 
ernment by the officers of state and the represent- 
atives of every power in Europe.” 

A word here as to political titles or watch- 


words. In the earlier stages under the Consti- 
tution all claimed the designation of ‘‘ Repub- 
licans.” It was an honorable title, and no differ- 
ence of opinion appeared to disturb it. With the 
advent of ‘‘ French ideas ”— by which I mean the 
notions promulgated in France by the ‘‘ Assem- 
bly” of 1790, the ‘‘ Patriotes” of 1791, and the 
‘«« Terroristes ” of 1793—the utmost antagonism of 
parties prevailed. ‘To the French party were ap- 
plied the terms Jacobins, Democrats, Atheists. 
The English party had to submit to the titles of 
Monarchists, Monocrats, Aristocrats, Federalists 
—the latter word implying that there existed a 
scheme for concentrating power in the Federal 
Government for the purpose of establishing a 
monarchy. The two parties at length became 
known as Federalists and Democrats. It seems 
to me impossible to believe that Jefferson was not 
honestly of the opinion that the Federalists were 
ready to change the form of government to a 
monarchy. It does not appear, however, that 
he. ever entertained the idea that Washington 
favored such a design; but there is little doubt 
he did think that the party to whom Washing- 
ton most looked for support had views in that 
direction. It is true that Hamilton in the first 
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instance, at least theoretically, did prefer a con- 
stitutional monarchy. But all such sentiments. 
were put aside : he devoted himself to the estab- 
lishment of the republic on a firm foundation. 
Jefferson cherished toward Hamilton feelings of 
bitter animosity. In this way he was constantly 
opposed to the measures of Washington’s Admin- 
istration, while respecting the character of his 
chief. The Cabinet was perpetually in a broil, 
but neither of the contesting parties resigned, 
owing to Washington’s constant endeavors to pre- 
serve some degree of accord, urging that liberal 
allowance should be made for the political opin- 
ions of each. But he was sorely tried. 

An event occurred about this period which 
served still more to imbitter the President’s posi- 
tion. This was the introduction of rancorous 
partisan articles into a newspaper established in 
Philadelphia in 1791. Philip Freneau had been 
a classmate of Madison at Princeton, and they 
were intimate friends, Subsequently he became 
editor of the New York Daily Advertiser. It 
was at this time that Madison introduced Freneau 
to Jefferson, who appointed him translator of the 
French language in the State Department. It 
has been said that the position, for him, was a 
sinecure, as other clerks in the office were famil- 
iar with the French language. What must be 
noticed with reference to this appointment is 
that almost immediately after his arrival in Phil- 
adelphia to occupy the post of translating clerk 
he established there a newspaper called the Na- 
tional Gazette. In this paper the public and pri- 
vate character of Washington, Hamilton, Adams 
and their associates was vilified in the most scan- 
dalous manner. ‘Timothy Dwight, the great the- 
ologian, wrote to Oliver Wolcott: ‘The late im- 
pertinent attacks on the chief magistrate are 
viewed with a general and marked indignation. 
Freneau, your printer, linguist, and so forth, is 
regarded here as a mere incendiary, or, rather, 
as a despicable tool of bigger incendiaries.” It 
is asserted on respectable authority that Freneau 
in his old age assured his physician, the late 
Dr. Francis, of New York, that “it was among 
his greatest griefs that he had ever seemed to be 
an enemy of Washington, but that Mr. Jefferson 
had written or dictated whatever was reproachful 
or calumnious of that exalted character in the 
Gazette.” On the contrary, Jefferson absolutely 
denied that he had set up Freneau’s Gazette (as 
had been charged). He admitted that at its first 
establishment, and subsequently from time to 
time, he had furnished the editor with the Ley- 
den Gazette (of Holland), requesting that he 
would always translate and publish the material 
intelligence contained in it. He goes on to say: 
** But as to any other direction or indication of 
my wish how his press should be conducted, what 
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sort of intelligence he should give, what essays 
encourage, I can protest in the presence of 
Heaven that I never did by myself or any other, 
directly or indirectly, say a syllable, or attempt 
any kind of influence. I can further protest, in 
the same awful presence, that I never did by 
myself or any other, directly or indirectly, write, 
dlictate or procure any one sentence or sentiment 
to be inserted in his or any other Gazette to 
which my name was not affixed or that of my 
office.” Jefferson adds that Freneau being a 
good Whig, he took it for granted that he would 
give free place to pieces written against aristo- 
cratical and monarchical principles, referring 
to Fenno’s (razette of the United States, in 
which John Adams had published political dis- 
courses Which had greatly excited Jefferson’s dis- 
approbation. No doubt he detested Fenno and 
approved of Freneau. ‘* He and Fenno,” he re- 
marks, ‘fare rivals for the public favor; the 
one courts them by flattery, the other by cen- 
sure ; and I believe it will be admitted that the 
one has been as servile as the other severe.” 
At this period the country was further dis- 
turbed by the Whisky Insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania, and a similar outbreak was threatened in 
North Carolina. Proclamations were issued to 
the Governors of these States and also of South 
Carolina. The insurrection having been put 
down, Washington, toward the close of his first 
term of office, made one more effort to allay the 
discord in his Cabinet. Hamilton had declared, 
in a Cabinet paper, that ‘the idea of introducing 
a monarchy or aristocracy into this country by 
employing the influence and force of a govern- 
ment continually changing hands, toward it, is 
one of those visionary things that none but mad- 
men could meditate and that no wise man will 
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believe.” With such an emphatic statement 
from the leader of the ‘‘ Federal party,” Wash- 
ington, finding it impossible for the rival Secre- 
taries to concur in any system of politics, again 
urged them to accommodate their differences by 
mutual yieldings for the public good. ‘* Man- 
kind,” he said, ‘‘could not think alike, but 
would adopt different means to attain the same 
end. For I will frankly and solemnly declare 
that I believe the views of both to be pure and 
well-meant, and that experience only will decide 
with respect to the salutariness of the measures 
which are the subject of this dispute.” This 
intercession was of no avail. Dissensions in- 
creased. They wore upon Washington’s sensi- 
tive nature till his health was affected. Another 
paper (Bashe’s Awrora) was filled with scandalous 
vilifications and abuse of the President. It is 
not to be wondered at that he came to the con- 
clusion to retire at the end of his term. He 
carefully considered the topics and ideas to be 
embodied in a farewell address, and then con- 
sulted Mr. Madison, sending him a draft of the 
proposed paper. 

When Washington’s avowed purpose became 
known it hushed for the moment all other ques- 
tions. Madison dissuaded the President from the 
‘‘idea of retiring from office at so important a 
juncture.” Jefferson wrote him that ‘his con- 
tinuance in office was of the last importance. 
The confidence of the whole Union is centred 
in you. Your being at the helm will be more 
than answer to every argument which can be used 
to alarm or lead the people in any quarter into 
violence or deception. North and South will 
hang together if they have you to hang upon.” 
Edmund Randolph, the Attorney- general, also 
wrote an earnest letter to Washington deprecat- 
ing his retirement. Hamilton was equally stren- 
uous with Jefferson in urging him to consent to 
a re-election, stating his reasons with great force. 
It was a singular spectacle. Members of a Cab- 
inet equally divided, entertaining the bitterest 
animosity toward each other, uniting to implore 
their chief to remain at the helm as the only 
salvation for the country! Their entreaties 
prevailed, and Washington was unanimously re- 
elected. He knew but too well what troubles 
awaited his Administration. This was in 1793. 
Events followed in rapid succession. The King 
of France was beheaded, followed by the execu- 
tion of the Queen. Then war was declared 
against France by England. ‘The political cal- 
dron, filled with nauseous ingredients, was boiling 
over. There were many zealots in the United 
States who insisted that the government should 
make common cause with France, in return for 
what that country had done for us in our strug- 
gle for independence. Wise counsels prevailed. 
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The Cabinet was unanimous in advising that a 
proclamation of neutrality should be issued for- 
bidding the ‘‘citizens of the United States from 
taking any part in any hostilities on the seas, and 
against carrying to the belligerents any articles 
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Just before this the French Republic had ap- 
pointed Edmond-Charles Genet, styled according 
to the then mode in France, ‘‘ Citizen Genet,” 
Minister to the United States. He landed at 
Charleston, 8S. C., from a French frigate, with 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


deemed contraband of war,” etc. This proclama- 
tion was stigmatized by a large portion of our 
own citizens as a royal edict—a daring assump- 
tion of power, an open manifestation of partiality 
for England and hostility to France. The French 
heard of it with indignation which they did not 
attempt to suppress. 


three hundred blank commissions for privateers, 
to be given clandestinely to persons willing to take 
them. Instead of coming to some port near the 
seat of government and delivering his credentials, 
he selected Charleston as « landing-place where 
he could carry out his schemes. [lis reception 
was most enthusiastic. Processions, addresses 
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and public welcomes greeted him there and on 
his journey Northward, after having first dis- 
tributed commissions for arming and equipping 
vessels-of-war, and manning them with Amer- 
The British Minister remonstrated, but 
Our government 


icans. 
the popular furor continued. 
was firm. Several persons were arrested on board 
a privateer, and prosecuted by the Federal au- 
thorities. Genet protested in the most emphatic 
way. He even threatened to appeal from the 
government to the people ! He was speedily unde- 
ceived by Jefferson, with whom he was intimate, 
and on whom he relied for support in carrying 
out his measures. The Secretary of State ex- 
plained to him officially the different functions 
of the several branches of our government, and 
informed him that each branch was independent 
of the other, so far as these functions were settled 
by the Constitution. was taken aback. 
He was greatly enraged. He wrote Jefferson a 
reproachful letter, referring to their intimacy and 
to the way in which he had been so unexpectedly 
treated. All this time popular feeling was with 
France. It was intensified by the high-handed 
course of England toward the United States. 
There was a great scarcity of provisions in 
France, and English cruisers were ordered to 
seize any vessels bound to that country having 
cargoes of breadstuffs, take them into an English 
port, purchase the cargoes, make an allowance 
for the freight and release the vessels. These 
cruisers were also to board American vessels and 
impress all sailors believed to be of English na- 
tionality. Complaint was already made that the 
British continued to hold the ports south of the 
lakes which by treaty should have been given up. 
The crisis was most dangerous. The republic ap- 
peared about to be crushed between the upper 
and the nether millstone. If England persisted, 
war with England was inevitable; and at that 
moment the majority of the people, with a re- 
newal of “« British tyranny,” as it was called, were 
ready to favor any measure which should seal’ the 
union with France. On the other hand, if we 
came to terms with England, France, now emerg- 
ing from the ‘‘ Reign of Terror” with a firmer 
government, would become our enemy and pro- 
voke us to hostilities. 

Mr. Pinckney, who was at that time our Min- 
ister to England, informed the President that 
the obnoxious orders had been revoked. Wash- 
ington resolved to make a strong effort toward 
a settlement of the various matters in contro- 
versy. He appointed John Jay, then Chief-just- 
ice of the United States, as Special Envoy to 
Great Britain. This step set the French party 
frantic. Meetings were held over the country ; 
addresses to the people were printed and scat- 
tered everywhere. ‘‘ The nation humiliated !” 


Genet 
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*Truckling to England !” 
rise and declare themselves !”— these and many 
other watchwords of a similar kind could be 
found in almost every nook and corner of the 
land. Notwithstanding the popular clamor, Jay 
departed on his mission. A treaty with England 
was signed. The rage of the French party was 
Copies of the treaty were burned in 
public places and before the house of the Brit- 
ish Minister. It did not avail. Washington was 
firm. Some members of his Cabinet opposed it, 
but the Senate was on his side—so were the peo- 
ple, after time for reflection had passed—and the 
treaty was ratified. The House of Representa- 
tives were against the treaty, and refused appro- 
priations to carry it out. But so great was the 
pressure upon the members by their constituents 
that the Bill for the appropriations was finally 
passed by the close vote of fifty-one to forty-eight. 

The extraordinary career of ‘ Citizen Genet,” 
his passionate appeals to the people, his disregard 
of the observances of official rules and conduct, 
had reached such an extremity that the Presi- 
dent demanded that he should be recalled. The 
request was acceded to, for no possible extenua- 
tion could be set up for his course as Minister. 
M. Fouchet succeeded Genet. Gouverneur Morris 
was recalled from France at the request of the 
French Government, and Mr. Monroe sent in his 
place. 

At the close of the first year of Washington’s 
second term Jefferson retired from the office of 
Secretary of State, and Hamilton from that of 
Secretary of the Treasury. Timothy Pickering 
was appointed to the latter office, and Edmund 
Randolph—to whom the President was much at- 
tached—was promoted to that of Secretary of 
State. Randolph had already actively favored 
the side of the French party more than his po- 
sition as a member of the Cabinet would warrant. 
Our difficulties with England had been settled. 
Our troubles with France were assuming a threat- 
ening aspect. Its policy toward the United 
States was unfriendly and resentful. At last it 
issued an order for the seizure of British property 
on board American vessels, and of provisions 
bound for England, in direct violation of the 
treaty with the United States. Under this order 
an American merchantman was captured by ¢ 
French privateer. Such a course meant war. 
This happened in 1796. 

In the year 1793 Toulon, a strong fortress on 
the Mediterranean shore, having been captured 
by a British fleet, was retaken by the cannon of 
the French Republic, directed by a little Cor- 
sican officer of artillery named Napoleon Bona- 
parte. This young fellow had been specially dis- 
tinguished for mathematics in the military schools. 
His career was just commencing. As general of 
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the army under the Directory he was always vic- 
‘torious, and his successes inspired the nation with 
courage and audacity. 

In the midst of our difficulties something oc- 
eurred which compelled Edmund Randolph to 
resign as Secretary of State. A letter written by 
Fouchet, the French Minister, had fallen into the 
hands of the British Government, and was sent 
through their Minister to the President. The 
letter compromised the Secretary of State in a 
disgraceful manner. Washington put it before 
him and asked for an explanation. Randolph 
immediately resigned, and said he would take 
time to prepare his vindication. He procured 
a letter from Fouchet explaining away, as far as 
was possible, all he had written, and published a 
pamphlet which contained an absolute denial on 
his part of any improper acts, and avowing his 
éntire innocence. At the same time he filled 
this production with disgraceful assaults on Wash- 
ington, who had at all times given him his con- 
fidence and had treated him with affectionate 
regard. The publication of the pamphlet roused 
the President, already harassed and tormented 
by the abuse to which he was daily subjected, 
beyond the limit of self-control. It is stated on 
the authority of Mr. James Ross, of Pittsburgh, 
that he was present when Mr. Pickering, the Sec- 
retary of War, entered the room and asked Wash- 
ington if he had seen Mr. Randolph’s pamphlet. 
‘«T have,” said Washington, ‘‘and by the Eternal 
God he is the damnedest liar on the face of the 
earth !” In after life Randolph deeply regretted 
what he had done. In 1810 he wrote to Bushrod 
Washington: ‘If I could now present myself 
before your venerated uncle, it would be my 
pride to confess my contrition,” etc. 

The period for the Presidential election was 
near. Notwithstanding the desperate party spirit 
which prevailed, it was generally felt that affairs 
were in such a threatening state with France that 
Washington should be elected for a third term. 
His mind was irrevocably made up. He sent his 
former draft of a farewell address to Hamilton, 
as he had before done to Madison, for sugges- 
tion and revision. The publication of the ad- 
dress put a stop to the disgraceful abuse already 
heaped upon him by the opposition, under the 
idea that he would be a candidate for re-election. 
At the meeting of Congress in December the 
Senate, in reply to Washington’s annual address, 
paid a just and glowing tribute to the President, 
and to the virtue, firmness and talents of his Ad- 
ministration. The reply of the House was still 
more earnest in expressing the gratitude of the 
nation and their regret at his retirement. Mr. 
Giles, of Virginia, violently opposed portions of 
the reply. He said he did not regret the Presi- 
dent’s retiring from office, for he disapproved of 
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the measures of his Administration, and much 
more of the same nature. Twelve members only 
sustained Mr. Giles in his expunging motion. 
Tennessee had lately been admitted as a State. 
A young man by the name of Andrew Jackson 
was the Representative from that State. He was 
one of the twelve who voted with Mr. Giles. 

At the elections the Federalists triumphed. 
John Adams was chosen President, and Thomas 
Jefferson, the next highest candidate, Vice-presi- 
dent. The troubles with France increased. Mr. 
C. C. Pinckney, sent as our Minister, was refused 
an audience and ordered to leave the country. 
On this Adams called a special session of Con- 
gress. He decided to send three Envoys Extraor- 
dinary to.the French Republic—C. C. Pinckney, 
John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry. They were 
not officially received, but were approached by 
the agents of Talleyrand, who intimated, if certain 
passages in the President’s speech to Congress 
were expunged and a douceur of $250,000 paid 
to the Directory, and a loan of $6,400,000 made 
to the French Government, matters might be 
accommodated ! The Envoys were indignant at 
these insulting propositions. Their answer was: 
‘*We will not give you one farthing.” Then the 
Directory passed a law subjecting to capture and 
condemnation neutral vessels and their cargoes, 
if any portion of the latter was of British fabric 
or produce, although the entire property might 
belong to neutrals. At that time all Europe was 
ablaze with war, and the United States were the 
principal neutral carriers of the world. The 
treatment of our Envoys and the passage of such 
a law roused the indignation of the people. The 
Envoys returned, and the country forthwith pre- 
pared for war. Congress authorized the President 
to enlist ten thousand men. Washington was 
nominated Commander-in-chief and immediately 
confirmed by the Senate. He commenced at once 
to organize the army, appoint the leading officers, 
and arrange, when Winter approached, for the 
hutting of the troops. These military measures 
produced great effect on French policy. Talley- 
rand discovered that the nation was with the gov- 
ernment, and he indirectly intimated, through 
the French Minister to Holland, that Envoys 
from the United States would be received. They 
were accordingly appointed. One of these, Mr. 
Murray, departed on his mission, and was in- 
structed to hold no informal communication with 
the government, but to give notice that his asso- 
ciates would not embark for Europe till we were 
notified that they would be received in proper 
form and treated with on terms of equality. This 
was acceded to, and Oliver Ellsworth and Mr. 
Davie sailed accordingly, November 2d, 1799. 
Before they reached Paris a change had come 
over France—a thorough, total change. The 
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Directory did not exist. The young Corsican 
officer of artillery was now “‘ First Consul.” At 
the age of twenty-nine he already exercised the 
supreme control. 

To show how strong were the fears entertained 
of the aspiring ambition of Bonaparte by the Fed- 
eralists while he was at the head of the armies of 
France under the Directory, I subjoin a copy of a 
hand-bill in my possession, and which is before 
me as I write. It is printed in large, clear type, 


and was issued on the eve of the Presidential 
« 


election : 
‘*NO FRENCH TORIES. 

“Beware of French influence. of the 
mands of Bonaparte. Let no invisible hand guide our 
public counsels. Vo secrets. No mystery. Prove your- 
Give not your votes to the sup- 


Beware com- 


selves true Republicans. 
porters of Bonaparte, but vote for the friends of Liberty, 
Independence and Commerce.” 

Our Envoys arrived early in December, and were 
officially received. On the 14th of December 
Washington died. As soon as the event was 
known in France Bonaparte issued -to the army 
the following order of the day: ‘* Washington is 
dead! That great man fought against tyranny 
and consolidated the independence of his country. 
His name will be always dear to the people of 
France, as well as to all free men of the two 
worlds, and especially to the soldiers of France 
who are fighting, like him and the soldiers of 
America, for Equality and Liberty.” Ten days of 
mourning were ordered, in which all the flags and 
colors of France were draped with black crape. 
Bonaparte directed a simple but noble féte to be 
held at the ‘‘ Invalides.” The bust of Washing- 
ton was overshadowed by a thousand flags won 
from Europe by the armies of the republic. On 
this occasion De Fontanes, one of the most brill- 
iant writers of his day, pronounced an eloquent 
and touching funeral oration. 

All this time hostilities existed between the two 
countries! The United States frigate Constella- 
tion had, the previous year, captured the French 
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frigate Jnsurgente, and on the 2d of February, 
1800, about the time of the issuing of Bonaparte’s. 
*‘ order of the day” on the death of Washington, 
this same frigate Constellation had badly crip- 
pled another French frigate, La Vengeance, and 
silenced her guns, after a desperate contest of 
four hours. She barely escaped capture. Bona- 
parte was too sagacious a ruler to prosecute a 
fruitless contest with America. After consider- 
able delay, on the 30th of September, 1800, a de- 
finitive treaty was signed, and France and the 
United States resumed friendly relations. This 
was near the close of the Adams Administration. 

At last the subject of foreign entanglements 
had been settled—and after the methods of Wash- 
ington’s wise counsels. ‘The country was rele- 
gated to internal topics wherein Democrats and 
Federalists differed—differed violently and with 
virulence. State Sovereignty, the Public Credit, 
the Currency, the Tariff, a United States Bank, 
were subjects of hostile contentions, but not ina 
way to disturb or endanger the republic. Jeffer- 
son, the Democrat, succeeded Adams. The same 
party prevailed in the election of Madison. Each 
served two terms. In this way sixteen years 
elapsed, bitter party spirit prevailing, a good 
deal, doubtless, from recollection of former times. 
The election of Monroe ushered in the ‘‘era of 
good feeling.” He was a Democrat, but was 
elected for a second term without opposition. 
The era of good feeling indeed! During all the 
eight years of Monroe’s Administration John 
Quincey Adams, son of that stern old Federalist 
John Adams, was Secretary of State. 

We stop here with “The Early Days of the 
Republic.” We have had troublous times since 
then, but none so fraught with peril (I speak 
with the War of Secession in my mind) as befell 
our nation in its infancy. Events have proved 
the strength of our constitutional government, 
which ‘‘thrives by the rude concussion of the 
storm.” 
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Part I.—AT THE 





SIGN OF THE SILVER Draqon, 



















Iz was a dark and dismal afternoon in the of a rapid thaw. The roads had suffered from 
Winter of 17—. The skies that gloomed above this condition of things atmospherical, and even if 
the northern part of France threatened a fresh on so constantly traversed a highway as that be- Tt 

tween Paris and Rouen the vehicles that ia 
traversed it were exposed to vexatious de- aq 4 
lays in the transit, and in some instances to i a 
serious damage. ‘Thus it a 

chanced that, on the particular iW 

afternoon of which I write, the iM 

coach from Rouen, strong and ii 

well appointed though it was, ‘A 

and drawn by four tie 

stout horses, was fully 1a 

three hours behind ie 

Higa 


e a . 
time. Nor was it 























4 
1 

matter of much 4 

surprise, either to i} 
the passengers or i 
3 








the driver, when, 
after a lurch of un- 
usual violence, one 
of the wheels of the ie 
much-tritd vehicle ? J 
came off, dumping 
all the passengers 
inside into the left- 


hand corners of the f 
compartments that 
they occupied. No- ia 


body was hurt. But bei 
there was one pretty 
little girl, a mere 
child in years, and 4 
fall of snow, though the last traces of a heavy a very Hebe for bloom and beauty, that set every- tre 
snowstorm that had occurred only a few days body to laughing by screaming lustily, with the 
before were hardly yet effaced under the influence shrill energy of a startled parrot. 
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‘SHE POURED FORTH THE MELODIOUS RICHES OF HER VOICE IN THAT GRANDEST OF 
ALL NATIONAL AIRS, THE ‘ MARSEILLAISE.’” 
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‘Beg pardon, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
young girl, after everybody had taken breath and 
shaken himself or herself to prove that no bones 
were broken. ‘I never can help screaming when 
Iam seared. And I was so frightened !” 
‘‘There is nothing to be alarmed at, little one,” 
said a fellow-passenger, a strong, healthy-looking 
girl a few years the senior of the first speaker. 
‘See, we are in luck! Over yonder, not twenty 
yards away, is one of the best taverns to be found 
Rouen and Paris. I know it well, Ill 
Do I travel this road 
twice a year to see my parents ?—and am I not 
in the habit of stopping at the tavern with the 
sign of the Silver Dragon ? my 
girl, Take my arm—the road is rough. We'll 
lead the way, and if we are not sitting beside a 
big blazing fire in ten minutes, with a plump 
pullet roasting in the kitchen outside for our sup- 
By the way, 


” 


het ween 


»romise you. hot over 


Come along, 


per, my name’s not Jeanne Dubois. 
what is your name, my little beauty ? 

«* Jeanne, too—Jeanne Bécus, at your service.” 

‘And I, too, am named Jeanne,” said a third 
girl, a tall, sombre-looking, dark-eyed and dark- 
browed young woman who had joined the other 
two while Jeanne Dubois was speaking. ‘I am 
called Jeanne Bernard.” 

‘Three Jeannes—an odd chance that we should 
meet together in sucha way! But come along. 
Ladies and gentlemen, whoever is for a rest and 
halt at the Silver Dragon had best follow me.” 

In a few minutes all the passengers of the 
disabled ceach were grouped together in the spa- 
cious dining-hall of the famous inn. Two of their 
number, a wealthy notary of Paris and his son, or- 
dered private rooms and a special repast, and dis- 
appeared up the wide staircase in search of these 
accommodations. The rest of the party were 
well pleased to gather around the vast fireplace 
wherein a huge pile of logs was blazing, and to 
await there the serving of the savory repast, whose 
odors were beginning to make themselves agree- 
ably perceptible from the distant kitchen. The 
three girls took refuge in a corner by themselves, 
and the two elder Jeannes chattered together and 
petted their pretty companion, Jeanne Bécus, to 
their hearts’ content. 

She was an exquisite little creature, not yet six- 
teen, with great laughing blue eves and piquant 
features, and a tiny rosebud of a mouth, around 
which the dimples came and went with every 
word or smile. Her silky, shining hair, dishev- 
eled by the damp and the journey, hung in 
golden tendrils around the daintiest little head 
that ever was pillowed on a mother’s breast. 
She curled herself up on a cushion at the feet 
of Jeanne Dubois, stretching out her small, cold 
hands to the blaze, and lending herself with gay 
good humor to the caresses and fondling of the 
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lively Normande, apparently as well pleased to 
be coaxed and petted as a kitten might be. 

**See you, Jeanne Bernard, is not her hair 
lovely ? All in disorder, though. . I must brush 
it up from your brow and arrange it after the 
Dau- 
I have a cushion here in my basket, and 
some pins and a comb or two. There—that is 
right; you look almost as well as our young Aus- 
trian princess, Mme. Marie Antoinette, does in 
that fine portrait she gave her first French lady- 
in-waiting, Mme. de Noailles. It has been on 
view in a picture gallery on the Rue St. Honoré, 
not far from where I live, and I’ve gone to see 
it half a dozen times. But there is one thing 
lacking, and that is the narrow crimson ribbon 
that the Dauphinesg wears around her throat 
one whit whiter or more slender is her 
neck than yours, I'll be bound. . Stay, I think I 
have a bit of ribbon here in my basket—that is 
just the thing ;” and, drawing out a piece of 
narrow red ribbon from her stores, Jeanne Dubois 
passed it around her young companion’s throat, 
tying it in asmart bow at one side, and then lean- 
ing back to admire the effect of the crimson line 
upon the fresh white skin. ‘And now, little 
one,” she continued, settling comfortably back in 
her corner, ‘‘ what are you going to do when you 
get to Paris ?” 

‘*T am bound apprentice to a milliner on the 
Rue St. Roch, mademoiselle,” was the answer. 

** You don’t say so! We may meet, then, per- 
haps, for my aunt, with whom I live, keeps a big 
shop for laces and underwear and ribbons, and 
the like, on the Rue St. Honoré, and it is not far 
from the Rue St. Roch. I will be at the head of 
it some day, for there is promise of marriage be- 
tween me and my cousin Pierre. And you, Jeanne 
Bernard—what are you going to Paris for ?” 

‘**T intend to study singing. The good Sisters 
of the Convent of the Sacred Heart at Rouen, who 
brought me up, say that I have a voice.” 

“H’m—m—m!” The active young shop- 
keeper shrugged her shoulders slightly at that 
announcement, but made no remarks concern- 
ing it. ‘‘ But here comes the supper. Let us 
keep together, we three Jeannes, till we get to 
Paris. I wonder if we shall ever meet again, all 
together, in the great city? Throw back your 
cloak, Jeanne Bécus, to show your new red neck- 
ribbon. That is right. And now to supper, 
girls—to supper ‘” 


stvle just brought into fashion by our new 
phiness. 


—not 


PART IL. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SCARLET CARNATION. 


We who look back upon the terrible days of 
the great French Revolution from the standpoint 
of a century’s distance, and amid totally changed 









customs and circumstances, find it hard to realize 
that, even when the Reign of Terror was at its 
height, a large proportion of the people of Paris 
went about their daily affairs, bought and sold, 
made love and married, and pursued their usual 
round of business and amusement, unheeding, or 
perhaps forgetting, that down on the Place de la 
Révolution (so lately the Place Louis XV., and 
to be called the Place de la Concorde at some fut- 
ure day) there rose a ghastly machine that daily 
devoured scores of lives to the honor and glory of 
the republic. 

But the people who lived on the Rune St. Ho- 
noré were not able to stop thinking about the Rev- 
olution and the guillotine. It was down that 
street that the tumbrels passed on their way from 
the prisons, bearing the condemned victims to 
the place of execution. Every day, therefore, 
the crowd of gazers, eager to look on at any one of 
the dread scenes of the tragedy of the hour, would 
throng the street so densely that the guard that 
conducted the carts had often much trouble to 
force a passage for the vehicles. The spectators 
always had it their own way, so far as noise was 
concerned. They might shout and jeer and yell 
as much as they liked. The ‘‘ aristocrats,” as 
they called. them—pale, proud ladies ; old nobles ; 
beardless boys, with a sneer curving the lips as 
yet guiltless of a mustache ; fair, high-bred girls 
—all went with dignified bearing and in total si- 
lence to meet their fate. Nobody either shrieked 
or sobbed. The grand fortitude of a race that, 
amid all its vices, had never known that of cow- 
ardice, was theirs to the very end. 

On a brilliant afternoon in the month of Octo- 
ber, 17—, the crowd surging through the Rue St. 
Honoré and awaiting the passage of the tumbrels 
was even greater than usual. Something of un- 
wonted interest was evidently at hand. The mob 
had grown weary of the usual groups of victims. 
Since the King and the Queen and the saintly 
Princess Elizabeth had gone to their deaths by 
that road something special was demanded to 
rouse the flagging attention of the populace. 
That something special was apparently to be af- 
forded to the spectators, to judge by the excite- 
ment reigning amidst the people on the street, 
and by the clusters of eager heads protruded 
from every window along the route. 

Near the corner of the Rue St. Honoré and the 
street leading down to the Place de la Révolution 
(now called in unconscious expiation the Rue 
Royale) was noticeable a large, handsomely dec- 
orated shop for the sale of all kinds of feminine 
wearing apparel, which, according to the custom 
of the times, was designated, not by the name of 
its owner above the door, but by a showy sign 
Itke that of a tavern. It bore as a device a huge 
red pink, with the motto, ‘‘ At the Scarlet Car- 
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nation.” Close observation might have detected 
under the widespread, gayly colored petals of the 
colossal flower certain half-effaced lines and traces 
of gilding that bore a suspicious resemblance to 
the outlines of a golden fleur-de-lis. But the 
owner of the establishment was well known in the 
quarter as a good citizen, and devoted to the re- 
public ; and moreover, nobody was interested in 
studying out any treasonable indications in the 
well-known sign, which had hung there for many 
au long day, in all the glory of its bouncing red 
flower. The door of the shop was closed on this 
particuwar day, and the shutters of the lower win- 
dows were fastened. But overhead, behind the 
neat white curtains that shaded the casements up- 
stairs, there peered forth, from time to time, the 
pale face of an elderly woman, who seemed to be 
the only person to profit by that very favorable 
point of observation. 

Suddenly, from the crowd in the street below, 
there rose a loud clamor, a blending of threats 
and angry cries and shrieks of terror. All this 
noise was caused by the unwise action of a coach- 
man, driving two spirited horses, attached to a 
plain but handsome coach, in which sat a solitary 
lady.. He had endeavored to force a passage 
through the throng in a way that would have 
been met with sullen submission merely some 
twenty years before; but the Bastile had fallen 
since then, and the sovereign people had no idea 
of being trodden underfoot by any steeds, even 
though the horses were those drawing the carriage 
of St. Just or Robespierre. Fists were shaken, 
sticks were brandished and fierce threats were 
screnmed on every side. And the mob, gathering 
around the vehicle, were quite prepared to hurry 
off the peccant coachman, and to hang him from 
the nearest lantern-cord, when the inmate of the 
coach, stepping briskly out and drawing aside the 
hood that shrouded her features, cried aloud, 
gayly and fearlessly : A 

‘Why, citizens, do you not know me? [am 
an old friend of yours—La Bernarda of the Na- 
tional Opera.” 

‘Curse La Bernarda! Down with the brute 
of a driver!” cried some of the roughest mem- 
bers of the crowd. But the lady was popular, and 
those who recognized her shouted: ‘* Long live 
Bernarda! Make way for the people's song-bird ! 
But not for the coachman, citizen !” 

‘No, no; that was all a mistake,” she said, 
stepping from her carriage and accepting with 
realy good nature the aid in her descent prof- 
fered by the nearest in the crowd. ‘* Drive 
home, Jacques. I'll find my way back on foot. 
J have a trifle of business to transact here at the 
sign of the Red Carnation.” 

‘‘Give us a song, citizen !” was the demand 
from hundreds of eager throats. 
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«* Yes, a song—a song !” was the universal ont- 
cry. 

She smiled acquiescence, though any close ob- 
server might have noticed that she was as pale as 
death even to her lips. 
tremor in the sweet, full tones as, standing on 
the steps of the shop she desired to enter, she 
poured forth the melodious riches of her voice in 
that grandest of all national airs, the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise.” 


Sut there was scarce a 


** Allons, enfants de la patrie !” 


sang the prima-donna ; and the crowd took up 
the strain and sang in their turn, and thrilled be- 
neath the influence of the inspiring words and 
music. And when the song was ended, and the 
singer vanished within the door, there was a 
fresh and more universal outcry of “ Vive la Ber- 
narda !” 

‘* Here’s a glass of water, citizen !” cried Mme. 
Dubois, hurrying forward to welcome the new- 
comer. ‘* Will you have some wine—or a drop 
of cognac? No? Then come upstairs where 
the air is freer. What an escape you’ve had, to 
say nothing of your coachman! I declare I ex- 
pected every moment to hear the cry raised, ‘ Off 
with them io the lantern  ” 

‘The crowd is greater to-day than usual,” ob- 
served La Bernarda, as she followed Mme. Du- 
bois upstairs. ‘‘Is there anything of an unusual 
nature going on ?” 

** Don’t you know that to-day the Citizen Du- 
barry is to be guillotined ? Poor thing !—and so 
young and pretty as she was, not so very many 
years ago! A good customer of mine she was, 
too, for many a long day, when old King Louis 
XV. gave her everything she took a fancy to. 
Often and often I’ve sold her a thousand crowns 
worth of laces in a single morning. But what's 
that ?—oh, what’s that ?” 

The shouts of the crowd without 
that the long-expected ,tumbrels were in sight at 
last. But above the cries and clamor and’ uni- 
versal stir of the mob arose a sound hitherto un- 
known in those ghastly pageants of the Terror— 
the shrill, ear-piercing screams of a woman in the 
anguish of mortal dread and agonized despair. 
The two women hurried 


, 


announced 


to the window and 


looked cown the street toward the spot whence 
came those terrible shrieks. 


In the fore- 
most one appeared, passive in the dignified silence 
of heroic resignation, an aged gentleman with his 
young daughter at his side, a white-haired priest, 
an elderly lady with her open prayer-book in her 
hands, and a quiet-looking, stolid, middle-aged 
man who looked as though he might have been a 
well-to-do shopkeeper. But in the second tum- 
brel a woman, still beautiful in spite of the pas- 


The tumbrels were approaching. 
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sage of years and of a disfiguring embonpoint, 
writhed and struggled against the cords that 
bound her, and rent the air with unceasing and 
frenzied cries. Wild screams and wilder prayers 
for mercy succeeded each other without a pause, 
as the poor creature flung herself from side to 
side, and seeming utterly distraught by the horror 
of her fate. And so distressing were her shrieks 
that men and women who had looked for months 
unmoved on the passage of younger, fairer but 
silent victims on the same road to death turned 
pale and shivered, and shrank away to get out of 
hearing as soon as possible. 

‘It is she!” gasped Mme. Dubois. ‘* Yes; 
that is she. Oh, why does she scream so? It is 
dreadful—dreadful! Ilearken, only hearken— 
one can hear her even yet !” 

The tumbrel had turned the corner toward the 
Place de la Révolution, and those piteous cries 
still rent the air. The mob below, awe-stricken 
and horrified for once, had become totally silent. 
Then suddenly there came a louder, wilder and 
more awful shriek, followed by utter stillness. 

‘Tt is over—all is over !’”’ sobbed Mme. Dubois, 
tottering to a chair and rocking herself to and 
fro in an agony of grief. ‘‘ Oh, poor lady !—poor 
lady! Ilow pretty she was when I saw her first ! 

a little milliner’s apprentice, at the sign of the 
Silver Dragon. It was I who gave her her first 
neck-ribbon—a red ribbon that I tied around her 
white throat. It was an omen, like that on the 
portrait of the Dauphiness. The red line about 
both their necks—the anticipation of the guillo- 
tine —the prophecy of the doom that was to 
come !” 

‘‘What !—the three Jeannes—at the sign of 
the Silver Dragon ? That was you, then, Jeanne 
Dubois ?” 

“Yes; that was I. 

“And the beauty with the blue eyes and the 
dimples—Jeanne Bécus—was the Countess Du- 
barry that people used to call the Queen of France 
because she reigned supreme over Louis XV. ?” 

«That was she. And now she is no more—a 
poor, headless, bloody corpse. O Lord !—the 
crimson ribbon !—the crimson ribbon !” 

‘‘Rouse yourself, citizen,” whispered La Ber- 
narda, bending over the excited woman, who con- 
tinued rocking herself to and fro in a paroxysm 
of hysterical agitation. ‘ Your distress is honor- 
able to your feelings, but it constitutes a terrible 
danger for your own life. What if some spy were 
to overhear you, and go to tell how bitterly you 
mourned for the death of an enemy to the repub- 
lic ? Rouse yourself, I say, and look at me. Do 
you not recognize me ?” 

“You are the great prima-donna, 
narda !” said Mme. Dubois, wiping her 
struggling to compose herself. 
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“That evening at the Silver Dragon I saw you 
tie the ominous ribbon around the neck of Jeanne 
Bécus. I was the third Jeanne—Jeanne Ber- 
nard.” 

“You, the pale, thin, black-eyed girl that said 
she meant to study singing? Well, this is a 
change.” : 

‘‘ Now, come downstairs and open your shop- 
windows. I want some ribbons for my new cos- 
tume for “‘ Orpheus” in the opera of Citizen Gluck, 
which I am to sing in London next week.” 

‘* And you could have come to no better place 
for your finery, Citizen Bernarda, than to the 
shop of your old acquaintance,” said Mme. Du- 
bois, beginning to brighten up and to bustle 


TWO 


ENEMIES. 


about. ‘‘ Here—this way, citizen ; the stairs are 
not very well lighted. Look sharp, Pierre, and 
open the windows; the citizens outside have all 
gone home for to-day. There—that peach color 
is just the shade I sold to Citizen Beauharnais the 
other day. A charming woman is the citizen, 
and one of my best customers. She has promised 
me that I shall be made the court haberdasher 
when she is Queen of France, as some old sorceress 
in her native country has told her, it seems, that 
she would be one day. Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so absurd ? Only fancy—a Queen Joseph- 
ine! Six yards, I think you said, citizen? To 
think of the three Jeannes coming face to face 
again after all these years |” 


BETWEEN TWO ENEMIES. 


AN ADVENTURE 


THE officers of the —th French Light Infantry 
were a merry party over their mess dinner, one 
evening in the early Winter ; and merriest of all 


was young Captain Victor St. Hilaire, whose 
buoyant spirits had not been damped, even by 


the weary sameness of twelve months of inaction 
in one of the tiny forts that stud the northern 
border of the Sahara Desert. 

On this particular evening the gay young cap- 
tain had good cause to be even merrier than 
usual: for among the guests of the evening 
(three French officers who had just come to the 
fort on a special mission from another outpost, 
about fifty miles away) our hero recognized an old 
schoolmate of his own, whom he had not seen for 
His friend—who was a kindred 
spirit—was equally glad to see him ; and the two 
kept the whole table in a roar with their stories 
of old times, and their jokes about each other’s 
misadventures at school and elsewhere. 

No one could tell how it was that the talk at 
length turned upon omens and presentiments, of 
which everyone had some story to tell. One and 
all langhed loudly at the idea of any man in his 
sober senses allowing himself to be influenced by 
such ‘‘ tales of Mother Goose”; and no one was 
more emphatic than Captain St. Hilaire himself. 

‘Tf I had any faith in things of that sort,” 
cried he, laughing, ‘I shouldn’t get to bed to- 
night ; for, curiously enough, I have at this mo- 
ment a very strong presentiment of some evil in 
store for me at my quarters !” 

And then followed another universal roar of 
merriment at what the whole company regarded 
as a capital joke; for the idea of this dashing 
young fire-eater (who had made himself conspic- 


several years. 


IN 
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uous for his courage and gayety in danger, even 
where all alike were brave) really feeling any 
touch-of superstitious terror seemed to them too 
absurd to be entertained for a moment. 

But the fearless young soldier had felt the se- 
cret foreboding at which he jested, for all that. 

Yes; and, stranger still, he felt it again, more 
strongly than ever, as he groped his way across 
the barrack-yard through the ghostly gloom of a 
moonless night an hour later. 

So intense was thee darkness (for, as we have 
said, the moon had not yet risen) that even St. 
Hilaire, who knew every inch of the fort by heart, 
would have been at a loss to know whether he had 
really got to his own quarter: or not had not the 
first gleam of the rising moon come just in time 
to enlighten him. Being now so sleepy that he 
could hardly keep his eyes open, he moved toward 
the rude camp-bed, and was just about to throw 
himself upon it, clothes and all, when a sharp 
hiss made him start back, and the brightening 
moonlight was reflected in a strange, broken glit- 
ter from some dark object upon the rough 
blanket, which he knew at once to be nothing 
else than a snake ! 

Was this, then, the peril foreshadowed by the 
strange presentiment of evil at which he had 
jested so lightly ? 

If it were, he was certainly well paid for his 
mockery ; for it happened, curiously enough, that 
this daring soldier, who feared nothing else upon 
the face of the earth, had an instinctive and un- 
conquerable horror of snakes ; and this discovery 
unnerved him as no other dan®er could ever have 
done. 


What was he to do? To fight and kill the 
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snake in the dark, or by the fitful moonlight, was 
impossible ; and it was equally so to strike a light ; 
for the old commandant, who was a strict disci- 
plinarian, had positively forbidden his officers to 
have lights burning in their quarters after mid- 
night, and would have liked nothing better than 
to catch anyone in the act of disobeying him. 
As to calling for help, he cou/d not bring himself 
to let it be known that he, the hero of the whole 
garrison, was afraid of a snake! So the only 
thing to be done, apparently, was to lie down on 
a bench at the further side of the room, between 
which and the bed there was now a broad patch 
of moonlight, which the serpent could not cross 
without being seen. 

For some time the captain lay motionless, and 
broad awake ; for, tired as he was, he had never 
felt less inclined to sleep in his life. But the 
unseen presence of the foul creature that he feared 
kept weighing upon him like a nightmare, and 
fretted even his strong nerves to such a degree 
that he almost made up his mind to spring up 
and attack the snake, and take his chance. 

Hark! what was that faint sound outside ? 
Could it be a stealthy footstep ? 

The young officer’s heart beat quick, for, with 
even one man to help him, he could soon dispose 
of the uninvited guest who had so coolly taken 
possession of his bed. But, as the sound came 
again, St. Hilaire’s quick ear told him that the 
tread was that of a dare foot. 

The new comer, then, was evidently neither 
officer nor soldier, but a native Arab; and his 
presence there at so ‘untimely an hour, coupled 
with the extreme caution of his 
showed pretty clearly that he must be neither 
more nor less than a thief! 

By this time the daring captain had begun to 
shake off his unwonted terror, and his bold spirit 
fully entered into the humor of this strange 
scene, in which two enemies of such widely dif- 
ferent character threatened him at once. Luckily 
he lay completely in the shadow, with which the 
long, dark cloak that covered him was so thor- 
oughly blended that the keenest eve could hardly 
have detected him. Holding his very breath, he 
watched intently to see what would happen next. 

What happened next was a faint rustle at the 
door, so slight that it would have escaped any ear 
less keen than that of one whose quick hearing 
had more than once saved his life when the lion 
was creeping toward him through the long grass. 
Then the curtain that masked the doorway was 
drawn slowly and noiselessly back, and a gaunt, 
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dark, wolfish face (the glittering eyes and sharp 
white teeth of which were flashed into sudden 
and hideous relief for one instant by a stray 
gleam of moonlight) peered cautiously in ! 

The ghostly apparition seemed to listen intently 
for a moment, hesitated, drew back warily, and 
then, as if satisfied at length that all was safe, 
stole into the room as silently as a creeping 
shadow. 

The savage look of this spectral intruder, as 
well as the long, sharp dagger that glittered in 
his uplifted hand, showed plainly that murder, 
and not mere robbery, was the aim of his presence 
there. But the brave young officer was not a 
whit daunted by this horrible conviction. In the 
presence of a human foe, no matter how formid- 
able and hideous, St. Hilaire’s bold spirit was 
itself again at once; and he was just about to 
spring up and grapple with this midnight cut- 
throat, when suddenly the Arab (who had evi- 
dently not perceived him where he lay) turned 
his back to him, and glided stealthily toward the 
bed upon which lay the ambushed serpent ! 

Before the captain had time to draw breath the 
whole thing was over. There came the dull thud 
of a heavy blow, a sharp, ear- piercing hiss, a 
frightful yell, as of one in mortal agony, a heavy 
fall, and then all was still once more. 

But not for long. In another moment shouts 
were heard outside, mingled with the tramp of 
hurrying feet, and the nearest sentry, alarmed by 
the outcry, came bursting into the room, rifle in 
hand, so recklessly that he stumbled over the 
body of the murderous Arab, who lay dead on the 
floor. 


Close at his heels came tumbling in, pellmell, 
three or four of the younger officers, half dressed, 


and not more than half awake. All wore looks of 
great amazement, which were not a little height- 
ened when they heard the young captain’s 
count of what had passed. 

Nothing more was ever séen of the snake, which 
seemed to have vanished, like the demons of the 
old medieval romances, as soon as its work was 
done ; but the body of the would-be assassin was 
at once recognized as that of a rnffianly Arab 
hanger-on of the fort, Hussein Ali by name, who 
had been detected and punished for theft by Cap- 
tain St. Hilaire a few months before. 


ac- 


Note.—This story was told to me one evening at Tunis 
by the captain himself, whom I happened to meet there in 
the course of my second journey through the north of 
Africa. D. K. 








IN THE 
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Not a century ago, while the sounds of toil in 
the New England States re-echoed far and wide, 
the favored inhabitants of the ‘‘ Sunny South” 
lived amid surroundings that combined the lux- 
uries of the Orient with the ripest culture of Eu- 
ropean civilization. The effects of climate and 
scenery were never more impressively illustrated 
than in the people of this region of the young 
republic. The 
seaboard States, 
settled to a 
great extent by 
the mother 
country, imbib- 
ing the talents, 
tastes and prej- 
udices of the 
English char- 
acter, have di- 
verged in their 
different lati- 
tudes, until the 
relationship be- 
tween the North 
and South is lost 
almost beyond 
identity. 

It was the ne- 
cessity for moral 
and mental free- 
dom that im- 
pelled the ex- 
odus to the great 
Western Conti- 
nent, and those 
pioneers, when 
they kindled 
their hearth- 
fires on an alien 
shore, were the 
embodiment of 
the progressive- 
ness of the age. In the settlement of South Caro- 
lina the grants of Charles IT. had not the power in 
attracting that the intolerant oppression had in 
driving the unconquerable spirits to a land free 
from tyrannical rule. Many of these early settlers 
were the outshoots of families whose escutcheons 
were emblazoned with valiant deeds of historic 
ancestors. Not being hampered by the rigid code 
marked out by the Puritan fathers, their de- 
scendants developed into a chivalric people, char- 
acterized by frankness of speech, courtesy of man- 
ners and free hospitality. Eloquence was a 
prominent attribute of their public men, and this 
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section produced many who shed lustre upon the 
forum, the pulpit and the national councils of our 
country. 

Southern hospitality is something more than a 
passing phrase, especially in the olden time, 
when the affluence of wealth and the repose of 
the pastoral scenes developed all the arts and 
graces which were shown to the stranger as well 

as the honored 
guest in the 
banquet -hall. 
These banquets 
were sometimes 
held under the 
spreading live- 
in the 
gardens adorned 
with brilliant 
and luxurious 
jlowers, com- 


oaks; or 


mencing early 
in the afternoon 
and continuing 
until alate hour 
of the night. 


The dress of 
the gentlemen 
consisted of 
either velvet or 
cloth of colors, 
elaborately em- 
broidered with 
gold or silver 
lace. The ladics 
wore costumes 
equally rich: 
their ornaments 
often consisted 
of jeweled 
miniatures and 
medallions, 
specimens of the 
highest art of English or Italian masters. The 
coaches were usually drawn by four horses, at- 
tended by liveried outriders. These usages con- 
tinued to 1820, when they were discontinued, 
except on long journeys, and customs more Amer- 
ican and less pretentious took their place. The 
furniture of the household was mostly of the Eng- 
lish style, and the manners and customs up to 
that date were essentially English. 

On the Santee the Huguenots predominated, 
but afterward became amalgamated with the 
British colonies, retaining only their French taste 
in the art of cookery, which the English had the 
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THE OLD EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ‘‘ PRINCE GEORGE WINYAW.” 


good judgment to adopt. The modes and cus- 
toms of South Carolina to-day present but a 
meagre idea of its former grandeur. The adapta- 
tion to the stern demands of the present has 
nearly obliterated all save the noble, impulsive 
and generous spirit which has descended to them 
through many generations. While the education 
of the masses was neglected, the sons of many 
of the planters were sent across the ocean to re- 
ceive their mental training at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In the Eastern States Yale, Cambridge, 
and even the primitive log schoolhouse, nurtured 
and cultured another element, that was destined 
to cope with, and sometimes outstrip, the more 
favored sons of this section. 

Let the plantation fiddle and banjo be silent, 


PLANTATION RESIDENCE NEAR GEORGETOWN, 


and the action of busy machinery 
and skillful hands take their places, 
und the principles of slavery and its 
concomitants be happily replaced 
by skilled labor, and freedom, peace 
and plenty be the acceptable fruit 
thereof. 

The history of the church in this 
region shows that it was established 
with earnestness and vigor, and 
many wise laws were enforced by 
the ‘*‘ Lords Proprietors” who gov- 
erned the colony. The parish re- 
cords bear witness to the voluntary 
worship and generous support of the 
ecclesiastical “body. In 1706 the 
French residents of the Santce 
River petitioned to have their settlement formed 
into a parish, which resulted in the establishment 
of the Parish of St. James. After the revocation 
of the ‘‘ Edict of Nantes” one hundred families 
located here and called it the French Santee, in 
contradistinction to the English settlement on 
the same river. 

These parishes are the nucleus from whence 
radiated all the other parish divisions and sub- 
divisions, and are only preserved in the church 
records of Santee. From this stock of French 
residents sprang the renowned chieftain General 
Francis Marion, whose grandfather was a native 
of Languedoc, and one of the many Protestants 
who fled from religious persecution in his own 
land. In this section Marion found no difficulty 
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in recruiting his valiant band, and the Revolu- 
tionary reminiscences of narrow escapes, hard- 
ships and final triumphs are traditionally told 
from generation to generation. The sketch on 
page 280 represents the place so treasured by 
South Carolinians as the scene where Marion 
entertained the British officer to a sweet-potato 
repast. 
Approaching 
voyager 


Georgetown from the sea, the 
passes 
islands, 
known as North 
and South Isl- 
and. The light- 
house on North 
Island was erect- 
ed by the gov- 
ernment in 
1801, and juat 
beyond it, ris- 
ing above the 
surrounding 
country, is a 
high, sandy 
bluff known as Lafayette Hill, the place 
where the hero tirst set foot on Ameri- 
ean soil, in April, 1777. Lafayette was 
received by Major Benjamin Huger, 
who tendered the first American hos- 
pitality by entertaining him, De Kalb 
and ten other foreign officers. At this 
time there were many residences along 


two 
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the shores of the island, 
aspecially at its northern 
extremity; but in the ter- 
rible gale of 1822 the waters 
backed up on Winyaw Bay 
were, by a sudden change 
of wind, hurled with such 
impetuous fury against the 
island from the rear that 
the shifting sands gave way, 
sweeping houses and inhab- 
itants into the sea. 

Since the war South Isl- 
and has become a Summer 
resort for the planters of 
the Santees and vicinity. 
In approaching the island 
from the mainland the 
monotony of the level of the 
landscape is lost in luxuri- 
ant vegetation, dreamy at- 
mosphere and beautiful 
vistas of old ocean. The 
waters seem to pass through 
spacious avennes, so densely 
are the banks edged with 
majestic cotton- trees and 

giant cypress, often interlacing their branches 
and forming grand aisles, adorned with flowering 
shrubs and budding flowers. 

The live-oak, whose crooked some- 
times spread over half an acre of land, abounds 
in perfection near the sea. The cypress, with its 
immense circumference, has great demands made 
on it, as the canoes so common to this little world 
of waters made from this tree, and often 


branches 


are 


. 
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large enough for several oarsmen. The palmetto, 


with its national significance, is not, as a stranger 
might fancy, common throughout the 
species, the palmetto royal, bearing 


State. One 
a beautiful 
cluster of white flowers, is only seen along the 
coast islands. The other species, the cabbage- 
palmetto, is more common, and shoots up a 
strong, spongy stem thirty or forty feet high. 
However, it is less common lately, on account 
of its fine properties as a repellent. The facings 
of the wharves in Charleston, as well as other de- 
fenses from salt water, testify to its useful prop- 
erties. Jlad there never been more in South 
Carolina than that which was used in the con- 
struction of Fort Moultrie it alone would consti- 
tute a fit emblem for any banner. Yet the greater 
attraction of these woods is the fragrance of fo- 
linge and vines. The yellow jasmine, eglantine, 
honeysuckle, red bay and magnolia are here in all 
their laxurious growth. 

From South Island to Georgetown, a distance 

of twelve miles, few objects of interest attragt the 
attention, until nearing the two opposite points 
known as Calais and Dover, when the steamer 
passes near the wreck of the United States steamer 
Harvest Moon, sunk during the late war by Con- 
federate torpedoes. Dover, a high bluff to the 
left, was the site of the residence of Colonel Peter 
Horry, famous among Marion’s partisans in the 
Revolution. Georgetown is 
situated on the north side 
of Sampit River, near its 
junction with Winyaw Bay. 
Three miles north of the 
town the Pedee and Black 
unite, soon blending their 
waters with the Waccamaw. 
Front, south and east the 
Winyaw stretches its wide 
expanse of waters, until 
Georgetown is environed by 
all the advantages of water 
communication. Yet many 
of the rivers are detrimental 
to her prosperity, the fresh 
water being profuse in its 
alluvial deposits. The floods 
at times descend these 
rivers, laden with quantities 
of matter which, being met 
by the ocean-tide, occasion 
a considerable barrier at the 
mouth of their inlets. Ge- 
ologists assert that these 
natural operations of the 
streams have in the course 
of time formed much of the 
marsh land and surround- 
ing islands. 
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The ground on which Georgetown stands was 
originally granted to Mr. Perry, ancestor of the 
ISinlocks. It was erroneously granted a second 
time to Mr. Screvan, the first Baptist minister 
of South Carolina. Mr. Cleland, who married 
the daughter of Mr. Perry, claimed and recovered 
the land by reason of the first grant. Among the 
early settlers, besides the Perrys, Clelands and 
Kinlocks, lived also the grandfather of General 
Francis Marion, where afterward the illustrious 
patriot was born. One of the noticeable marks 
of colonial days in this town is the handsome resi- 
dance of General Read, of Revolutionary fame, of 
which Russell, of the London 7imes, in 1861, in 
a letter from the South, gave a minute and 
graphic description. The old Episcopal church, 
with its Colonial and Revolutionary history, yet 
stands as one of the landmarks of interest in con- 
nection with its political, as well as ecclesiastical, 
records. 

In January, 1736, subscriptions were raised for 
building this church. Bricks ‘vere not manu- 
factured in the colony, so every brick used in 
building this church came over from England in 
the old colonial days. During the Revolution 
the interior was burnt, and the British soldiers, 
not seeming to recognize their King as “ head of 
the church,” used it as a stable for his majesty’s 
horses. In time it was reconstructed, and now 
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THE 


his- 


stands a more interesting building, with its 
torical old walls, than many another structure 


with more architectural pretensions. A _ little 
sprig of ivy brought from Westminster by Miss 
Hannah Trapier, and planted by her against the 
wall, has thrived in this new clime until two sides 
of the church are covered by this little waif from 
the abbey. Rev. Mr. Glennie, an Englishman, 
the son of Lord Byron’s tutor, lived on Waeca- 
maw River many years, arid since the war has had 
charge of this church, ‘‘ Prince George Winyaw.” 

A generation or two before the Revolution the 
Johnstones settled in Georgetown; not many 
miles from there is Annandale, the estate of Mr. 
William Johnstone, a name which, in quoting the 
few lines taken by Sir Walter Scott from an old 
ballad, gives a glimpse of their record as being 
lineal descendants of the house of Annandale, 
Scotland : 


“ Within the bounds of Annandale the gentle Johnstones 
ride ; 

They have been there 

more they'll bide. 


a thousand years, a thousand 


” 


Along the margin of the many waters where 
the tide lands are located can be seen the remains 
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of numerous fine old mansions, that in bygone 
days witnessed the jovial and happy scenes within, 
while peace and prosperity lingered without. 
The gorgeous drapery of live and water oak, the 
bay, orange, laurel, magnolia, and hundreds of 
pendent vines and evergreens that adorned these 
homes, are destroyed or mutilated, wherever the 
hand of a vandal could reach them. 

Seautiful groves and avenues, the pride of a 
Southern home, have been recklessly destroyed. 

Besides the family residence, were also seen the 
plantation cottages, nursery, and chapel con- 
spicuous above the other buildings, giving the 
appearance of detached groups of miniature vil- 
lages along the river. 

The illustration on page 281 is a fair specimen 
of the homes which are a heritage of the people 
of the South. It was built in 1818, and is still in 
excellent repair although it had a narrow escape 
by fire when the Federal troops took possession 
of the county. 

The chapel was built and endowed by the owner 
of the residence, and arrangements were made for 
the constant attendance of a minister belonging 
to the Methodist Church, that denomination being 
the negroes’ choice. 
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The Sumner Schoolhouse, a building of more 
recent date, was built near the public road in the 
pinewoods near Georgetown by the ante bellum 
school commissioners. Later the chimneys fell, 
and remain fallen; and at the time this sketch 
was taken the warmth-loving ‘‘cuffees” were 
obliged to make a fire in the open air, and were 
then enjoying its luxury. 

On Black River, three or four miles from 
Georgetown, is ‘* Weeha,” the old family residence 
of the Kinlocks, now the property by inheritance 
ef Mr. Henry A. Middleton. The grounds are 
very be: witiful, one of the numerous attractions 
being the fine collection of japonica-trees, besides 
the more common trees and shrubs seen in such 
profusion in this locality. ‘* Windsor,” however, 
is regarded as the handsomest place in the neigh- 
borhood. 

It has a large and stately residence, surrounded 
by a grand lawn thickly studded with oaks, and 
opening to a fine and picturesque view of the 
river. 

It was built in the year 1809, by Mr. Paul 
Trapier. His brother Benjamin acquiring the 
same by purchase, it 
became the perma- 
nent residence of that 
branch of the Trapier 
family until subse- 
quent to the war, 
when it passed into 
the possession of the 
Waldoes of New 
York. ; 

The famous rice 
lands, from which so 
much wealth flowed 
during the past, are 
situated in the sur- 
rounding _neighbor- 
hood. Georgetown 
District has been 
without doubt the 
great rice-growing 
region of our country, 
producing in 1859 
nearly half the crop 
of South Carolina, 
more than the entire 
State of Georgia, and 
almost one-third that 
of the Union. The 
exports in that year 
amounted to upward 
of 55,000,000 pounds. 

This diminutive 
grain, which has been 
the means of reclaim- 
ing so much swamp 
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land, was introduced by chance in the year 1688. 
Afterward two species were sent as a present to 
the Governor; one, a bag of white rice from Mada- 
gascar ; the other, of gold rice from the East 
Indies. From this small capital sprang the vast 
crops that caused many in the past to look with 
favor and envy on the rice-growing districts of 
South Carolina. It was soon discovered that the 
lowlands, well drained and banked, constituted 
the most productive soil; hence began the re- 
claiming of the river swamps until this rice land, 
thus rendered valuable, was often worth hundreds 
of dollars per acre. Every foot was cultivated 
with the greatest neetness and care, and a well- 
ordered rice plantation was necessarily kept in a 
garden-like condition. The dams were neatly 
trimmed, the drains cleaned annually, the edges 
straightened, the floodgates made tight, and the 
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rice drilled with the 
hundreds of feet the 
inch, 

Passing up one of the rivers in this vicinity in 
spring-time, hundreds of acres could be seen 
stretching out for miles on each side. It was 
difficult to decide at this season whether the Jand- 
scape was less beautiful than at harvest-time, when 
the eye could rest nowhere but on one vast sheet 
of golden ears. 

The scene is sadly changed ; where once were 
broad and carefully cultivated fields a desolate ex- 
panse is all that meets the eye. The dams and 
floodgates are gone, the handsome dwellings, 
barns and mills dilapidated or utterly destroyed ; 
the proprietors dead or reduced to penury. In nu- 
merous cases the great cost of reclaiming the rice 
lands will have to be repeated, as the damage 
resulting from neglect has almost reduced them 
to their original condition. The loss of regular 
labor has made the once prosperous estates an 
incumbrance to their unfortunate owners. The 
alternate flooding and draining—which occurs so 
frequently during the season—requires the utmost 
vigilance and care, as well as unity and prompt- 
ness of action in dangerous times. Slight leaks 
are known to be as fatal in their consequences as 
a freshet which often proved the forerunner of 
bankruptcy. Many of the planters who planted 
on borrowed capital have been ruined by the ab- 

ence or failure of the laborers to watch and be 


utmost precision, so that in 
rows would scarcely vary an 


prepared at a moment’s notice for the mosti ener- 
getic labor. Consequently the crops are short, 
the entire State producing scarcely one-half the 
amount that this single county formerly exported. 

Even in prosperous days the wealth from this’ 
prolific soil was not always as constant as hope 
pictured. The elements occasionally made a 
claim, sweeping away in a short time the labor 
and care of months, leaving a scene of desolation 
in their track, and all the bright prospects of a 
good harvest that the sun, only a few hours before, 
shone upon in peaceful splendor, scattered. 

The “ bird-minders ” formed a very important 
and happy throng during the season when birds 
made their onslaught on the rice crop. The 
effect on a stranger of the sounds of war on these 
myriads of little birds is amusingly illustrated by 
the following anecdote: A tutor was engaged by 
a friend in New York, and sent to a planter’s 
home on the Santee. He arrived in spring-time 
just as the rice was showing itself, and it became 
necessary to keep the May-birds off at the early 
dawn, by the shooting of guns, the cracking of 
whips and the loud shouts of the merry “ bird- 
minders.” The tutor, in proper time, retired to 
his room for the night ; but that was the last seen 
of him in this section. It was afterward ascer- 
tained that he awoke by day, and after enduring 
the terrible noises as long as his conscience would 
permit, he arose and fled, making his way.on 
foot, rather than remain in_a. country where his 
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slumbers ‘‘ were disturbed by the cracks of the 
cruel lash on the backs of the oppressed slaves, 
whose agonizing shrieks were drowned only by 
the shooting of those who resisted.” 

**Milldam” is the plantation on which rice 
was first planted on North Santee. 

On a gentle slope near the North Santee stands 
the residence of Thomas Lynch, the father of the 
signer of that name of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In former days the mansion was very 
imposing, with its lofty porticoes facing an ex- 
tensive lawn, where were countless live-oaks, the 
growth of many centuries. The noble old porti- 
coes have long since been removed; but the 
house, with its pretty verandas almost overhang- 
ing the water, presents a majestic appearance as 
approached from the river. The place is called 
‘* Hopsewee,” the original Indian name; and here, 
on August 5th, 1749, Thomas Lynch, Jr.. the 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was 
born. 

Hampton, now owned by Frederick Rutledge, 
is lower down the river. The original building 
was erected by Daniel Horry, grandson of Daniel 
Huger. It was enlarged by his son Daniel, and 
greatly embellished by his wife, Margaret Pinck- 
ney, who possessed considerable talent for archi- 
tecture. This lady had almost completed the 
work when General Washington paid his visit, in 
1791. She allowed no one to ascend the steps 
leading to the front colonnade until that distin- 
guished personage should honor her house. While 
a guest of her brother (General Thomas Pinck- 
ney), General Washington partook of a grand 
breakfast entertainment under one of the im- 
mense oaks of the place. On that day Mrs. Hor- 
ry’s house was opened for his reception, and, 
according to her wishes, the illustrious guest was 
the first to ascend the steps leading to the front 
colonnade of the mansion. A lawn, forty acres in 
extent, dotted here and there with ouks, and once 
beautifully kept, stretches out in front of the 
house. ‘Tradition points to this lawn as the lo- 
cality of a racecourse used by the French Hugue- 
nots, who gave themselves up to this amusement 
after the daily toils of pioneer life were ended. 
With their violins and the graceful dances of 
their own sunny land it is well known they 
converted the grave and suspicious Indians into 
true and useful allies. 

Up the Waccamaw, only a few miles from 
Georgetown, is ‘‘ Rose Hill,” the estate of the 
Jate Colonel William Ashe Alston. The founder 
of the American branch of this family was Will- 
iam, who came to this country in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. He married Esther 
La Bruce. In 1775 one of his sons wedded 
Charlotte Rothmahler. <A son of this marriage, 
named after his grandfather William, was the 


first to spell the name with one “1,” thereby 
causing many to suppose the branches of the 
family distinct. 

William Alston, grandson of the founder, was 
first united in marriage to Mary Ashe, daughter 
of General Ashe, of North Carolina (from whom 
Ashville is named), and afterward wedded Mary, 
the daughter of Jacob Motte. At ‘* Rose Hill,” 
the residence of his son William (by his first 
marriage), there hung a beautiful life-size paint- 
ing of this family, including William Alston, his 
wife Mary Ashe, and her five children. Promi- 
nent in this group are Joseph and William Ashe. 
Joseph first came into public notice by his mar- 
riage with Theodosia, the daughter of Aaron 
Burr. Joseph was then only twenty-two years 
of age, a gentleman of talent and culture, as 
his subsequent career proved. Inheriting con- 
siderable property, he was not impelled by want 
of means to make strenuous efforts for fame or 
fortune. Tis admission to the bar was the ex- 
tent of his legal progression. 

Not until after his marriage, when he imbibed 
some of the ambition of Burr, do we find him in 
the political arena. Theodosia was now in the 
zenith of life—the daughter of the Vice-president 
of the United States and the wife of the Governor 
of South Carolina. Rarely cultivated, and aceus- 
tomed to entertain at an early age the guests that 
gathered around her father’s table, none were 
more capable of filling the high positions she 
occupied in her native and adopted States. 

Connected with the best families of the South 
by marriage and association, her life as a South- 
ern matron knew no sorrow until bereft of her 
only child, Aaron Burr Alston. Soon after the 
death of her son she took the tragic voyage to 
join her father; but the fate of Theodosia Alston 
and all on board the ship Patriot must forever 
remain a sad mystery, as none ever returned to 
tell the tale of storms or pirates. A New York 
paper some time since revived the theme by giv- 
ing an account of a lady in North Carolina who 
had in her possession a portrait of Theodosia. 
It was given her by an old lady, who prized it 
very highly as one of the many things obtained 
by her husband some years before out of a vessel 
that came on shore under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances within a mile of their home in North 
Carolina. 

William Ashe Alston, the brother of Joseph, 
united the American branches of the family by 
marrying his cousin Mary, the daughter of Will- 
iam Allston, a captain in Marion’s command ; 
who was also the father of Washington Allston, 
born at Waceamaw in 1779. 

Art in America was scarcely in its infaney 
when Waccamaw claimed another great man to 
fill the niche of fame. There is nothing to tell 
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of Washington Allston; he is his own biog- 
rapher ; through his pen as well as his brush he 
transmitted his reputation. 

Charles Sumner, in his Allston, 


oration on 


August 27th, 1846, summed up his character in 
these words : 
soul refined by purity, exalted by religion, soft- 


** Allston was a good man, with a 
S 


ened by love. In manner he was simple, yet 
courtly ; quiet, though anxious to please ; kindly 
disposed alike to all, the poor and lowly 
than to the rich and great; a 
unpretending, Christian gentle- 


not less 
modest, 


GOOD-BY. 


man. As he spoke, in that voice of softest ut- 
terance, all were charmed to listen, and the airy- 
footed hours often tripped on far toward the 
gates of morning before his friends could break 
from his spell.” 


HAMPTON. 


GOOD-BY. 


My dear, my dear, go not away, 

You shall not go; I bid you stay! 
The love that loves and yet says nay, 
You mrst obey. 

There are many last words yet to say. 


My love, my own, to give you ease 
Have I paused, counting cost ? 

Not so, not so, but now—for these 
Dread shapes my clearer vision sees 
I pause for these. 


Dead Hope, and holier self betrayed, 
Hatred, and all satieties, 

That mock Love bound, yea, make afraid 
Desire. So are we made, 

And so loves fade. 


My king of men, so strong, so great, 
So weak, so blind, so dear, so dear, 

When I am gone—ah, late, too late! 
For love or hate 

I may not shape your fate. 


My dear, ’tis best you go. 
Why did I bid you stay! 
"T'was the old hope to show, 
Yearning to make you know 
My soul’s law. Nay, not so, 
*Twas dread to see you go. 


Good-by, my friend, good-by. 
You tremble even as I. 
Good-by ! 
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TWO LOVES IN A LIFE. 
By VirRNA Woops. 
THROUGH the open window comes the mingled loaded with numberless parcels and wraps; and 


odor-.of roses and the salt sea-air ; night has fallen lastly, a sweet-faced, gentle woman of middle age, 
heavily on the hills and on the broken surf; the followed by the loveliest, freshest girl I had ever 
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town is silent, the 
roofs white, and 
the tower of the 
Mission flickering 
with unsteady 
lights and shadows; 
and out in the moon- 
light, within sound of 
the breakers she loved, 
is Reba’s grave. 

Ilow well I remember the 
day she came into my life! 
It was one Summer even- 
ing; the sun was just set- 
ting, making a glow about 
the hills and on the sea; and 
in the midst of their beauty lay 
Santa Barbara, wrapped in a 
hazy, golden atmosphere. <A 
San Francisco steamer had just 
come into port, and I stood on the 
wharf, watching the throng of pas- 
sengers that came down the narrow 
gangway: a portly, pufling gentle-. 
man, with overcoat and fat valise ; 
a dapper youth, with notebook and 
eyeglass conspicuous ; a ruddy, side- 
whiskered man, with the careless, 
assured manner of a habitual tray- ‘“WHEN WE CAME OUT AT LAST UPON THE TOWER REBA STOOD STILL, 
eler; two thin, elderly ladies, both WITH AN EXCLAMATION OF DELIGHT.” 
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I knew in a moment it was Reba and her 
mother. My mother had written me that Mrs. 
Foster, an old friend of her girlhood, who, with 
her daughter, had been traveling in California for 
some time, was coming to Santa Barbara ; and as 


seell. 


the ladies had no acquaintances in the town, she 
hoped I would make it as pleasant for them as I 
could. I accordingly made myself known to the 
travelers, and accompanied them to the Arling- 
ton, where I saw them comfortably settled. 

I saw them frequently from the first. They 
soon tired of hotel life, and with my assistance 
found a cottage, a little apart from the busy 
of the town and facing the sea. Here 
Reba tended the roses and geraniums until the 
garden was a perfect paradise. 

The light-hearted freshness and almost childish 
happiness of the girl were wonderful. I have seen 
her chasing butterflies, the heavy masses of her 
bright hair fallen from their coils, and her merry 
laugh ringing back as I tried in vain to overtake 
her fleet steps. Again I have seen her in the 
waves, now diving and circling like a sea-nymph ; 
now swimming toward me with strong, steady 


streets 


strokes. 

ILow well I recall the day we went to the Mis- 
sion! When the black-robed Spanish padre asked 
us if we wished to climb to the two 
eagerly assented ; but Mrs. Foster, who had ac- 
companied us, said she would wait for us on the 
steps below. Up the steep, winding old stairway 
we toiled, Reba breathless at last, but still keep- 
ing close upon the lagging heels of the old priest ; 
I following, unable to take my eyes away from the 
rich coils of her hair. 

When we came out finally upon the tower Reba 
stood still with an exclamation of delight. Four 
lovely landscapes, framed in by the stones as if set 
the left and at 
the back the hills, lifting their blue summits 
against the sky and sloping gently down 
the base of the great Mission; at the right the 
town, wrapped in the sleepy, amber light of a 
perfect day ; before us, and beyond the town, the 
sea, its dark-blue flecked with foam, and far off 
a single sail, while sweeping above it rose a flock 
of snowy pelicans and gulls. 

“It is beautiful—beautiful !” she murmured, 
and as she lifted her eyes to mine and met my 
gaze her white lids fell and she turned her face 
again to the sea. But it mattered not; I had 
read in that moment my fate, and I was content 
to wait a little longer. 

But it came quite unexpectedly to us both. 
We were on the rocks one day by the sea, and 
had 
slipped down on the sand below, and looked up 
just as she threw one with uncertain aim and it 
grazed my cheek. 


tower we 


in four windows, lay about us; to 


to 


she was throwing stones into the waves. I 
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Then she came leaping from rock to rock, like 
an affrighted deer, calling, ‘‘ Dick! Dick !” in a 
She came up and laid her hand 
on my cheek ; then I had her in my arms and 
The next moment she was 


piteous voice. 


would not let her go. 
laughing. 

‘‘Do you mean to hold me forever ?” she de- 
manded. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

*“But you couldn’t, you know; it would be 
dreadfully monotonous,” she retorted. 

But [held her until she told me what I wished. 
Then she sprang lightly away and sped over the 
shining beach, laughing at my efforts to overtake 
her, while my clumsy boots sank again and again 
in the sand. At last, of her own sweet will, she 
stopped and waited for me; and as I came up, 
panting, held out her hand, and together we went 
back to the cottage set in its masses of climbing 
roses. ‘The sweet mother, waiting for us, received 
us with a gentle smile; but I thought she looked 
at me with something like pity as she called me 
“her boy.” 

The next morning, as I sat with a lover’s 
dreams over my work in my office, a grinning 
urchin thrust a note through the open window. 
It was from Mrs. Foster, and ran thus: ‘* Come 
at three; Reba will be out, and I have something 
to tell you.” 

When I found myself, after the long hours of 
waiting, in the pleasant little sitting-room, Mrs. 
Foster rocking nervously back and forth and 
hesitating howto begin, my heart sank with fore- 
boding ; but, shaking off the feeling, I myself ap- 
proached the subject. 

‘© You have something to tell me ?” I said. 

“Yes,” she faltered ; ‘‘I should have told you 
before, but it was hard to know what was 
best. If you should wish —if you should re- 
gret ”* she went on, 

‘* Nothing shall separate us,” I said. 

“Then you will help me ?” she said, coming 
toward me and taking my hand. 

I bowed in silence, and as we resumed our seats 
she began her story. Every word of it seemed 
burned into my very soul. Every look and tone 
of her voice I remember. 


sO 


“Three years ago Reba was the same happy 
girl that you see her now. She had never known 
a trouble; sorrow seemed unable to touch her. 
She could not look upon life as anything serious, 
but seemed to think of it as one long holiday. 
About that time she met Conrad Graham, and 
everything was changed to her. I saw her grow 
day by day mcre sweet and womanly; her light- 
hearted girlhood was gone, but in its place came 
a gentle seriousness that gave her a charm and 
beauty I had never known in her before. Conrad 
was older than she, had seen much of the world, 
















and in intellect, temperament, and even physique, 
fulfilled her ideal of manhood. He was always 
inexpressibly tender to her, and from the first it 
was evident that he loved her. The courtship 
was short. I shall never forget the day they were 
married. As she promised to be true to him, 
and their hands were joined, her face seemed 
transtigured ; her eyes were fixed upon him with 
a look that was divine in its tenderness and love.” 

“‘T thought she told me,” I muttered, ‘ that 
she had never loved before.” 

‘Wait, Dick”—and there was a wistful en- 
treaty in the mother’s voice—‘‘you have not 
heard all; you will not condemn her when you 
know. For six months they were the happiest 
couple I have ever seen; there was no ripple of 
trouble to disturb them. Then came the promise 
of the crowning, the completion, of their happi- 
ness. But neither Conrad nor Reba ever saw the 
face of their child. He was thrown one day from 
his horse, and died from the effects of internal 
injuries. During his brief illness Reba hung 
over him and tended him in an agony of devo- 
tion. She never left him for a moment; even 
her few hours of sleep were taken by his side with 
his hand locked in hers. When at last he died 
her grief was terrible. We tried in vain to rouse 
her by the thought of her child. She would be 
now frantic, almost delirious, and again fallen 
into a state of lethargic melancholy. At length 
she sank into a fever, during which her child was 
born, and died. The blessed delirium that made 
her unconscious of her loss broke at last. Then 
it was we feared the return of her grief would 
check and, perhaps, make impossible her recoy- 
ery ; but, to our mingled anxiety and relief, all 
knowledge of her love and marriage had passed 
out of her mind. She was again a light-hearted 
girl, with no stronger feeling in her heart than 
her always tender filial affection. As time passed 
on I looked for the recovery of her memory in 
vain. Everything in her life previous to her ac- 
quaintance with Conrad was ¢lear to her; but 
her great experience seemed to have left not a 
trace behind. I came to think at last that it was 
better so; that she was young, and might find 
new love and happiness. And that the terrible 
memory of her loss might never recur to her, I 
took her away from the scenes of her married 
life. Travel soon restored her health, and she is 
as entirely her old self as though the serene cur- 
rent of her life had never been disturbed.” 

She ceased, and I felt a sob rising in my throat. 
My dear girl was not mine, as I had dreamed of 
her being. Iwas not her first love, and, I knew, 
not the dearest. Some time she might remem- 
ber ; then would she cease to care for me, or even 
despise me ? Or could the devotion I would al- 
vays give her build up in her heart a love strong 
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as the old, so that memory might seek in vain to 
overthrow it? I knew instinctively that this 
could never be ; but I would strive with all the 
strength and skill I possessed to shield her for- 
ever from the shock of recollection, and to pre- 
serve the love she had given me. From that mo- 
ment until the end. of her life my watchful care 
over her never ceased. 

How happy were the early days of our mar- 
riage! I took her with me to the place I loved 
best, and she was pleased with everything: the 
delightfully irregular streets and old adobe houses 
of Monterey; the beautiful Del Monte Gardens, 
possessing the combined charms of nature and 
art ; the lovely walks and drives about the old 
town; and most of all, the surf. She never tired 
of the water, and many were the sails we had out 
on the smooth surface of the bay. She insisted 
one time upon having a clambake ; and out on the 
beach I built a fire, and we cooked and ate, 
gypsy fashion. But the happiest day of all was 
the one we spent on the ‘“‘ Long Drive”; happi- 
est to me, at least, for I had her to myself all day. 
We left in the early morning, when the world was 
yet gray with fog; but before long the sun came 
out on the sparkling waters of the sea, and lit up 
the masses of rocks and the glistening white 
beaches. She loaded down our carriage with sea- 
weed and shells, and even branches of cypress. 
She shuddered a little when she looked out on 


_the dark waters breaking over the rocks that rise 


jagged and threatening beneath Cypress Point 
ani when I repeated to her the story of a woman 
who, venturing too far on their treacherous foot- 
ing, was swept away by the strong current of the 
sea. We lingered longest on the dark, gravelly 
stretches of Pebble Beach, loath to leave the sea 
behind ; and just at dusk we drove back into the 
old town. That day she was mine ; my darling, 
who ean never be mine again, not even in death. 

A year passed, and shetwas still the bright, 
light-hearted Reba I had married. I knew now 
that our marriage would never give her the sweet 
seriousness of which her mother had spoken ; her 
feelings were not so deeply stirred. I was to her 
a comrade, a playmate; and she did not even 
know that she was withhoiding from me the best 
gift of her heart. 

We were sitting one Summer evening in our 
garden at home. She had been unusually tender 
in her playful caresses, and at last, laying her 
head against my cheek, whispered words that 
sent a thrill through my whole being. Then she 
turned to me with the sweet look of maternity 
already on her face. Suddenly a veil seemed to 
sweep over her. 

“Do you ever feel,” she said, “when some- 
thing happens to you, that you have known it 
all before—have felt it all in another world ?” 
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I shivered with a sudden shock of appprehen- 
sion. 

The weeks slipped pleasantly away. Reba and 
her mother were busy, and my dear girl seemed 
happier than ever before. I saw, too, that a new 
element had come into her love for me, and my 
heart grew strong with hope. Oh! those blessed, 
balmy days, that seem all the brighter now for 
the long night that followed. 

I came upon her one day sitting in the midst 
of delicate fabrics, with her head resting on her 
idle hand. As I went up and laid my hand on 
her arm I saw the traces of tears on her cheeks, 
the first I had ever known her to shed. 

‘‘ Reba, dearest, what is it ?” I said, lifting her 
up and taking her in my arms. 

She tried to laugh, but the sound had not the 
old note of gladness. 

‘‘T am haunted,” she said; ‘‘ pursued by a 
dream. Is it not absurd ? But I cannot shake 
it off.” 

I soothed her with caresses, but I could not 
trust myself to speak. 

‘‘T seem to be approaching a precipice,” 
continued, ‘‘ and you are trying to hold me back, 
but cannot save me. Oh! Dick, Dick, I seem to 
have lived these months of waiting before, and to 
know there is something terrible at the end.” 

It was long before I could compose her, and that 
night she moaned and trembled in her sleep. 

The days crept on, each finding Reba more 
restless, more haunted than before, and my own 
heart growing sadder and heavier with forebod- 
ing. But there would come bright days among 
them, when for hours at a time she would be her- 
self again; now merry and playful, and again 
tender and caressing. 

In one of these happy moments she was stand- 
ing by the window, looking out at the blue sea. 
She was watching the gulls wheel and circle about 
a ship just coming into port. Her face was radi- 
ant, and her hair seemed a halo about her. ,Sud- 
denly she turned to me with a smile and held out 
her arms. Filled with rapture, I sprang to her, 
caught her in my arms, and lifted her gently 
from her feet. In amomenta pallor crept over 
her face, and shudders passed through her frame. 

‘‘Not that—not so. I cannot it,” 
said, brokenly, passing her hand slowly across 
her forehead. ‘‘ How very strange!” she 
on, after a pause. ‘‘It seems to me that 
beating my hands against the barred gates of 


she 


bear she 
went 
I am 


heaven.” 

The moment we had dreaded so long came at 
last. For hours my darling had been in delirium. 
She had spoken to me last early in the morning ; 
it was now almost sunset. As I stood beside her, 
holding her hot hand, she had drawn down my 
face and kissed me. 
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** Don’t worry, Dick—dear Dick,” she said. 

I did not dream until long after that those were 
the last words my Reba would ever speak to me. 

Now, unable longer to bear the sight of her 
suffering, I went out, and, throwing myself upon 
a couch in the adjoining room, covered my face 
with my hands. 

Suddenly a piercing cry of anguish smote my 
heart. It was, “Conrad ! Conrad !” The next 
moment [ heard the wailing of the child. I 
started up, but at the door was seized by detain- 
ing hands. 

**Not yet—not yet; it is Conrad she is asking 
for !” 

I turned back and fell on my face. Ido not 
know how long I lay, but at last they brought the 
child and laid it in my arms. 

‘*She is better, she is conscious; but she does 
not ask for you; she wants Conrad,” they replied 
to my agonized inquiries. 

I fell back with a groan. How long must I 
endure this torture ? how long be kept from the 
birth-chamber of my child ? Could it be she had 
recalled the old life and forgotten the new? I 
heard her voice calling to her mother. 

‘** Mother, why doesn’t Conrad come ? Doesn’t 
he know ? Isn’t he here ?” 

The mother’s response was inaudible. 

There was silence for awhile, then she broke 
forth with a terrible cry. 

“Oh, I know—he is dead! he is dead! I re- 
member it all now. He fell from his horse be- 
fore I was sick. I nursed him.” 

Then I heard nothing but her sobs. Her sor- 
row for Conrad’s death seemed to prevent her 
gaining strength ; and day after day she lay quiet, 
trying not to show her grief, but getting always 
weaker instead of stronger. Her only comfort 
was the child. It grew to look more and more 
like her dead husband ; the features of the min- 
iature which her mother had shown me were re- 
peated in its tiny face; it had the same lustrous, 
dark eyes, the same soft, curling hair. Reba 
asked for the miniature, and now it seldom left 
her hands; only, indeed, when the child required 
some attention. She loved to lie with the infant 
on her breast, holding the picture before her, and 
tracing the wonderful resemblance. 

As for me, I dared not catch a glimpse of my 
darling, lest she should see me and receive a fatal 
shock ; I could scarcely ever see the child, for she 
would not bear it out of her sight ; only when she 
fell asleep her mother would steal softly out with 
it and lay it in my arms. It seemed strange and 
terrible that the shock of Conrad’s death, arrested 
so long ago, should come back and steal away the 
life that forgetfulness had spared before. It 
almost seemed to me that I was dreaming instead 
of Reba ; so perfect was her faith in the past. 
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Yet she might not die. Her mother hoped for 
her life; but for me, I dared not think of the 
future. It was alike inevitable darkness. 

One day she heard her mother speak my name. 
We thought her asleep, and her mother had called 
me softly, that I might steal a look at the dear 
face. 

‘* Mother,” she cried, ‘* you said ‘ Dick’; who 
is Dick ?” 

The sudden stir of her waking had caused the 
picture to slip from her hand to the floor. She 
reached for it, looking beseechingly at her mother, 
and when it was 
placed once more 
in her hand she 
pressed it beneath 
her cheek and lay 
back again with 
closed eyes. 

One day she 
seemed brighter 
than usual; but 
as her mother sat 
beside her she 
took the poor old 
hand in her own 
and laid it on her 
lips. 

** Mother,” she 
said, ‘‘ you must 
not grieve for me 
too much when I 
am gone.” 

The mother 
turned her face 
away. 

“Do not speak 
so, dearest,” she 
rejoined; “‘you 
will not dic.” 

‘“< Yes, mother ; 
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‘Yours till death—and after death.’ Ilow could 
I be untrue to him? Do you not know, mother, 
that marriage to anyone else would be terrible to 
me—an agony I could not endure ?” 

She fell into delirium again, and then she 
showed me the love and passion I had never 
k wn in her. She spoke unceasingly of her 
lo.. husband, now living through the bright days 
of her courtship, now her brief but happy mar- 
ried life, then passing through the agony of his 
sickness and the final separation. Without, I 
listened to her ravings; and, knowing full well 
that she would 
never see my face 
again, prayed God 
that she might 
live ; live with the 
love of Conrad in 
her heart and 
teach my child to 
call him father. 
No other thought 
was so terrible to 
me as that of her 
death. It follow- 
ed me through the 
day and haunted 
me by night. I 
could not lift my- 
self from under 
its weight. I 
went about dumb- 
ly struggling 
against it, and yet 
waiting for the 
end, 

It came at last. 
It was a balmy 
Summer day, such 
as that on which 
she first came to 
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and it is better 
so. I could not 
live without Con- 
rad. 

The mother looked at her yearningly, hesi- 
tated, and spoke again. 

** But, darling, you are young. All of life is 
before you. You might even, in years, find an- 
other love and be happy again.” 

A look of pain swept across the sweet, wasted 
face. 

“That you could think of such a thing, my 
mother! There could be no marriage for me 
with anyone but Conrad. We were united for 
eternity. Do I not well remember when first he 
held me in his arms and I asked him if he was 
mine forever ?—if I should never lose him? Ile 
drew my face to his and whispered these words: 


THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM.— THE FORMER PATRIARCH, 
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me, so full of life 
and hope and 
beauty. She was 
beautiful now, as 
she lay quiet, with her pure white facé framed in 
the halo of her bright hair, her eyes bent down 
on the tiny form by her side, and her hand clasp- 
ing the picture to her breast. 

I stood in the garden behind some sheltering 
shrubbery, my heart full of a mad longing to 
rush in and claim her once more before she died. 

The pink blossoms of a taxonia-vine threw 
themselves against the white curtain of her room, 
and a long line of light, tinged with the last sun- 
set hues, lay across the bed. Through the open 
window came the breath of the salt air and the 
odor of the trumpet-flowers from the tree in the 
garden, whose pendulous bells seemed heavy with 
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their own fragrance. But to Reba it was the 


breeze of the Atlantic blowing in to her the fra- 
grant scent of the flowers in the garden of her 


old home. 

‘* Mother,” said, ‘* the 
Don’t sou remember I wore them when 
Put me when I am 


she tuberoses are in 
bloom. 
I was 
dead.” 

She stretched out her hand to the child, but 
the poor arm could lift the little 
weight. Her mother rose from where she had 
been kneeling and laid him on her breast. The 
wasted fingers passed caressingly over the tiny 
face ; for the last time she lifted the picture and 


married ? them on 


no longer 


ARMENIAN PATRIARCH 


OF JERUSALEM. 


looked from its loved features to those of the 
child. 

An illumining smile played about the whiten- 
and was it the last beam of the fast- 
sinking sun, or did a strange, unearthly light 
stream from the face and the uplifted eyes, as, 
breathing once again the well-loved name, the 
spirit passed from earth ? 

The murmur of the sea came faintly to my 
the leaves stirred, and the white curtain 
fluttered and shook the clinging blossoms from 
its folds. The sobbing mother rose and tenderly 
closed the white lids. Then I went in and knelt 
by the side of my dead wife. 
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THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH OF JERUSALEM. 


py A. L. 


On Mount Zion, within the city-wall and near 
the David Tower, are the grounds and buildings of 
the Armenians. The Convent, Patriarchal Palace, 
Hospital, Church of St. James (brother of John and 
Jesus), Church of St. James the Less, the Church 
of St. Thomas, halls, dwellings, schools and a 
college cover a part of the ground, and there are 
a few residences and small buildings for various 
uses, all of stone; and in and around all these 
houses, palaces and churches there are courts, 
lanes, gardens and fields, closed in everywhere by 
strong stone walls, high and low, but never less 
than eight or ten feet. You need a guide to show 
the way in vr vut of the place, which is a laby- 
rinth perhaps not quite as intricate as that of 
Crete, but bewildering enough to a stranger. 

My first visit to the Armenian Convent was 
early one morning when a crowd of poor people, 
of all sorts and sizes and many nationalities, were 
gathered around the entrance, waiting for the 
daily distribution of bread. Promptly at the ap- 
pointed hour the key turned in the enormous 
lock, and the great gate opened a little, letting 
out two brothers in dark-brown monks’ gowns, 
and a basket of bread, which was quickly disposed 
of, one piece to a person. Each loaf was about 
the size of a breakfast bun. 

There were not quite loaves enough to go round, 
so that no baskets of fragments remained, al- 
though it was a miracle in the way of charity. 
This generous charity is repeated on each morn- 
ing in the year, and deserves the notice of every 
kindly heart in Christendom. The donation was 
at the least one part in 500 of the daily income of 
the convent, and it was given willingly, with 
smiling faces, ready fingers, and had the merit of 
being direct from the donor to the needy poor, 
which is more than can be said of some more pre- 
tentious charities, or charity organizations, in 
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cities nearer home. The Armenian system dis- 
tributes in fact one loaf at the cost of 499 loaves, 
and that is a notable fact. Another notable fact 
is, that Abgarus, who is said to have founded the 
Convent of St. James on the spot where he was 
told that the first Bishop of Jerusalem was mar- 
tyred, and which is now shown in the Church of 
St. James, realized a handsome profit on his in- 
vestment, which was nil; but as he suceeeded in 
feeding a certain number of poor persons for 
seven years, and his convent grew rich (on the 
fragments left over), and several buildings were 
added to his one hut, his fame was established, 
and his example of thrifty charity has been re- 
ligiously followed ever since. 

The wealth of this small city within a city 
(which has a wall of its own) is very considerable. 
Of course there must be many acres of good land 
and many rentable houses in different parts of the 
country on their books to account for their large 
income, but those vulgar items are not the real 
wealth of the glorious Order of the Armenian 
Monks of St. James. They have other and ines- 
timably more valuable treasures, some of which 
are the only genuine localities of certain holy 
places named in the Bible; all other so-called 
holy places having been more or less falsified, 
removed altogether to new sites. 
This, then, gives the Armenians a proud emi- 
nence (in their own esteem) above all other sects 
of Christians in the Holy City, and serves as 
a check on the Greeks and Latins, who make 
claims to the possession of similar holy places and 


changed, or 


sacred things. 

One of these sacred things is ¢he stone that was 
laid at the door of the Holy Sepulchre when it 
included the body of the Christ. The stone is 6 
feet 9 inches long, by 3 feet wide and 3 thick— 
certainly large enough to resist any ordinary ef- 











fort to carry it off, but we are told that rival sects 
have stolen it, and it has been recovered more 
than once. How it came where it is, a quarter of 
a mile from the Holy Sepulchre Chureh, is a 
question that causes some uneasiness in the mind 
of an Armenian, because the Latins accuse the 
Armenians of having stolen the block of marble. 
Why they should steal an ordinary pile of marble 
when a hundred like it could have been bought 
is another unanswered query. It is a precious 
piece of property, worth its weight in gold as ¢ 
draw for pilgrims, who have polished it in five or 
six places by their kisses, and worn away the solid 
marble to a depth of several inches. Every atom 
of dust carried off on the lips of visiting pilgrims 
of course returns, in the gifts of those devout 
souls, many thousand times its weight in gold. 

Another precious treasure is the actual cell in 
which Jesus was confined, as a Roman prisoner, 
the night before he was taken to Pilate’s judg- 
ment-hall. The nature of this piece of church 
property in some degree prevents its being 
hawked about by thieves, but not altogether. In 
reality it should have been a fixture in some one 
locality, instead of which the doctors (or invent- 
ors) of Scriptural localities have ingeniously dif- 
fered with each other about every place mentioned 
in Holy Writ, and also about several which are 
not mentioned either in the Old or the New Tes- 
tament ; and the various localities have been 
moved about all over the [oly City, from time to 
time, to suit the convenience of the dominant 
sect of the age. When the Greeks were strong 
the holy shrines sought and found protection 
from the Greek Patriarch ; when the Latins pre- 
vailed the sacred localities, like chickens, hur- 
ried to shelter under the wings of the Holy Sepul- 
chre Church, and the cock of St. Peter crew 
at Rome a defiance to all enemies of the faith. 
The Armenians claim to have the very stone on 
which the cock stood to crow at the time Peter 
immortalized himself by his chicken-hearted de- 
nial of his Master. It is surprising, in view of 
these facts, to find that the Armenians have any 
of the chickens. The explanation is, that the 
coop having been moved from the Holy Sepulchre 
Church site to the Temple area, under the Dome 
of the Rock, and again outside of the walls to the 
knoll now called the Grotto of Jeremiah, and 
back once more to the Holy Sepulchre Church, 
in some of those removals, it may be presumed, 
one or more localities dropped out, or became 
misplaced, and these estrays were grabbed by « 
rival sect and appropriated to base uses. 

Another item in this catalogue of treasures is 
that the custom has prevailed for many centuries 
which required each Patriarch to add a new 
building to the collection, as his receipt for the 
income received during his term of office. Fol- 
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lowing this plan, the late Patriarch built apart- 
ments connecting the convent near the entrance 
with the garden across the street. In those spa- 
cious and beautiful rooms, the finest and largest 
reception-rooms in Jerusalem, the present Arme- 
nian Patriarch receives and entertains visitors, on 
church or civil business, or on merely social or 
ceremonial occasions. The style of the rooms is 
an imitation of the so-called Italian, which was 
popular at Constantinople a few years since, and 
is very ornamental so far as ornate forms, gold, 
bright colors and skillful work can go. Some 
critics have said it was too showy. ‘The Armenian 
Patriarch’s palace is said to stand on the site 
of the town-house of Caiaphas, the High-priest. 
Another treasure. At the head of this vast estab- 
lishment is now a fine specimen of a man, in the 
prime of life, whose Armenian name may be 
translated into James. After a ccurse of study 
of seven years in the college of the convent here 
he was given five years more in Paris, where his 
studies were severe, and full of honors for thor- 
oughness and efficiency, and where also he ac- 
quired much knowledge of the world outside of 
his native land, and of religion beyond the limits 
of his creed. He was also acquainted with Lon- 
don, Berlin and Vienna, from a few weeks’ stay, 
and association with scholars, in those cities. 

He was called home to Jerusalem because of 
the severe illness of his predecessor, the late Pa- 
triarch, whose great age gave warning that the 
summons to cross the Jordan might be expected 
any day. 

James, when in Paris, although a student of 
divinity, chemistry, philosophy, and other sub- 
jects, including anatomy and physiology, yet con- 
trived to enjoy the hospitalities of that. gay city 
as other students are wont to do. “We became 
acquainted at my hotel, in Rue des ‘Neuf Ma- 
turins (The Nine Maturins—monks), and, as we 
attended the same classes and medical lectures, 
were together very often. ‘Te was known as the 
‘ Bright Armenian ” by his classmates. We ex- 
changed information about our native countries, 
and I learned much as to the average state of 
knowledge among the clergy of thes Armenian 
Church. It is a popular opinion in Armenia that 
the region around Lake Van is the garden of the 
world, and is the site of the original Garden of 
Eden, of which there have been many imitations 
offered, and that Ararat is the veritable mountain 
on which Noah’s Ark rested after the Flood. 
These sacred localities increase the list of treas- 
ures belonging to the Armenians to a degree that 
is really beyond calculation. 

There were many others wlo had roeins there 
besides James and myself, and whom we met at 
the breakfast and dinner tables, amongst whom 
were two young persons from Mont d’Or in Central 
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France, students of the fine arts, and who, as is 
the custom, made our lives much more comfort- 
able than they otherwise would have been. Our 
rooms were always kept in 
order, our buttons sewed 
on, instead of wandering 
no one knew where, and 
other little services, the 
remembrance of which is 
and ever full of 
pleasant belongings. 
They were skillful fencers, 
and developed our muscles in a scientific manner. 
They also developed in one of us a sentiment that 
is so well described in the words, ‘‘ A thing that 
is of man’s life a part, but is woman’s whole ex- 
istence,” although in this case it seemed to have 
taken the opposite as to sex, as will appear by 
and by. 

His recall separated us; he to his station in 
Jerusalem, I to wanderings in various countries 
in the pursuit of my art. An engagement to paint 
a portrait in Cairo, Egypt, some years later, made 
it possible, after it was finished, to visit Jerusa- 
lem, where I found the student transformed, “ by 
laying on of hands,” into the Patriarch of a large 
branch of the Christian Church ; but the man was 
there still, and although enveloped in magnifi- 
sent garments, as in the case of the High-priest 


sweet, 


THE SEAL. 


Aaron, “for glory and for beauty,” yet manly, 
healthy and vigorous, with the best instincts and 


motives of humanity. I felt drawn toward him 
with a strong cord of sympathy, for he was over- 
flowing with good qualities, tempered with mild 
superstitions, and what in other and less able 
men would have been vices, yet in him they were 
natural and good. He had a great many rules 
or observances in his personal habits, and could 
not or did not even so much as tie or untie his 
cravat without saying something deemed requisite 
for the occasion. 

Pious ? 

Kminently so ; far beyond the power of a’few 
words to explain. So far as the rules of the con- 
vent would permit, he was generous, charitable 
of other men’s follies and errors of judgment, 
and kind almost without exception. He allowed 
me to address him, when we were alone together, 
as James, simply; but of course the rules of eti- 
quette required me to use his proper titles on all 
other occasions, more especially when he was in 
council with the officers of the convent or digni- 
taries of the church, or when any of them were 
present at dinner. 

‘* James,” I said, ‘how does it come about 
that you, who so much despise mere show and 
glitter, have so many French clocks, gilded 
chairs, brass bedsteads, and silk and satin hang- 
ings, and Turkish and Persian rugs ?” 
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** These things are required about me as a sup- 
posed necessity for sustaining the dignity of the 
patriarchal office. So far I bear with them ; but 
you know that my private apartments——” 

‘Are a model of simplicity ; comfortable, but 
plain.” 

“The paintings, however, are my choice, and 
my taste in art matters was very much improved 
in Paris; at least, it leans now toward Western 
rather than Eastern ideas.” 

‘* Your predecessors decorated the Church of 
St. James ?” 

‘Yes; and it is probable that they followed 
Oriental notions and feelings in the forms and 
materials, which are very showy—very, indeed ; 
but, however gorgeous, they simply reflect the 
ideas of our people, who are impressed with the 
glitter of precious stones and metals, and rich 
stuffs of fine linen, wool and silk. Decorative 
painting and mosaic-work on the walls and floors 
are great promoters of devotion.” 

**T suppose the Armenians are a pious and de- 
votional people.” 

‘*You are in error. Pious as all Orientals are, 
and faithful in their duties to the aged and in 
their obligations to each other; but they are not 
as a people very strongly attached to the church. 
It never took a deep hold on their nature, which 
is free and untamable.” 

‘The services which I 


attended a few days 
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since were honored by a large number of both 
men and women, all of whom seemed to give 
close attention to the ritual and the music.” 
“*And a much livelier interest in each other. 
The group of ladies who gathered near the centre 
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supposed those acts of supererogation were a nec- 
essary part of the service. 
occurrence, 


And this is a common 
I have to restrain 1 y feelings often 
when prompted to rebuke such | vity in a place 
devoted to the service of God.” 
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of the church, you 
every genuflection 
keeping exact time with the other worshipers, 
and at the same time were so busy nodding, whis- 
pering and giggling that a stranger might have 


may have noticed, followed 
and prostration customary, 


‘“‘The large attendance shows 
in the service.” 

‘«'The splendor of the vestments of the priests, 
and the music, are strong in drawing the people. 
The Romans, and the Greeks also, knew the value 


a lively interest 
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of gorgeous display in rich draperies, flowers, and 
grand harmonies in music in public assemblies. 
When the church was truly popular its displays 
largely took the place which the theatre now fills. 
The so-called early fathers of the church intro- 
duced the theatre to the 
wrote plays and took a part in the performance, 
which was always in the line and character of the 
teachings of the church. They were wise. The 
common people are not thinkers, and need lead- 
ers, and the best leaders and teachers use both 
the eyes and the ears. The reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, the lesson, the sermon, the exhorta- 
tion for charity, are so many stimulants to piety.” 

“The paintings on the walls of the church are 
also stimulants ?” 

‘** Not simply so—they are also educators. 


service of the church, 


The 
whole story of our faith and belief is told in those 
pictures, and in plain, straightforward style, 
which can be understood by the poorest peasant 
from Armenia.” 

“The paintings are in what is called the By- 
zautine school, or style, more rigid, gaudy and 
decorative than artistic.” 

‘Religious art is never purely artistic, or, 
rather, as the fine-art element increases the re- 
ligious element diminishes. Those Byzantine 


pictures are uncouth, crude, and gairish as works 
of art, when compared with modern works by the 


masters, but they are consecrated by tradition to 
the use of the church, and are a thousand times 
more effective as instructors to our poor and, in 
many cases, illiterate people than the finest crea- 
tions of Raphael or Michael Angelo. Let the 
educated and refined enjoy the great masters, but 
the masses must be reached through their feel- 
ings.” 

‘It is the opinion of some travelers that pil- 
grims from Armenia are usually grave, comely 
and respectable in appearance, more or less like 
the Quakers in England and the United States of 
North America.” 

“Yes; I am proud to say they do compare tery 
favorably with peoples from other countries, ex- 
repting English and ‘rsorican travelers. But, 
then, the visitors from those countries are al- 
most all rich sightseers, there being few real 
pilgrims, excepting priests, who have a genuine 
desire to see the holy places. The educated tray- 
eler is seldom a devout pilgrim. Culture and re- 
ligion seem to go hand in hand only part way in 
the life of the modern scholar. This ought not 
to be so, for it is natural to proceed from facts to 
science, then to philosophy, and finally to religion 
as the sum and substance of all.” 

‘*That is well said from a church prelate who 
has the care and theological training of a college 
full of young priests, a hundred monks, and three 
convents well supplied with nuns to look after in 
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the Holy City, besides convents at Jaffa, Ramleh 
and Bethlehem, and who knows how many others 
in Armenia and elsewhere, including Egypt !” 

““We have a Patriarch at Etchmiazin 

‘*Who assists in the care of the richest of all 
the Oriental branches of the Christian Church.” 

‘© Yes; the richest in worldly wealth, in tradi- 
tions of the fathers of the church, and in the 
possession of the true sites . 

** According to the monks. Those sites are 
true only which have been settled upon by the 
monks at different times, and placed to suit their 
wishes or convenience. So it has happened that 
some holy places have had several localities.” 

‘If it were not a serious matter I should have 
to laugh at the absurdity of the idea that an 
event in the life of the divine Saviour, or of the 
holy Apostles, could have had more than one loca- 
tion. But it is to be hoped that these petty dis- 
sensions over non-essential things have had their 
day, and that by common consent, if not by con- 
viction of the facts, when possible, these questions 
as to sites have been settled.” 

“It is only a question in geography or chorog- 
raphy, after all. Just now there are other things 
better worth the time; for instance, I am anxious 
to see the inside of your fine-art studio, and to 
know your teacher.” 

‘He is a fine specimen of native Armenian, is 
a relative of the Patriarch at Etchmiazin, and is 
ambitious to succeed in art. Several excellent 
copies of large altar-pieces, which are in use in 
our churches here and at home, are his handi- 
work.” 

**] thought this was your home ?” 

‘«The home is where the heart is, and mine is 
patriotic. My early recollections are vivid. The 
mountains, valleys and streams around Lake Van 
are often in my mind, and keep alive a longing 
to revisit the home of my childhood. These sa- 
ered scenes in the Holy Land are only useful in 
their way, as parts of the scheme of the church, 
but they do not satisfy the man; they are the 
surroundings of the church dignitary.” 

** T suppose you have photographs of Armenian 
scenery ?” 

‘* Many, which you may see, if you wish. They 
are beautiful in my eyes. Not so grand as your 
Yosemite or Niagara; but, then, the scenery is in 
Armenia. My best pictures of Armenian scenes 
are of my own make. I was always an enthusiast 
in drawing, with pencil or in colors, My first 
box of water-colors was a treasure. Come, let us 
go to the studio of Brother Yohanna. He is al- 
ready a priest in orders, but he sacrifices himself 
for the sake of art, teaching in the college and 
painting altar-pieces. We are at the door of the 
college. Let us goin. Here, my friend, is the 
only place in the convent, except my bedroom, 
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where we can feel we are secluded, ‘This is a 
charmed and delightful retreat, where we may 
commune with the best souls through their best 
works, and do so without supervision. One of 
the annoyances of official position here in Jeru- 
salem is the constant surveillance, which it is al- 
most impossible to escape. You are never free, 
unless alone in your chamber, and may never be 
sure that your words will not be reported, even 
when you speak in a foreign tongue. In reality 
no tongue is foreign here, where the poorest illit- 
erate persons speak eight or ten languages from 
childhood, learning from their playmates as ea- 
sily as they learn to eat figs or smoke cigarettes.” 

** The professor has pupils enough to keep him 
busy, it seems, from the number of easels and 
canvases.” 

‘* He has six, or ten, or more, as it may happen, 
but only two or three who are really in earnest. 
He discourages all who have no talent for draw- 
ing, or genius for telling a story in form and 
color. Those who have he adopts as his chil- 
dren for the years they are with him, and talks 
with them about art and its processes, and also its 
higher aims and uses. That is real instruction. 
he qualities and uses of pigments belong to the 
elementary teacher.” 

We were then in the anteroom to the pro- 
fessor’s private studio, and I noticed among those 
who were copying pictures one at work on a fine, 
large head of some unknown saint; a young per- 
son whose figure, although disguised as a monk, 
seemed somewhat familiar to my eyes. I followed 
my friend James from ‘one easel to another, listen- 
ing to his remarks about the drawings or paint- 
ings in progress, until we came to the student 
mentioned, when I recognized in the supposed 
young monk one of the two young persons from 
Mont d’Or whom we had known in Paris. But 
as my friend passed on, after calling my attention 
to the good quality of the work on the easel, | 
tried to look blank, and his highness looked 
grateful. 

When we had left the studio, and were seated 
under a leafy tree in the garden, and were quite 
sure we were away from hungry ears, I said: 
‘““My dear friend James, how could you have 
the heart to sacrifice those massive locks of glossy 
brown hair ?” 

‘They were a willing sacrifice of a loving heart 
which beats for me alone.” 

“Ah, you are a happy man, in spite of the dull 
routine and traditionary restraints of your official 
position.” 

“You speak well, and it is true that my life 
has been doubled, made doubly happy and blessed, 
by that young life. I hope you will have time to 
paint two pictures. You remember our contract 
calls for one.” 
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** Yes, one—of yourself in official robes ; and, 
if I understand correctly, the second one is to be 
of Victori——”” 

“The same. 

“© As an art student 2?” 

“And one who will carry off honors and 
prizes.” 


” 


*T should say had secured a first prize al- 
ready.” 

** If you were not an old friend I should sup- 
pose you intended to compliment me; but as I 
know you to be discreet and prudent, I will con- 
sider that your thoughts are on the subject of the 
fine arts only. It is the professor who has won 
the prize, not I.” 

‘*And so thinking, let me say that I have two 
excellent models.” 

**You look upon the external, and I study the 
internal, or spiritual, man.” 

“Tf I did not or could not see, or correctly es- 
timate, the spiritual soul within, I should never 
truly represent the exterior, which is simply the 
clothing, or, rather, the material expression of 
the spirit.” 


* 


The religious painters, then, never painted 
real men or women ?” 

‘*Not so. They saw in fancy or in imagina- 
tion the ideal of a certain phase of religious life, 
and gave it expression. ‘To this mode of art cre- 
ation we owe the Mary Magdalens, St. Johns, 
Jeromes, and the long list of others, each of whom 
represents a spark of the divine in human life. 
The true artist must first feel the ideal as a 
reality in his mind; the work is, after that, 
merely an expression of his thoughts about his 
ideal. The old religious painters conceived their 
ideals when on their knees, devoutly adored the 
great source of divine life, and humbly prayed 
for power to represent even a spark from the soul- 
fire of the heavens.” 

“ But it is not to be supposed that the Byzan- 
tine school of painters were artists. They were 
splendid mechanics in colors, but their figures 
are lifeless, emotionless, and so cannot, and 
never do, excite emotion in the beholder. The 
priest always has to explain the picture, and the 
picture is as dogmatic as the creed or the sermon. 
The paintings in our Church of St. James are a 
system of mnemonics, which serves to remind 
the preacher of certain doctrines, or recall partic- 
ular legends, and as such are gorgeous hieroglyph- 
ics. They teach the orthodoxy of the age in which 
they were painted, and have little or nothing in 
common with the time of the Apostles, or even of 
the early ages of the church, aside from Byzan- 
tium. They teach the Greek christology, a mask 
of manhood hiding a mysterious divinity, a life 
of shadows and ghosts, instead of a human, liv- 
ing, real Christ, Son of God, in a true body. with 
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a rational soul. Such art is no help to the edu- 
cated, and I am inclined to believe it is a hin- 
drance to true advancement in the illiterate. A 
true art illuminates and glorifies the Gospel his- 
tory ; these magnificent and splendid puppets only 
excite my aversion.” 

** After all, you must admit that the Byzantine 
style, with all its stiffness of forms, 
splendor of colors and morbid sternness 
of religious spirit, skillfully blends the 
harshness of the Eastern theology with 
the luxurious pomp of Rome.” 

“Yes, and it does more; it prema- 
turely exalts men and women among 
the angels and saints, and exaggerates 
the wealth and political importance of 
the church. Whatever the church is, 
or may be, it should never displace 
humanity. The church, like fire, is a 
good servant, but a bad master. It 
warms and enlivens and causes growth 
when in due subordination ; but when 
it becomes supreme, in both religious 
and civil affairs, then it sweeps away 
human liberties like a vast conflagra- 
tion, which devours cities and forests, 
and makes millions beggars.” 

** Faith in the divine Saviour has in- 
spired some of the noblest souls to work 
for humanity. In the West , 

**T know the history of literature in 
the West. Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, 


Goethe, Rousseau, and the host of glo- 
rious lights who have filled the world 
with beauty and delight, and whose 
inspiration was mainly not from the 
dogmas of the church or the creed, but 
from the healthy human heart, spring- 
ing up into blossom and fruit naturally, 
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and not by reason of theoretical and artificial 
training. The church is founded on a theory ; 
life is reel.” 

*“Who are those ladies—the group of three, 
who are sitting for a sketch to the professor ? 
I should like to make a sketch of them also, if 
it would be proper.” 

The Patriarch spoke to the professor, and he, 
having asked permission of the ladies, introduced 
the Patriarch and the artist. They were from 
Bitlis, on the west shore of Lake Van, in Ar- 
menia, and were relatives of one of the pupils in 
the art school, who was also a student of theol- 
ogy. ‘They were members of a party of thirty 
who had undertaken the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, some of whom had relatives in the schools 
of the convent. It was a rare treat to have three 
beautiful young women in their native costume, 
from the country traversed and described by 
Xenophon ; large and well-formed, healthy and 
witty. 

The Patriarch chatted with them, and now and 
again translated a smart saying or a witty answer 
by one or another of the ladies. ‘They were so 
pleased with my sketch that the Patriarch invited 
them to sit for a photograph which he promised 
to make with his own hands, and we all followed 
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him to the laboratory, where 
he had a camera and all other 
requisites for photography. 
They sat in a group, and also 
singly, and the pictures were, 
a success, as the proofs showed 
next day. 

When the Patriarch gave 
nfe another sitting, a day or 
two later, I ventured to ob- 
serve that perhaps his selec- 
tion of a young person from 
Mont d’Or as a precious gem, 
while his native country 
seemed to abound in gems, 
was at least a subject of con- 
templation. 

“You are right,” he said ; 
‘my country is rich in noble 
and beautiful women, and I 
have not altogether been un- 
mindful of their claims upon 
me as a young man ; but “ 

‘*Ts there a skeleton in your 
closet also ?” 

“Yes; and I once longed 
to plant my cadaver under 
the roses. But a second and 
a sober thought suggested 
that, as there are as good fish 
in the sea as were ever caught 
out, my case was not hopeless, 
so I resolved to see other 
skies.” 

** You made the pilgrimage 
to the sacred shrines ?” 

“Of my native land, not 
here. I sought shelter with a 
relative who was secretary to 
the Patriarch at Etchmiazin. 
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He studied for a few months 

and then advised me to enter 

a college and prepare for the ministry, and with 
a keen foresight suggested this place, ‘ Because,’ 
eaid he, ‘the Patriarch of Jerusalem is advancing 
in years, and some one will succeed him. Your 
chance will be good; as good, if not better, than 
many others, for you are a cousin on the mother’s 
side of the Patriarch of Etchmiazin, and you have 
relatives who are wealthy, and who will be proud 
of your advancement.’” 

** Did he show any substantial proof of his sin- 
eerity ?” 

** He did, for he lent me the money for a year’s 
expenses as a student here, and presented my case 
to others, who made my treasury overflow, until I 
was called to the throne of St. James.” 

‘Where is the skeleton ? It is hidden beyond 
my ken.” 


THE CONVENT STUDIO. 


‘*] hoped to lead you away from that unpleas- 
ant theme by narrating some of the incidents of 
my life which would bring the account down to 
the time of our meeting in Paris.” 

‘Exactly ; and that must naturally expose the 
skeleton.” 

‘*T surrender. In my green youth I fell des- 
perately in love with my cousin, an adorable she, 
whom I must name Philomela, because I once 
vowed never to speak her name again. She was 
daughter to my maternal uncle, and one year my 
senior. If ever lover lost his heart, and his head, 
too, I was the one. My uncle, my father’s 
brother, was a cool-headed man, and having ne 
son of his own, adopted me ina manner, although 
my parents never surrendered me to him. Yet 
he spent large sums of money on my education, 
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and in surrounding me with every good thing 
which he thought would help to incline me to the 
church. He was ambitious of having a church 
dignitary in the family, and often said he was 
willing to devote the half of his fortune to secure 
that prize. 

‘‘In the Armenian Church the priest is obliged 
to marry, but the Bishop and the Patriarch (Varta- 
bed) are prohibited and must be celibates. If I 
remained a priest the marriage with my cousin 
was possible ; but that would not satisfy my uncle’s 
ambition, for he desired me to strive for higher 
honors. So, when he discovered the mutual pas- 
sion between Philomela and me, he at once formed 
a plan to separate us.” 

«* And he succeeded, as all horrid old uncles do, 
I suppose ?” 

“Yes, and no. When my cousin learned his 
intention she resolve to enter a convent, and in 
a few days disappeared. No one ever knew where 
she went. She has not been heard from since by 
any of her family.” 

“And you entered the ministry in earnest after 
that ?” 


“Yes 


For some years I devoted every waking 
hour to those studies which were required for ad- 
vancement, and was so fortunate as to rise step by 
step, as you know, to the highest place in the 
church, except it may be that at Etchmiazin.” 

‘And did your uncle live to see you elevated 
to the throne ?” 

‘He still lives. He is a banker, a miser, has 
lost everyone of his family, and now tells me I am 
his only heir—to vast sums of money, tracts of 
land, many houses and unnumbered gems.” 

“Then, why should you complain ?” 

“Only that I cannot forget how his ambition 
destroyed my dearest hopes of life and love, and 
made my heart a desert——” 

“¢ Until Mont d’Or, or, rather, Victori—— 

‘‘Dug awell in the desert, and made a little 
oasis there, which blossoms like a second Garden 
of Eden ; but not for me alone—the young priest, 
the professor of painting, has won her heart.” 

‘* Have you any likeness of your early love ?” 

“Yes. Here it is. A faded and worn minia- 
ture on ivory, painted when I was in an ecstasy 
of love and anticipation.” 

‘* Would you like to meet that old love again— 
now 2” 

‘You startle me! I would, and I would not. 
It would tear me in pieces. No, anything but 
that may happen to me. I mourned her as dead 
for many years, and it would seem like a resur- 
rection to meet her now. But why do you say 
this ?” 

“*T look at this face in my sketch, and feel that 
I have Seen in one of the three young women 
whom I sketched some time ago a likeness, I 
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may be mistaken, but the feeling is strong 
that ‘ 

‘Show me your sketch of the young women. 
We will compare it with the professor’s. Now 
let us go to the labpratory and examine the photo- 
graphs made of them.” 

It was but one or two minutes’ walk 
laboratory. 

“This is the one. Yes, I see the resemblafice 
to her—to my Philomela. I wonder if they are 
still in the city? I must inquire.” 

I inquired that afternoon of Mr. Spittler, the 
banker, who spoke Armenian, and he said the 
party had changed their money with him, and 
had told him something about their families and 
the country they came from, and he promised to 
learn more, if possible, so as to satisfy the Patri- 
arch’s desire. In the course of the inquiry he 
learned that the mother of one of the young 
women had been in the Holy City, and at the 
Mediterranean Ilotel, where she had a room with 
a window facing toward the Armenian Convent, 
and she had visited the convent nearly every day 
of her stay in the city. She had left for Jaffa, 
where she awaited the steamer for Smyrna. 

All night we rode our slow-pacing donkeys, 
and found ourselves—the Patriarch and I—about 
daylight at the door of the Armenian Convent in 
Jaffa, where the party had secured rooms. We 
were admitted, and passed the long and tedious 
hours (so the time in waiting seemed to me, for 
I entered into the spirit of the enterprise for my 
friend James’s sake) in the bath, inspecting the 
fine gardens, watching the water-machine lifting 
water from the large, deep well, and inquiring 
every little while of the monks if the Armenian 
travelers were stirring. 

They came out of their rooms about nine 
o'clock, and sat in a groyp under the orange- 
trees, when the Patriarch, dressed as a monk, 
approached and made a few inquiries, as if he 
was a stranger. 

His appearance was engaging, his manner pol- 
ished, and he at once elicited a courteous atten- 
tion, and was soon in a full tide of conversation. 
He told me, on the way back to Jerusalem, that 
my surmise was correct, and that the young 
woman was a daughter of his Philomela; that 
her mother purposely concealed her identity from 
him—why, the danghter did not know, but he 
did. ‘*Ah,” he said, “was ever such devotion 
known ina woman? She fled from home to be 
out of the way of my advancement ; after a stay 
of a year or two in Bitlis she married a banker, 
and strove to forget in her new home the griefs 
and disappointment of the old. The visit to Je- 
rusalem was not a pilgrimage to the holy places, 
but to be near, once more, to the altar on which 
she had burned the her first love.” 


to the 


incense of 
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She had seen the Patriarch many times, talked 
with him, had received his patriarchal blessing, 
but had carefully concealed her identity from 
him, and was now returning with her heart’s de- 
sire gratified, for he was honored, happy and con- 
tented. 

That was her estimate of him; but she could 
not read his heart, nor look into his mind. How 
sad the tones of his voice were on that long night 
ride returning to his palace it is impossible to de- 
scribe. We parted at the convent-gate, he to his 
patriarchal duties, I to keep an appointment ; and 
we met again the day I left Jerusalem for the 
steamer, when I saw him for the last time, per- 
haps, unless I am called again to visit the Holy 
City. 

Good-by, James. My heart is sad at leaving 
you. I hope you will find consolation in the 
church. The promises of good things to those 
who are faithful are fulfilled- sometimes. 

After all, this life-has many consolations. In 
spite of the artificial restraints of the church and 
society, healthy human nature will assert itself. 


ONE OF VIDOCQ’'S ESCAPADES. 


ONE of the many prisons of which Vidocq was 
a transient inmate was that of Quimper, whence 


he escaped at night disguised in the garments of 
a nun, which he had contrived to steal from a 
Sister of Charity who visited the place. 

Before the sun rose he had walked two leagues. 
At ten o’clock he reached a little hamlet with a 


church. The sexton of the church, a little busy 
village gossip, besought the weary nun to rest and 
take refreshment at the vicar’s house. The vicar, 
a kindly gray old man, was on the point of cele- 
brating mass. Vidocq was pressed to join the 
service, and consented ; but the awkward style in 
which he made the signs and genuflections very 
nearly let his secret slip. Then, with the vicar 
and the sexton, he sat down to breakfast, where, 
although he was so starved that he could easily 
have cleared the table, he was forced to nibble 
like a mouse. He announced that he was bound 
upon a pilgrimage of penance. ‘‘ For what sin, 
dear sister?” inquired the busy little sexton. 
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‘* Alas, dear brother,” replied the simple 
‘for the sin of curiosity.” And the sexton, at 
that answer, held his peace. With the vicar’s 
blessing he resumed his journey. ‘Two weeks later 
he turned up at Arras, 
us one risen 


nun, 


His friends received him 
from the dead. But, even in dis- 
guise, the danger of discovery was great, and he 
resolved to hide himself in Holland. At Rotter- 
dam he fell in with a Frenchman who was press- 
ing sailors for the Dutch. The knave invited 
him to dinner, and put a drug into his wine. 
When Vidocq woke up from the stupor into 
which he had been thrown he found himself on 
board of a Dutch brig-of-war. 

The crew, two hundred landsmen, pressed by 
force or by trickery, were a sorry herd of lubbers. 
One was a bookkeeper ; another was a gardener ; 
another, like Vidocq, was a soldier.. Not one in 
ten could keep his legs, or knew the difference 
between port and starboard. But every man of 
them was perfectly acquainted with the boat- 
swain’s rope’s end, which at the slightest provo- 
sation descended on their backs. Resistance 
seemed a dream ; for a guard of five-and-twenty 
soldiers watched them with cocked muskets. 
But no guard was close enough for Vidocq. He 
hatched a plot among his fellow-slaves. A hun- 
dred and twenty of them watched their moment, 
and when half the guards were sitting down to 
dinner seized the whole troop and locked them 
in the hold. One of the mutineers, a sailor, was 
set to steer the vessel. But unluckily this man 
turned out to be a traitor, He ran the ship be- 
neath the cannon of a fort, to which he made a 
secret signal. A boat of officers and men put off 
from shore. Escape was hopeless ; for at a sign 
the fortress could have blown them all out of the 
water. The party came on board. Vidocq, as 
the ringleader, was seized, and would probably 
have ended his career by swinging at a yardarm 
had not his companions sworn, with one accord, 
that if he suffered the least injury they would 
throw a torch into the magazine and bdow the 
ship into the air. The officials thought it best 
to gain the service of a man so powerful. The 
mutineers were pardoned ; the hardships of their 
life were mitigated; and Vidocq rose to be an 
officer, with the rank of bombardier. 





Deep in the bay the old church lies, 
Beyond the storm-wind’s power. 

The waves that whelmed it ever play 
In ripples round the tower. 

And if you look down through the tide— 
Many and many a tim 

You may catch the glimmer of the stones, 
Or hear the sweet bells chime! 


For they that dwell deep in the sea, 
Below the wind and rain, 

The mermen and the mermaidens, 
Have built it up again! 

They have made fast the ruined walls 
With their immortal hands, 

And strewn the aisle with red sea-flowers, 
And with the wet sea-sands. 


And when a drifting boat comes back 
Rock-shattered to the shore, 

With never captain at the helm, 
Nor sailor at the oar, 


Then down below the stormy foam 
The sweet old bells ring free : 


They call upon the mariners 


That come no more from sea. 


BELOW THE SEA. 





WOLVES AND WERE-WOLVES. 


By C. F. 

NEVER, probably, has any encounter with wild 
beasts excited such widespread sympathy as that 
which, a year ago last Winter, brought to M. 
Pasteur’s care, in the Ulm Street laboratory in 
Paris, twenty-six Russians who were so fearfully 
lacerated by the tame wolf which, having been 
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has a more suggestive subject offered itself for 
painter or poet than that of the group of terror- 
stricken, wolf-bitten Russian peasants, well-nigh 
as shaggy as the foe, and of that brave Moujick 
coachman, a man of most noble appearance and 
quiet, resolute bearing, who, arriving just in time 


IN M. PASTEUR’S LABORATORY, PARIS.— WOLF-BITTEN RUSSIAN MOUJICKS UNDERGOING 


INOCULATION 


bitten by a mad dog, had itself developed the 
dread symptoms of hydrophobia.* And rarely 








* So effectual had been the transmission of this fearful 
poison, and so wholly does the disease still mock at man’s 
efforts to counteract it, that of those twenty-six patients 
inoculated by M. Pasteur five died in Paris, and four 
more, who had been treated with apparent success, died 
of hydrophobia immediately after their return to Russia. 

Vol. XXXI., No. 3—20, 


AGAINST HYDROPHOBIA. 


to see the rabid brute spring on a woman, rushed 
forward, although unarmed, to seize it by the 
scruff of the neck; knowing that, by so doing, 
he would divert its fury from that victim to him- 
self. 

He counted on being able to hold it in such a 
manner that it should not be able to bite him 
till further help should come. But the wolf was 
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too quick for him, and caught him by the left 
arm. Seizing it with the right hand, and getting 
astride of it, he exerted his whole strength to 
hold it down till he could plant one knee firmly 
its loins, and thus obtain a secure mastery 
though all this time his left arm was 
held, as in a vise, by the teeth of the mad wolf. 
Catching sight of a hatchet, he called to the 
owner of brute, bidding him bring it, but 
the wretch refused, knowing that a blow from 
the hatchet would involve the destruction of the 
skin, which he still hoped to sell to advantage ! 
In the effort to reach the hatchet by stretching 
out his own hand the gallant hero was’ obliged 
to relax the pressure of his knee, and so the wolf 
vot partially free ; and, turning, seized the right 
left cruelly lacerated. Never- 
theless, though in terrible pain, and weak from 
loss of blood, he contrived to regain the mastery ; 
and, af a terrible struggle, secured the wolf 
between his knees and held him there by main 
force, while, with the wounded left arm, he not 
reach the hatchet, but to deal 
shoulders of the grim 
sut 
a dearly bought victory, for by this time 
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ght arm was so fearfully lacerated that the 

was hanging in ribbons. 
Never, perhaps, in the days of knightly chiv- 
alry had wounds so hideous been received in de- 
but 
peasant seemed all unconscious of having done 
Indeed, if we may 
judge from this story, and from one reported by 
the Odessa correspondent of the Daily News, 
such magnificent heroism seems by no means a 
nique instance. The writer tells of a visit to 
the Bacteriological Hospital at 
during the previous twelve months, 519 persons 
had been treated on the Pasteur system ; the pa- 
tients having come all parts of Russia, 
Roumania, Servia and Balgaria. Among these 
were five peasants who had just arrived from the 
district of Ismail, having all been bitten by a 
mad wolf. One was a powerfully built old man, 
who related how, a few days previously, while 
working in his farmyard in the gray of the early 
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fense of any woman; this brave Russian 


rthy of notice. 
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Odessa, where, 


from 


dawn, suddenly something sprang on his back 
and fell off. Turning sharply round, he found 
himself face to face with a savage-looking wolf in 
the act of crouching to renew the attack. The 
vead and jaws of the brute were all bespattered 
with foam, and it was unmistakably rabid. One 
glance revealed the full horror of the situation ; 
Lut. without one moment’s hesitation, the brave 
old peasant threw himself on his assailant, thrust 
his left hand into the wolf’s open mouth and 
seized it by the root of the tongue, while with 
his right hand he strove to strangle the powerful 
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foe. A fearful struggle ensued ; the wolf’s fangs 
met through the man’s hand, holding it like a 
Although suffering excruciating torture, 
the farmer held on for ten minutes ere calling 
for help. Then throwing himself bodily on the 
brute, he wrestled desperately with it, till several 
neighbors came to the rescue and dispatched it. 
So firm was the grip of those powerful jaws that 
even in death they never relaxed, and the lower 
jaw had to be sawn off ere the man’s lacerated 
hand could be released. With a smile, recalling 
the prowess of younger days, and of many a 
hard-fought victory, the old man told his visitor 
that ‘‘it was the first time that a sneaking dog 
of a wolf had proved a match for him, but he 
was as he used to be, and had 
somehow lost the old grip.” 

During the abnormally hot Summer of 1887 
hydrophobia in Southern Russia increased to a 
very alarming extent, and mad wolves claimed 
an unusually large number of victims. Of forty- 
seven patients who within ten days were brought 
from various parts of the country, to be treated 
at the Pasteur Hospital at Odessa, fifteen from 
Podolia had been bitten by a rabid wolf, and 
twelve Montenegrins had likewise been attacked 
by mad wolves. 


vise. 


not so. young 


There were at the same time in 
hospital fourteen Caucasians who had all been 
bitten by one rabid she-wolf. Three of these 
died, and the doctor in charge of the hospital 
stated that although the virus from a wolf-bite 
is not more virulent than that from the bite ot 
a rabid dog, yet its action in the blood is so 
much more rapid that he could feel no conti- 
dence in the treatment of any wolf-bitten patient 
who did not reach the hospital within three days, 
which of course would be impossible for peasants 
in the remote districts where wolves most abound. 

These Russian stories suggest one point in 
which, whatever may be the disadvantages of the 
nineteenth century, it certainly excels the days 
of old, in that it is at least freed from one dread 
danger which must have imbittered many « 
mother’s life, namely, the presence of savage 
wolves such as haunted the gloomy forests, en- 
dangering the lives of the people and decimating 
their flocks, but affording to brave men of the 
Hereward type such ample opportunities for valor 
as ennobled sport. 

In the days of King Edgar of England the lives 
of criminals were sometimes spared on condition 
of their devoting them to this good warfare, and 
periodically producing a given number of wolves’ 
tongues. Several estates, in what are now called 
the Midland Counties, notably in Derbyshire, 
were held on this tenure. In various parts of 
Britain local names still recall the spots once 
specially wolf-haunted, such as Wolferton near 
Sandringham, Wolferlow in Hereford, and Wolve- 
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say, near Winchester, where the Welsh used to 
pay their annual tribute of wolves’ heads. 

Here and there, in the sparsely peopled districts 
mostly infested by wolves, there were erected 
places of refuge in which travelers might seek 
safety when hotly pursued. Such a one is known 
to have existed at Floxton, in Yorkshire. ‘l'hose 
who know the dreary loneliness of the bleak York- 
shire wolds, even in the present day, can vividly 
realize the sinking of heart with which the be- 
jated wayfarer, on wold or moorland, must oft- 
times, with keenly quickened ear, have caught 
the first distant notes of the dismal, prolonged 
howl, drawing nearer and nearer, while, fear con- 
quering weariness, he hurried on toward the ref- 
uge where albeit fireless and supperless, and sere- 
naded by his baffled, hungry toes, he might at 
least rest in safety, though the said serenade was 
scarcely a lullaby calculated to induce sleep. 

General U. 8. Grant has left us an amusing 
record of his first impressions of such wolf-music. 
He and a companion were riding through tall 
prairie-grass on the Mexican frontier, when they 
were startled by the most unearthly howling of 
wolves right in front ot them. It seemed to 
voung Grant’s unaccustomed ear that such a 
chorus must surely indicate the presence of a 
large troop, and when his friend, to whom wolves 
were familiar game, asked him now many he sup- 
posed there were, Grant felt certain he was greatly 
understating the number in suggesting about 
twenty. His companion smilea, and silently rode 
onward toward the noise. In another minute 
they came upon the source of the music. There 
were only two wolves sitting close together, and 
howling in concert | 

Apparently midwinter was the time when the 
medieval British wolves asserted themselves most 
suvagely ; so at least we may judge from the fact 
that our Anglo-Saxon ancgstors bestowed on Jan- 
uary the name of ** Wolf-month.” An outlaw 
was described by them as a wolf’s-head, in token 
that his life was forfeit, and that should his cap- 
tors fail to secure him alive his head might be 
brought to the King, and the reward thereon 
claimed, as though he were in truth only an evil 
beast ! 

Notwithstanding the royal edicts of King Ed- 
gar requiring payment of wolves’ heads as tribute, 
and also as a commutation for sundry offenses, 
the uncanny race had toward the close of the 
thirteenth century increased and multiplied to 
such an extent that Edward I. appointed special 
officers to organize their systematic destruction. 

By dint of ceaseless warfare they seem to have 
been pretty nearly exterminated in England by 
the close of the fifteenth century, but in Scotland 
they found safer haunts, and continued to ravage 
the flocks fully a hundred and fifty years later. 
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Here, as in England, various local names confirm 
the traditions of their presence, as, for instance, 
Clais a Mhadidh —*‘ The Wolf’s Hollow "— where 
a too presumptuous wolf received his deathblow 
in a most humiliating fashion at the hands of the 
goodwife of Loch-an-bully, who, being attacked 
by the ugly beast whilst going about her house- 
hold work, snatched up her gridiron and smote 
him so vigorously that he fell dead at her feet. 

We may be very sure that the story of Red 
Riding-hood had a painfully realistic interest 
for the children who first heard it, and to whom 
the pathetic fate of Lfewellyn's hound was a re- 
cent event—the nobie Welsh deerhound which, 
having been left to guard the cradle where slept 
his master’s baby, went forth all blood-stained to 
greet that master on his return from the chase. 
Llewellyn rushed to his house to find the cradle 
overturned, and no sign of the child ; and in the 
first detirium of anguish, the hasty fool, distrust- 
ing the dog’s loyalty, assumed that it had de- 
voured the child, and so slew it—then too late 
discovered his laughing child beside the carcass 
of a murderous wolf, slain by the faithful Gelert. 

As a painful parallel to that pathetic tale of 
old Welsh life comes a story from the monks of 
the Mont St. Bernard, who have to mourn the 
loss of one of their noblest hounds, trained to 
rescue travelers lost in the snow-drifts of the 
wild mountain passes. One of these wise creat- 
ures, bent on his mission of mercy, had far out- 
run the good father whose constant companion 
he was. Scenting a half-smothered traveler, the 
brave dog bounded forward—alas ! only to receive 
a fatai shot from the man he sought to save, who 
in his terror had mistaken him for a wolf, and 
had aimed, alas! with too grievous precision. 
With an aching heart that good searcher for the 
lost arrived to receive the latest breath of his 
faithful friend, which might never more bear 
him company on the bleak ‘mountains ; and hard 
indeed must have been the task of rescuing the 
slayer, and welcoming him to the hospitable shel- 
ter of the Hospice. 

Many a time in my childhood have-I listened, 
with ever-new interest, to the thrilling story of 
the death of the last wolves which haunted the 
forest around my ancestral home in Morayshire. 
So vigorously had the wolfish tribe been hunted 
down that only one couple survived, but these 
had contrived to elude all pursuit, and had es- 
tablished their den in a deep, sandy ravine under 
shadow of the Knock of Brae Moray, near the 
source of the Burn of Newton, which is a tribu- 
tary of the lovely River Divie. 

Great was the anxiety of the dwellers in many 
a lonely cottage when it became known that this 
evil pair were rearing « strong brood of cubs, 
and many a mother’s heart rejoiced when two 
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brothers—strong, active young men—resolved, at 
all events, to effect the destruction of the cubs. 
The only possibility of so doing lay in surprising 
them during the absence of the parents, so they 
agreed to watch till they had seen these start in 
quest of prey; then one brother was to scramble 
down the ravine and crawl into the den to dis- 
patch the cubs, while the other, remaining above, 
was to keep watch lest the wolves should return, 
and sound the alarm to give his brother time to 
get clear of the den, and, if possible, of the ra- 
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halted till he had crossed the River Divie, at a 
point fully two miles from the spot where his 
elder brother was struggling for his life. 
According to one version of the legend, the 
younger brother was overcome by a swift, terri- 
ble temptation to abandon the elder, whose her- 
itage would thus fall to his lot, and who, more- 
over, had crossed him in love. Whether this 
deeper guilt, or only abject cowardice, was his 
motive, none can tell; but when at length he staid 
his headlong flight he began to consider how he 
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vine, ere the bereaved animals discovered the fate 
of their young. 

Having found a secure point from which to 
overlook the corrie, the brothers kept anxious 
watch till they saw the dog-wolf emerge and 
go his way, shortly followed by the mother. 
Then, throwing off his heavy plaid, and armed 
only with his dirk, the elder brother rapidly de- 
scended, and disappeared in the wolf’s burrow. 
The parent wolves must have scented danger, for 
in a very few moments they were seen returning, 
though without prey. But the watcher sounded 
no alarm. Panic-stricken, he fled, and never 


was to appear before men and answer for his be- 
trayal of his brother. First, then, he inflicted on 
himself divers wounds, which he trusted might 
be mistaken for those of a wolf’s fangs, and then 
he made his way home, and told how the wolves 
had surprised both him and his brother in the 
den, and that he alone had escaped, as if by a 
miracle. 

Then from far and near strong men assembled, 
resolved to avenge the dead, and, if possible, re- 
cover his remains, and give them reverent burial. 
But what was their amazement, and what the 
dismay of the conscience-stricken wretch who 
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accompanied them, when on reaching the Hill 
of Bogney they caught sight of their friend, ter- 
ribly mangled, painfully tottering toward them ! 
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upon him. Happily his first thrust of the dirk 
inflicted a fatal wound, and left him free to face 
the dog-wolf, which quickly followed. In one re- 
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In a few moments they learned how he had 
successfully dispatched the cubs, and was just 
preparing to crawl out of the den, when the light 
was darkened, and in a moment the she-wolf was 





spect the narrow space was in his favor, for the 
body of the she-wolf formed a barrier, from be- 
hind which he was able in a measure to defend 
himself ; nevertheless he was terribly lacerated 
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before he succeeded in dealing the death-stroke 
to his furious foe. At length, when well-nigh 
exhausted, he contrived to push his way past the 
corpses, and, with infinite pain and difficulty, had 
clambered up the ravine. 

On hearing this story, and recognizing the das- 
tardly treachery of the false brother, the people 
turned upon him and straightway dragged him 
to the presence of the laird, who possessed the 
curious right of summarily condemning offenders 
to the gallows; and never was this more justly 
exercised than when, an hour later, this miscre- 
ant was hanged on Thomas the Rhymer’s Hill, 
amid the execration of his fellows. 

Wolves seem to have continued to find secure 
haunts in Ireland long after they had been ex- 
terminated in the Sister Isle, for there are records 
of wolf-hunts in the Emerald Isle so late as 1710. 

In Seotland the honor of slaying the last wolf 
is contested by Clan Cameron and Clan Mackin- 
tosh, the former attributing it to Sir Ewen Cam- 
eron of Lochiel, who killed his wolf in A.p. 1680, 
while the Mackintosh recalls how, when about 
that same period the huge primeval forest of 
Duthill was destroyed by fire, all the surviving 
wolves sought refuge on one wooded knell, which 
somehow escaped the general conflagration, and 
were thence driven out and slain by the people— 
all save one very large, gaunt, gray wolf, which 
escaped and fled across the hills to the neighbor- 
hood of Moyhall. On his way thither he en- 
countered a woman with two little children, both 
of whom he killed, and the wretched mother, 
half head with terror, fled, while the monster was 
devouring his prey. 

Great was the alarm throughout the district, 
for the wily wolf eluded every attempt to circum- 
vent Then Mackintosh summoned his 
clansmen and combine in hunting 
down this murderer: so, from far and near, they 
assembled in the gray dawn. One only failed to 
appear, but that was one on whom the chief spe- 
cially relied. This was Macqueen of Polloc-hangh, 
a small property at the Streens—a wild glen above 
Dulsie Bridge,.on the Findhorn River. Mac- 
queen was a powerful and gigantic man, said to 
have been nearly seven feet in height, and pos- 
sessed of amazing strength and energy. After 
some delay he appeared, considerably disheveled. 
The chief received him with words of reproach as 
a laggard, whereupon the stanch, rugged High- 
lander advanced, and, throwing back his plaid, 
revealed the bleeding head of the grisly brute, 
which he laid at the feet of his chief, saying: “It 
would have ill become Clan Mackintosh that more 
than one man should be required to dispatch one 
wolf; and that as he had chanced to foregather 
with the beast on his way, he had buckled wi’ him, 
and just dirkit him, and syne whittled his craig, 
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for fear he might come alive again!” The fact 
that Macqueen was still alive in his old hceuse at 
Polloc-haugh just a hundred years ago brings 
the incident and the wolf’s presence in he Proy- 
ince of Moray strangely near to us. 


From so picturesque a scene it is gricrously 


unromantic to turn to one so prosaic a an auc- 
tion at the London Museum, in April, 1813, and 
there, in the catalogue of Mr. Donov:n’; sale, 
find : ** tem: Lot 832. Wolf—A nobl> snimal 
in glass case. The last wolf killed in Scotland, 
by Sir Ewen Cameron.” How such a trophy 
came to pass from the hands of the Camerons of 
Lochiel does not appear. 

Another poor wolf in a glass case adorns the 
dining-hall at Badminton. He is a French wolf 
—a great gray brute, brought down by the Duke 
of Beaufort’s hounds when they went wolf-hunt- 
ing in the Pyrenees, which are still haunted by 
both brown and black. The latter are 
very large, strong animals, which ,cause many an 
anxious hour to the muleteers as they drive their 
long strings of mules through desolate mountain 
passes, Where many a bleached carcass tells how 
the wolves have feasted, and suggest their read- 
iness to repeat that enjoyment. 

In the wolf-haunted districts of France, the 
honored British Master of Fox-hounds is (or was 
till quite recently) replaced by a Louvetier or of- 
ficial Master of Wolf-hounds, his pack consisting 
of strong, rough-haired dogs, bony and long- 
legged, suggestive of Snyders’s pictures. Popular 
tradition affirms that those big, wiry-haired Jimiers 
have a strain of wolf-blood ; but, if it be so, they 
bear no love to their remote kindred. Though 
so powerful and so resolute that they will not hes- 
itate to attack a wolf when they get the chance, 
they are deficient in the power of following scent, 
and it has been found necessary to keep up the 
quality of these French packs by frequent im- 
portation of drafts from celebrated British packs. 

In point of fact it was whispered in Brittany 
that the Louveterie, or State Pack, with its pict- 
uresque mounted huntsman, its pigueurs and 
gardes de chasses, was really kept up simply in 
order to perpetuate a most exciting form of sport, 
and that the extermination of wolves was the very 
last object it had in view. Of course the keenest 
Louvetier dared not preserve young wolves with 
the openly avowed tenderness bestowed in Britain 
on litters of fox-cubs; but all the same, a wolf 
must have distinguished himself somewhat seri- 
ously before his death-warrant was signed. Then 
he was safe to afford his executioners a very fair 
run, for without appearing to go very fast, he 
canters on at a steady, unflagging pace, which he 
can keep up for an almost incredible distance, 
growling as he goes, and often fairly tires out the 
pursuing pack. 
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If they do overtake him, the chances are that 
several of their number will suffer more or less 
severely—some probably will fight their last battle 
ere the gaunt wolf lies low—indeed, few of these 
hounds are free from scars, which tell how gal- 
lantly they have fought. Yet sometimes after a 
grande chasse the trophies of the day may number 
some half a dozen dead wolves; and these ugly 
corpses are heaped on one of the primitive Breton 
carts, and are thus triumphantly dragged through 
the streets of some town or village, amid the ac- 
clamations of the people, suggesting to the unac- 
customed. stranger a dream of the Middle Ages. 
Such a sight may still be occasionally seen at 
Quimper, in the district of Cornouaille, or at Car- 
haix, that ancient Celtic city situated at the junc- 
tion of the three Departments of Cétes du Nord, 
Morbihan and Finisterre, and when seen, carries 
the imagination back through the mist of cent- 
uries. 

A few years ago bitter complaints, especially 
from the peasants of the Vosges and the Meuse, 
reached the French Government, on the subject 
of the supineness of the Louvetiers in the matter 
of dealing @ owfrance with the foe. It was shown 
that, though the wolves might disappear in Sum- 
mer, they were always sure to make their presence 
felt so soon as a bitter Winter set in, when they 
attacked the flocks and herds, and sometimes 
even proved dangerous to human life. The Min- 
ister of Agriculture accordingly issued more strin- 
gent instructions, urging the official wolf-slayers 
to greater vigilance, and offering pecuniary re- 
wards for every wolf slain by any person what- 
soever. 

Under this new stimulus the wolves stood a 
very poor chance, and so vigorous was the on- 
slaught on their fastnesses, that in the following 
year (1883) government rewards to the value of 
$20,650 were claimed on 1,308 grisly heads. The 
tariff is graduated. A sum equal to $40 is paid for 
every wolf which has attacked a human being— 
of these, nine were slain in the Central Depart- 
ments. It speaks volumes for the honesty of the 
peasants that a larger number of wolves were not 
credited with the aggressive tendencies which 
double their value, for the regular rate of pay- 
ment for a commonplace wolf or cub is $20; and 
the year’s return showed 774 old wolves and 493 
cubs—not a bad clearance for one year. Thirty- 
two she-wolves with young were also slain, and on 
these $30 each was paid. 

An official report was issued showing the num- 
ber of wolves killed in each Department. The 
Eastern Departments were proved to be most 
seriously infested, 131 having been slain in Dor- 
dogne. Next ranks the Meuse, which claims re- 
wards on 122; the Haute-Meuse follows with 89. 
Meurthe -et- Moselle yield 81; the Vosges and 
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Haute -Vienne each yield 71; Charente, 66; Cor- 
réze, 58; Creuse, 43; Aube, 40; and the other 
Departments follow with gradually lessening re- 
turns. 

According to the Petit Journal of Paris, the 
government paid premiums upon 505 wolves 
killed in the year 1888, and 515 in 1889. 

It is evident, however, that enough still remain 
to afford very exciting sport to any Englishman 
who can be content to look for it so near home as 
within twenty-four hours of Southampton. Such 
sport in the heart of scenery so picturesque as that 
of Brittany and the Vosges is not to be despised, 
especially when combined with the hearty wel- 
come of peasants who hail all wolf-hunters 
deliverers, and are ready to afford every aid in 
their power. Sturdy, short-legged horses are rec- 
ommended as essentials. 

Where so real a danger still lurks in the lonely 
forests, we need not wonder to learn that the 
simple Breton peasants still firmly believe in the 
existence of the Loup-garou—the demon Were- 
wolf which figured so prominently among the 
superstitions of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and 
in Norse and Icelandic Sagas, and still continues 
to exercise its influence of haunting fear among 
the simple peasants in various parts of Northern 
Europe. 

The Were-wolf was supposed to be a human 
being possessed of an unnatural craving for hu- 
man flesh; who by magical arts had found means 
to assume at will the form of a wolf, in order the 
more readily to gratify this horrible appetite. 
Thus transformed, the Were-wolf was possessed 
of the strength and all other powers of the brute, 
while retaining his human faculties, and his hu- 
man eyes, by which alone he could be recognized. 

In some cases this transformation was involun- 
tary, being the punishment for sin, quite in the 
style of King Nebuchadnezzar. Thus Vereticus, 
King of Wales, is supposed to have been changed 
into a wolf by the curse’ of St. Patrick ; and a 
similar curse by St. Natalis rested on an Irish 
family of high degree, each member of which, 
male and female, was subject to this horrible 
doom, that at some period of lifa he or she 
must assume the form and habits of a wolf, and 
thus remain for seven years ere resuming his or 
her place among fellow-mortals. What a subject 
for a poet ! 

Almost the identical legend, however, is related 
by Pliny, who tells how each year one member of 
the family of Antzus was chosen by lot, and on 
the festival of Jupiter Lycweus was led to the 
brink of the Arcadian Lake, into which he 
plunged, and was straightway transformed into 
a wolf, under which form he continued for nine 
years, at ‘the end of which he returned to his 
family, none the worse for his wolvine (or, rather, 
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Iupine) experiences, though somewhat aged in 
appearance. 

Another mythological instance of this partic- 
ular curse is recorded by Ovid, who tells how Ly- 
caon, King of Arcadia, presumed to test the om- 
niscience of Jupiter by placing before him a dish 
of human flesh, for which crime he was straight- 
way transformed into a wolf—a terror to his pas- 
toral subjects. 

The classics furnish many other references to 
lycanthropy, as this form of magic was called. 
Herodotus tells of sorcerers who, once in every 
year, had the power of assuming the semblance 
of wolves for several days at a time. Marcellus 
Sidetes also tells of men who at the beginning 
of every year were afflicted with a form of mad- 
ness, during which they believed themselves to be 
wolves or dogs, and spent the night prowling about 
burial-grounds. Indeed, there seems little doubt 
that in countries nearer home this prevailing be- 
lief may have acted on some weak minds, natu- 
rally inclined to lunacy, and that some madmen 
may have really believed themselves to be pos- 
sessed by a wolf-spirit, and so may have acted the 
part so well as to strenghten the popular delusion 
regarding man-wolves, the undoubted servants of 
the devil. 

Norwegian and Icelandic Sagas are full of ref- 
erences to this belief, and treat of it in all its 
various developments. Sometimes the transfor- 
mation was effected by merely assuming the skin 
of a real wolf; but in many cases all that was 
needed was the use of a charm which, while in- 
volving no actual change in the human body, 


caused all beholders to imagine that they really , 


saw a wolf. 

So genuine was the belief in this transforma- 
tion, that in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Were-wolves were throughout Europe regarded in 
the same light as witches and wizards, and human 
beings suspected: of being such were burnt or 
hanged with the utmost cruelty. Then we hear 
of a Court of Parliament sitting at Déle, in Fran- 
che-Comté, in the Autumn of 1573, which au- 
thorized the country people to take their weapons 
and go forth to beat the woods till they found and 
slew a loup-garou which had already carried off 
several little children, and had also attacked 
some horsemen who had been in great danger 
ere they succeeded in driving it off! 

Bishop Majolus bore his testimony to the ex- 
istence of Were-wolves in Livonia, stating that 
the transformation continued for twelve days. 
Olaus Magnus recorded that, numerous and trou- 
blesome as were the true wolves, not only in Li- 
vonia, but also in Prussia and Lithuania, the 
ravages of Were-wolves were far more serious. 
He told how on each Christmas Eve they as- 
sombled in troops at certain trysting-places, and 
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thence went forth in bands to hunt for animal 
food. Woe betide the lonely house which lay in 
their path ; such they would assuredly enter, and 
devour every living creature within it, whether 
man or beast, leaving proof that the midnight 
marauders had been no common wolves in that 
they drank all the beer and mead in the house ! 

To return from these ghostly wizard-wolves to 
the genuine animals. We find that, as some sort 
of compensation for the damage done by them 
when in life, their remains after death were 
turned to excellent account by the learned med- 
ical men who treated our ancestors. Just as in 
China at the present day the blood, eyes, sinews 
and skin of tigers, and the skin of the great white 
snake, are eagerly secured’ by the people as pre- 
cious medicine, so were the teeth and skin of 
British wolves treasured by multitudes in our 
own land, as a sure remedy for divers diseases. 

In an erudite medical work (‘* Medicina de Qua- 
drupedibus”) we are gravely assured that the most 
certain cure for* sleeplessness is to place a wolf’s 
head under the pillow of the patient! and a 
supper of well-seasoned wolf’s flesh is the best 
charm to prevent anyone from being disturbed 
by satanic apparitions or any form of ‘¢devil- 
sickness.” The skin of a wolf was to be worn 
either to cure hydrophobia or to prevent epi- 
lepsy ; and the skin of the head was a safeguard 
against all malevolent demons. The head-bone 
or skull of a wolf, thoroughly burnt and finely 
pounded, was warranted to heal racking pain in 
the joints; and an ointment prepared from the 
right eye of a wolf was the most valuable pre- 
scription known to the Saxon oculist. _ Precious, 
too, and by no means easily procured, was the 
milk of the she-wolf, a draught. of which, mingled 
with wine and honey, was accounted a potent 
remedy for women in dire’ suffering in the hour 
of labor, as also the most efficacious solace where- 


‘with to rub the gums of a teething child. 


Many and varied were the uses, both in magic 
and in medicine, of the teeth of this evil beast. 
As a nursery treasure wherewith to facilitate 
teething, a wolf’s tooth was an invaluable instru- 
ment, almost as efficacious as the aforesaid milk, 
and certainly more easily obtained. So great an 
authority as Pliny recommends horsemen to pro- 
vide themselves with these valuable safeguards ; 
‘**for,” saith he, ‘‘the great master teeth and 
grinders of a wolfe, being hanged about a horse’s 
neck, cause him that he shall never tire and be 
weary, be he put to never so much running in 
any race whatsoever.” Such a tooth wrapped 
in a bay-leaf was an amulet which insured the 
wearer against ever being angrily spoken to. 
This last is recommended in another learned 
work entitled ‘‘ De Virtutibus Herbarum.” 

More noxious is the cure recommended in the 
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sixth century, by Alexander of Tralles, as a cer- 
tain cure for colic, namely wolf’s dung inclosed 
in a hollow tube, and worn upon the right arm, 
the hip or the thigh during the paroxysms. But 
this peculiarly revolting class of remedy figured 
prominently not only in the Leechdons of the 
Anglo-Saxons, but in the recognized British Phar- 
macopeia of the last century ! 

Perhaps one of the strangest superstitions re- 
garding wolves at the present day is to be found 
in China, where, I was told by Dr. Dudgeon, of 
Peking, it is considered lucky, if a child has died 
of any infectious disease, that a wolf should carry 
away the corpse, as he therewith removes the 
eanse of the calamity, and averts evil from the 
other children. In Mongolia it is customary to 
throw out the dead on the plain, for this express 
purpose, that they may be devoured by the 
wolves ! 

It certainly may be accounted one of the bless- 
ings of England's insular position that, once evil 
beasts have been exterminated, there is no fear of 
their reappearing. Certainly, considerable inter- 
est was excited in the Autumn of 1884 by the 
news that a genuine prairie wolf had been capt- 
ured in Epping Forest. Everything went to 
prove that he really had been bred and captured 
in the forest, and the circumstance was deemed 
unaccountable. But as the prarie wolf answers 
to the coyote of America, and is more of a jackal 
than a wolf, his case need scarcely be cited in the 
present connection. 

As regards continental countries, however, few 
indeed are free from these pests, and every now 
and then, from remote districts of Hungary, Ger- 
many, Spain and Italy—even from Lapland— 
come details of some distressing case in which 
the wolves have waxed bold, and, not content 
with devouring dogs, lambs and calves, have at- 
tacked human beings. Such a case occurred on 
very well beaten tracks in the Spring of 1884, 
near the village of Soza, on the new line of the 
Neapolitan Railway, where a party of Contatlini 
who had gone into the forest were attacked by 
wolves, which actually succeeded in carrying off 
two of them, a third being rescued only after a 
fearful struggle. 

An amusmg episode recorded of the Peninsular 
War seems to prove that even the charms of the 
bagpipes fail to soothe these savage beasts! It 
happened that while one of the Highland regi- 
ments was marching across a desolate part of 
Spain one of the pipers, for some inexplicable 
reason, found himself separated from his com- 
rades. Halting on a lonely plain, he sat down to 
eat his breakfast, when to his horror he saw 
wolves approaching. When they came very near 
he flung them all the food he had with him, fully 
conscious, however, that this meagre meal would 
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not stay their advance for many seconds. With 
the calmness of desperation he then said, “ As 
ye’ve had the meat ye'll hae the music too,” and 
thereupon he proceeded to ‘blow up his chant- 
er.” No sooner did his unwelcome guests hear 
the first “‘skirl” of the pipes than they turned 
in wild terror and fled as fast as their long legs 
would carry them. ‘ De’il hae ye!” said the 
piper ; ‘‘had I thocht ye were so fond o’, the 
music ye wad hae gotten it afore meat, instead 0’ 
after!” Then hungrily he went his way, not for- 
getting from time to time to blow a blast so wild 
and shrill as might effectually scare any prowling 
foes. 

Very different is the effect of a cry which I am 
told some dull-eared Southrons have presumed to 
compare to the national music of the North. I 
allude to a stratagem practiced by Hungarian 
wolf-hunters to lure their quarry within easy rifle 
range. They tie up a luckless pig, and drag it 
behind their sledge or cariole, when its shrieks of 
pain and terror resound through the forest, and 
attract the hungry foe, which, of course, is met 
by a steady fire. Nevertheless this form of sport 
is by no means free from danger. 

On the other hand, an inanimate object thus 
dragged behind a sledge sometimes scares wolves 
from their pursuit—even a bundle of rattling 
sticks attached toa long rope has proved effica- 
cious; and on at least one occasion the clanking 
of the iron chains of plowing oxen has proved 
their safeguard, when pursued by a yelping pack. 
Indeed, as a general rule, when not particularly 
ravenous, wolves appear to be somewhat cowardly, 
and are easily scared, as we may judge from the 
statement of Colonel Hughes, who, writing of 
fox-hunting thirty years ago in the Hyderabad 
country, tells how, as he was riding after a fox, 
two wolves joined the hunt, apparently for sheer 
love of sport. But suddenly, as if moved bya 
common impulse, each sprang on a greyhound, 
and would have made short work of them, had 
not the colonel bethought him of throwing his 
hunting-cap at the traitors, who were so startled 
by this simple act that each let go his prey and 
fled ignominiously. 

Many instances go to prove this wolfish respect 
for discretion as the better part of valor, extreme 
caution being a strongly developed feature, es- 
pecially with regard to all manner of traps. They 
display the most marked aversion to any combi- 
nation of ropes and poles, and will not approach 
an inclosure thus marked off. Wire fences are 
their abhorrence, and in Norway it has been 
found that even the erection of telegraph poles 
and wires effectually scared wolves from their 
neighborhood for many years, though at length 
familiarity produced the usual result. 

American hunters often calculate on this wolf- 
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caution for the protection of game which they 
cannot at once remove. By the simple expedient 
of tying a fluttering strip of calico to a stick, and 
planting it beside the carcass, the prowling thieves 
are often induced to remain at a respectful dis- 
tance, till the sportsmen have leisure to return 
and carry off their trophies. 

On the other hand, where a trap is purposely 
prepared to attract wolves, it is found to be an 
exceedingly difficult matter so to bait it as to pre- 
vent the wolves from extracting the meat without 
incurring any harm to themselves. When once 
they are trapped they are so terror-stricken as to 
offer very small resistance to their captor. Rather 
a curious instance of this occurred near St. Peters- 
burg, where a Russian peasant, driving his sledge, 
found himself pursued by eleven ravenous wolves. 
The moment he caught sight of them he urged 
his horse to the utmost speed, with such good 
result that, being only two miles distant from his 
home, he happily contrived to keep ahead of the 
pursuers. The entrance to his courtyard was a 
swing-gate ; this was closed; but the vehemence 
with which the horse dashed against it threw it 
open, and the sledge entered in safety, so closely 
followed by the wolves that nine had effected an 
entrance ere the gate swung back on its hinges, 
and thus held them fairly trapped. The moment 
the wild creatures perceived that their retreat 
was cut off their courage utterly failed, and in- 
stead of showing fight they shrank back cowering 
into corners, and were killed with the greatest 
ease. 

Russia certainly has a superabundant share of 

the world’s wolves, if we may judge from the 
casualties reported in the year 1883; when it 
yas stated that while fourteen thousand head 
of cattle and a hundred and thirty thousand 
sheep had perished from the bitter cold of Win- 
ter and consequent disease, no less than seventy 
thousand head of cattle had fallen victims to the 
wolves. Again, in January, 1887, the inhabitants 
of Odessa were scared by the extraordinary temer- 
ity of numerous packs of wolves which harried 
the sheep, cattle and pigs in all the neighboring 
villages, and even ventured to invade the outskirts 
of the city. In one village an old man, aged sev- 
enty, was attacked in open daylight, and was torn 
in pieces and devoured close to his own home. 
The rural police declared themselves unable to 
cope with the foe, and applied to the civic au- 
thorities for aid. 

The Russian wolves are larger and have longer 
hair than their kindred in France and Italy. 
Those of Germany seem to be generally of me- 
dium size, but a very large one was shot in Feb- 
ruary, 1886, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Vienna. In fact, the trail of the ferocious animal 
yas observed within two miles of the city, and it 
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was happily tracked and slain ere it had done 
serious damage. 

The natural enmity which subsists between dogs 
and wolves is a characteristic which is recalled by 
the antipathy shown by every good watchdog to- 
ward strangers of his own race; but that wolves 
should devour dogs certainly savors somewhat of 
cannibalism, for these friends and foes of man are, 
in fact, two branches of the same family, as is 
proved to the satisfaction of naturalists by their 
identity in various important characteristics, 
though sundry minor points of difference are 
noted, such as that in drinking a dog laps, where- 
as a wolf sucks, and in biting the wolf gives a rapid 
succession of vicious snaps, instead of the firm, 
retaining hold which generally characterizes the 
bite of a healthy dog. The character of the bark 
also differs greatly, the honest dog-bark being re- 
placed by a short snapping, while the wolf-voice 
is chiefly exerted in producing dismal howls. As 
regards external appearance, the common wolf 
with his shaggy coat bears a much closer resem- 
blance to a colly dog than the latter does to most 
other branches of the dog tribe, though the eruel, 
treacherous expression of the obliquely set eves 
betrays how different is the wolf-spirit from that 
which looks out through the kind, true eyes of 
the faithful dog. Yet, there have been instances 
of domesticated wolves which have formed a 
strong attachment to their human owners, while, 
on the other hand, we have to confess that the 
dog race does include both savage and cowardly 
individuals, 

Whether there may or may not be ground for 
the opinion held by some that all dogs are 
descended from the primeval wolves, their near 
kinship is proven by the fact that hybrid off- 
spring are by no means uncommon, the pups or 
cubs, as might be expected, inheriting more of 
the wolf than the dog nature. 

One strongly marked characteristic common to 
dogs and wolves is their skill in hunting, some- 
times in couples, sometimes in packs, as has been 
recorded by many sportsmen who have had op- 
portunity of noting the curiously ingenious tac- 
tics of wolves when bent on circumventing deer, 
bison, or other large game either too fleet or too 
powerful for open attack. One such wolf hunt, 
in India, has often been described to me by my 
kinsman Campbell of Skipness, who, while with 
his telescope watching a herd of antelope feeding 
in a large field, observed six wolves evidently 
concerting how best to secure their own break- 
fast. Having decided on their plan of campaign, 
they separated, leaving one stationary. Four 
crept stealthily round the outer edge of the field, 
and one lay in ambush at each corner, while the 
sixth crept through a furrow to the middle of 
the field, and there lay down unobserved. 
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When all were thus posted the first wolf sud- 
denly showed himself, and, charging the ante- 
lopes, drove them right across the great field, 
when they were headed by another wolf, who 
chased them in a fresh direction, while the first 
hunter lay down to rest. No sooner had the 
frightened herd reached the further corner of 
the plain than up sprang a fresh wolf, who again 
turned them and took up the pursuit, leaving his 
panting accomplice to take breath preparatory to 
another chase. Thus the luckless, terrified ante- 
lopes were driven from corner to corner of the 
great plain, till, stupefied and exhausted, they 
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save them; at other times driving them straight 
toward some precipice, knowing that the fright- 
ened deer will bound over, and that they can 
then descend and feast at leisure in the rocky 
valleys below. 

In America we find the great Clan Wolf divided 
into two distinct branches, the Gray and the Com- 
mon Wolf. Of the latter several varieties exist. 
When first the States began to be colonized 
their numbers were reduced by means of rewards 
of ten to twenty dollars per head. They were 
found to be so wary that ordinary traps were 
comparatively useless, but pitfalls proved more 
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crowded together, galloping in ever-lessening cir- 
cles round the centre of the field, where the sixth 
wolf lay hidden, evidently waiting till they should 
be so effectually tired out as to fall an easy prey. 
His calculations were, however, at fault, not hav- 
ing reckoned on the human presence ; and just 
as he was preparing for the final spring a well- 
directed shot proved fatal to the nearest wolf, 
whereupon all the confederates took the hint, and 
took themselves off with all possible speed. 
The American wolves show themselves equally 
sagacious, sometimes surrounding an unsuspect- 
ing herd of deer, so that their fleetness cannot 


efficacious. Large numbers were also killed by 
Indians, whose method was to form themselves 
into vast circles, inclosing a great tract of coun- 
try. As they beat the covert, they gradually con- 
tracted their line, beating the wolves toward the 
centre, when they proved a comparatively easy 
prey. Thus the thickly peopled districts are tol- 
erably free from these pests, which, however, still 
abound in the Northern States and in Canada, 
where the powerful gray wolf abounds in the 
great northern forests, while some find sanctuary 
in the mountains and wooded districts of New 
England. The prairie-wolf, which is a much 
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smaller and very cowardly animal, is common 
enough, though its handsome skin renders it a 
desirable trophy for the hunter. 

So long as the vast herds of bison abounded on 
the prairies the wolves followed in their wake, 
rarely molesting man and his property. Not that 
they dared to attack the bison openly; but they 
were on the alert to pick up stragglers and sickly 
members of the herd. Their well-arranged plan 
of campaign was to surround any such animal 
and isolate it from its companions, then harass 
it by incessant attacks, allowing it no peace either 
to feed or rest, till at length it sank exhausted 
to the ground, which was the signal for a simul- 
taneous rush from all sides, and the poor brute 
was forthwith torn to pieces. 

Then when white men came and commenced 
hunting in wholesale fashion, only saving the skins 
the flesh, the 
their wake, finding abundant 
Now, how- 


and certain delicate portions of 


wolves followed Ih 
] 


stores of meat all ready for their use. 
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ever, in consequence of the ruthless destruction 
of the bison by the great legion of commercial 
hunters—the herds, whose numbers but a few 
years since were as the sand of the sea for multi- 
tude, having literally disappeared from the prai- 
ries—ravenous wolves are yearly waxing bolder 
and bolder. The gray wolves lead the van, and 
venture close to the ranches. Coyotes follow in 
their wake and share the spoil. Already the sheep 
have suffered severely, and now horses and cattle 
are being attacked. and two-year-old steers have 
in several cases been overpowered by the com- 
bined attack of several wolves. 

Of course, where the range for retreat 1s so 
vast there can be little hope of anything ap- 
proaching to a war of extermination, and white 
men now realize by losses in their own flocks how 
shortsighted was the greed which led to such 
reckless massacre of the wild cattle, which the 
Indians justly deemed the special provision of the 
Great Father for the use of his red children 
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RipGep and bleak, the gray forsaken 
Twilight at the night has guessed, 
Where 
Flame unshaken in the west. 


no star of dusk has taken 


All the day the woodlands dying 
Moaned, and drippings as of grief 
Tossed from barren boughs with sighing 

Death of flying twig and leaf. 


Ah! to be a dréam unbroken, 
Past the ironies of Faté! 

Born with branches oaken, 
Dear unspoken intimate. 


a tree 


Who may say that man has never 
Lived the mighty hearts of trees ? 
Graduating Godward ever, 
The Forever finds through thes: 
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rs, we have lived, are cherished ; 
Odors, we 
Entit 


Beauty-nourished souls were flowers. 


have been, are ours; 
y alone has perished; 


Music, when the fancy guesses, 
Lifts us loftier thoughts among ,; 

Spirit, that the 
But expresses self with song. 


flesh distresses, 


Heaven in darkness bends upbraiding, 
Without moonlight, without star , 
Darkness and the reason aiding, 
All but fading phantoms are. 


Still philosophy is saying: 
** Now that hope with light seems gone, 
Some are cursing, some are praying— 


” 


God smiles raying in the dawn! 
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THE greater number of English-speaking peo- 
ple who visit Verona associate the town with the 
tragic fate of the fair daughter of the Capuletti. 
Surrounded by the vast and rugged battiements 
of the Alps, intersected by the broad blue waters 
of the Adige rushing under old Roman-arched 
bridges, its narrow, sun-baked streets overlooked 
by medieval buildings and houses with painted 
facades, its cathedral with cloisters six centuries 
old, its churches ‘surmounted by quaint-shaped 
towers, its gardens planted with stately and ven- 


F. M 


erable cypresses, Verona seems a fitting scene for 
what is, in sooth, the saddest love story of which 
mankind has heard. 

That the tale was founded on fact we learn 
from Girolamo de la Corte’s History of Verona. 
The romance-writers of Italy speedily laid hands 
on the tragedy as a fitting theme for their pens ; 
and a poetic version of the story by one Arthur 
Brooke was first published in England in 1562, 
entitled ‘* The Tragicall Historie of Romeus and 
Juliet, Contayning in it a rare Example of true 
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Constancie ; with the subtill Counsels and Prac- 
tices of an old Fryer and their ill Event.” Some 
five-and-thirty years later was printed William 
Shakespeare’s play, which has fixed the fate of the 
Veronese lovers forever in the world’s memory. 
Guides are anxious to show strangers the house, 
now known as the Palazzo Sambonifazi, in which 
Juliet lived, and the balcony which Romeo scaled 
close upon five hundred years ago. The building 
has nothing remarkable in its appearance ; its 
walls are discolored by time, its stucco - work 
crumbling from age, no air of romance distin- 
guishing it from its neighbors. To reach it one 
must pass through the Piazzo delle rirbe, once 
the Forum of the republic, now the fruit and 
vegetable market. The square, surrounded by 
palaces and houses decorated with frescoes by 
Cavalli, is much as it was when it ran red with 
blood during the fierce fights which took place 
between the Gueiphs and the Ghibellines—fam- 
ilies who for long ‘* rendered Italy savage and un- 
manageable.” ‘l'o-day it is peaceful enough, and 
is full of light and color. Under the shade of 
huge umbrellas—red, blue, green and orange— 
are stalls piled high with melons and pomegran- 
ates, fresh-gathered figs and apples ; beneath the 
striped awnings of portable shops wearing ap- 
parel of gaudy hues flames in the bright sun- 
light ; here and there sacred pictures, crucifixes 
arid statues are exposed for sale ; the shrill voice 
of a basket-vender stationed near the Trbuna, 
the ancient seat ot -udgment, rises above the gen- 
eral num; and close by the fountain trickling 
ever its marble font and adorned by a statue of 
Verona, is a noisy crowd, largely composed of 
suidiers in blue uniforms, thronging round a 
young, comely woman of the gypsy type, stand- 
ing on a chair, who with many words and much 
ussurance invites all interested in their future to 
take wu card from the pack she holds, by which 
und tor the trifling sum of a penny she will re- 
veal the gifts Fortune holds in store for them. 
Passing the Reman Amphitheatre, still in ex- 
cellent repair, now given over to exhibitions of 
rupe-dancing and displays of fireworks, the visitor 
takes his way by yellow-walled streets, through 
which Dante may have walked what time he 
sought refuge in Verona on his banishment from 
Florence, until, passing outside one of the ancient 
gates, « suppressed Franciscan monastery, sur- 
rounded by high walls and a fair garden, is 
reached. Above the entrance is a signboard, 
bearing in crude letters the words ‘ Juliet’s 
‘Yomb.” I expected to find underneath ‘* Ad- 
mission half a franc,” but, instead, saw the pro- 
prietor’s name. Ringing at the gate, it was 
speedily opened by a rough-looking laborer, who 
smiled graciously at the prospect of receiving : 
fee. With an air of pride he pointed to the 
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cabbages growing in his garden, saying his veg- 
etables were the finest in all Verona, for the 
ground from which they sprang had been for full 
five hundred years the burial-place of monks. 
The church is closed, like so many others all 
over Italy, waiting to be let or to be sold asa 
corn-store, wine-vault,-stable, or factory. But 
one of its small chapels, bricked up and cut off 
from the larger building, is approached by a 
garden path, and here is a red marble sarcoph- 
agus, called the tomb of Juliet. The chapel, 
little larger than a recess, is chill and bare, the 
whitewashed walls are discolored and damp, dec- 
orated by faded laurel wreaths, and half covered 
by visiting-cards nailed on its surface. The temb 


is likewise half full of cards; for visitors, being 


unable, because of the red stone, to gratify the 
desire, which so strangely stirs them on seeing 


famous shrines and historic places, of writing 
their names, have had to satisfy their vulgar 
vanity and foolish egotism by leaving cards as 
records of their visits. Here you may read the 
names of Mr.and Mrs. Smith, Bayswater; Mrs. 
J. William Johnson, Chicago; Mr. B. Hercules 
Thompson, New York city ; Miss Jemima Browne, 
Putney, ete. 

It struck me the tomb, highly polished and 
and I then 
remembered that more than sixty years ago By- 
ron described it in a letter to Moore as ‘‘a plain, 
open, and partly decayed sarcophagus with with- 
ered leaves in it, in a wild and desolate conven- 
tional garden.” And, moreover, I had heard 
it was then the fashion to chip away fragments 
of the stone which, having been set as brooches 
and bracelets, were worn by ladies who posed as 
sentimentalists. The inference was plain: the 
so-called tomb was a deception and a snare. 

Therefore, when the guide rolled out his hack- 
neyed sentences about this being the last resting- 
place of the noble lady Jubiet, I frankly told him 
I had no faith in what he said. An awful pause 
ensued, during which he looked at me with an 
expression of horror and amazement, as if his ears 
had been profaned. 


smooth, looked suspiciously new ; 


sut, quickly recovering him- 
self, he replied : ‘‘ Signor, what I say is a fact, I 
assure you; the lady was placed after death in 
this very tomb.” 

‘* How do you know ?” I asked, 

He shrugged his shoulders in pity, threw up his 
hands in protest, and elevated his black brows in 
wonder at my audacity. ‘* Hundreds come here 
yearly,” he remarked, resolving to strangle in its 
birth a doubt that if allowed to flourish might 
seriously interfere with his income ; ‘‘ they come 
from England and from America to see this 
tomb, and they have no doubts, signor; for it is 
really and truly, as everyone in Verona will tell 
you, the resting-place of the ill-fated. Juliet.” 
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I contented myself with shaking my head, and 
he remained silent, until suddenly his face flashed 
with brightness, and I saw that a new idea had 
dawned on him. “Signor,” he said, gravely but 
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the portrait of Friar Laurence, who married the 
lady and her lover, and gave her the poison.” 

He expected this remarkable example of logic 
would surely silence me; nor was he disap- 


‘* FANNY.”— FROM THE PAINTING BY FE. VON BROFCKER. 


firmly, “‘I will prove to you it is Juliet’s tomb ; 
for here,” he added, turning triumphantly to a 
picture of a monk, painted at a comparatively 
recent period, which hung on a side wall, “ ia 


pointed. Without another word I left the spot, 
and the proprietor of Juliet’s tomb received my 
silver coin with the virtuous air of a man who had 
let light shine upon the benighted. 
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By CLARENCE M. BoureELLe. 


Crapter XI.—(CoNnTINUED). 


FOUND the judge in a strangely 
agitated and preoccupied condi- 
tion of mind. He could find no 
chair that was easy, no position 
that just suited him. He drum- 

med on the table with his fingers. He 
tapped on the floor with his feet. He 


wandered about like an uneasy ghost— 
more uneasy, indeed, than / can remem- 
ber having been in all my ghostly ex- 


istence. 

But, as he is one of those silent fellows—a man 
who doesn’t talk unless he has another audience 
than himself—and an audience, too, that he can 
see and realize—I couldn’t get much out of his 
mood. 

It was only when he had written a note, ad- 
dressed it to Colonel Ridley Royal, and called a 
servant to go and deliver it for him, that I felt | 
should find a way of getting at what the trend 
of his thoughts had been. 

Of course I went along with the messenger. 

We found Royal in an uneasy mood, too, and 
his hands trembled as he broke the seal of the 
note. I noticed, though, that his hand got steadier 
when he had perused the two or three lines 1% 
contained, and my dislike and distrust of him 
deepened in consequence—though I could not 
but admit that he had marvelous powers of self- 
control, and seemed a fellow fertile in expedients. 

“‘The deuce you will ?” was the strongest lan- 
guage he used in connection with the judge’s 
note, and his whistle, though long and expressive, 
was not loud. The note said : 

“© I have entirely reconsidered my decision. I 
will sign any petition in favor of Mrs. Loomis. 
I know she is not guilty!” 

* * * * * * 

One scene more, and I may put the pen out of 

my tired hand until another day. Yet the scene 
Vol. XXXI., No. 3—21. 


is a hard one to portray truthfully and adequately, 
so much depends on tone and facial expression. 
A man undressed for retiring ; his hand already 
on the fixture to turn off the gas; a look, half 
fear and half bravado, in his eyes, as he turns his 
glance here and there to see that the room is 
empty. And then: 

‘‘It worries me yet, fool that I am,” he says, 
reluctantly ; ‘‘I—I—saw it so plainly—for one 
instant—and then something seemed to fall over 
my eyes, and I saw it no more. I—I do not fear 
ghosts. TJhat for all the harm ghosts can do 
Ridley Royal while he lives !” and he snapped his 
fingers contemptuously, as he turned out the light 
and left the room in utter darkness. 

‘** But—but—if I did see a ghost, to-night—if 
there was anything, outside myself, that eyes 
rightly gifted could see, then it proves that there 
is a life beyond this—a life beyond this! And I 
never dared believe that—never. If there is an- 
other life, another world—it—will—go—hard— 
with—me - . 

Yes, Colonel Ridley Royal, best friend I ever 
knew, ¢¢ will go hard with you! 


Cuaprer XII. . 

Saturday, March 24th, 1888.—Looking back 
to what I wrote last, I find that it was only twelve 
days ago. ‘Twelve days! And it seems as though 
I had lived through a thousand years of agony 
since then. Let me try to put it all into writing, 
and to do it in regular order, and with as little 
exhibition of my emotions and as much of per- 
sonal .control as I can make possible. 

Last Tuesday morning Ridley Royal went into 
the city. I went with him. Together we went 
up to his lodgings, which he still keeps, though 
he spends most of his time in my house. To- 
gether we went in, and-I lounged about while he 
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went through all the precautions against interrup- 
tion which I have described once already. Then, 
he did nothing more serious than to take out the 
mourning-card I have already mentioned, put it 
away very carefully in his pocket and prepare to 
leave. 

A very simple and trivial thing to do? 

“Yes! Devilish in its triviality and sim- 
plicity ! 

He went at once to my house. He took off 
beots and coat, and then put on slippers and 
dressing-gown. That done, he rang the bell for 
a servant, and sent him for Dr. Kenneth Kings- 
ford. 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford came, of course. 

‘IT am not very sick, doctor,” he said, “but 
I'd like a little advice from a good medical man ; 
and I know no better one than you.” 

‘“Thank you,” said the doctor, stiffly. 

‘Feel my pulse ; look at my tongue ; listen to 
my lungs and: heart. There—there—am I all 
right, or am I not ?” 

«« All—right ? It’s a rather hard and rather 
abrupt question to fire at a physician. Few 
people are all right, and yet many live without 
disease and die of old age. You may be a little 
annerved, or something of that sort; possibly a 
judicious tonic wouldn’t harm you. But, seri- 
ously, I’d rather not prescribe for you ; you don't 
need medicine ; a course of treatment, in your 
case, would bea humbug. And I like frankness 
and honesty in medicine—as well as in everything 
else. What do you think ails you ?” 

“Oh, nothing—nothing 

‘Why, then, did you send for me ?” 

‘Doctor, I'll answer your question by asking 
another. Did you ever know a man to see a 





ghost ?” 

‘‘No, I never did. You see, Colonel Royal, 
there are no ghosts, and——” 

‘“You believe in another world ? 
life ?” 

‘*Certainly.” 

‘‘Then, of course, in a spiritual existence, be- 
yond and apart from the body ?” 

‘*Ves,” 

‘*Then why not in ghosts? Why not in spec- 
tral appearances ?” 

Dr. Kingsford smiled in a superior manner, 
and took the colonel’s wrist into his hand again. 

** Have you been seeing ghosts ?” he asked, his 
tone such as he would have used in talking to a 
sick child whose foolish fancies must be humored. 

“What would it mean, in my case, if I had ?” 
demanded the colonel, as cleverly evading the 
doctor’s question as the ‘doctor had evaded his. 

‘‘It might mean—cheated vision—a curious 
combination of lights and shades, plus a strong 
imagination.” 





a future 





THE END. 
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** Not in my case. 

“Wine ?” suggested Kingsford. 

Royal shook his head moodily. 

‘What are you afraid of ?” demanded the 
doctor. ‘I haven’t seen a seemingly sounder 
man in all my practice. You don’t fear— 
fear——” 

**Could it mean insanity ?” 

Kingsford looked grave. 

‘*That was the word I hesitated at,” he said, 
quietly ; ‘‘and it might mean that. I see no in- 
dications—no indications What and whom 
do you think you’ve seen? / must know that, or 
you must get another medical adviser.” 

“‘T have seen the ghost of a little child—little 
—little——” 

‘**Sylvestina Loomis ?” 

*Sylvestina Loomis !” 

The colonel turned away his head. I believe 
his real reason was that he might not show his 
awful fear—his abject terror—if Sylvestina 
Loomis should rise up, then and there, to curse 
him to his face. 

He need have felt no fear; Sylvestina was not 
there. And those who are afraid they may see 
ghosts should remember that the presence of the 
ghost is as necessary as is the presence of anything 
else that is to be seen. And, just then, the only 
ghost in the room was a weak and unwise old 
fellow who has not yet learned how to make his 
actual presence affect the senses of those with 
whom he associates. Heaven help him, will he 
ever find the power ? 

‘“You—you will watch me? You will try to 
fathom any indications, no matter how obscure, 
that look toward mental disease ?” 

**T will, of course.” 

** And tell me the truth, promptly and fully ?” 

*T will. But, seriously, I think you are mak- 
ing much out of little. You have had the shock 
of your friend’s death. You have had the strain 
of Mrs. Loomis’s trial. You have seen the child 
go out from among us, fatherless and worse than 
motherless. No wonder your morbid imagina- 
tion pictured her so vividly that you thought it 
all real. I shall give you no medicine. I simply 
prescribe rest. Remain ai home, and ‘ 

** How about Lawrence Loomis ? Is his health 
good ? Is his future safe and secure—for the 
present “ 

The doctor’s face fell. The colonel waited al- 
most breathlessly. I leaned forward, anxiously, 
and waited the momentous answer. It came at 
last, slowly and regretfully. 

**You can afford your rest—now. And later 
—you might not be able to take it. Insanity, in 








your case, is the one doubtful case in a thousand. 
Sudden death, with him, as the result of any 
shock, is as a thousand to one. I, his physician, 
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know him better than I have ever dared let him 
know himself. He has a weak heart—a danger- 
ously faulty one. He stood the ordeal of his 
son’s death, because the hope of vengeance sup- 
ported and sustained him. But his murder and 
Mrs. Loomis’s trial have terribly shortened ‘his 
life and hastened the end. Rest while you may, 
since it is possible you may need it; and rest at 
once, for any day may make your presence at 
your place of business imperative. Any sudden 
joy or sorrow would kill Lawrence Loomis as cer- 
tainly as the shock from ten thousand Leyden 
jars could do it.’ 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford took his leave, the in- 
teresting invalid settling himself deeper into the 
easy-chair he occupied, and deputing to a sery- 
ant the duty of seeing the medical man out. 

And then, the doctor once gone, the man be- 
haved as though he were mad indeed. 

He sprang to his feet. He sang. He danced 
about the room. He snapped his fingers glee- 
fully and tossed his arms widely apart. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” he cried; “I might have 
asked him outright, and professional prudence, 
or courtesy, or the deuce knows what, would 
have kept him silent. Ha! ha! ha! Ha! ha! 
ha !” 

He stopped opposite my portrait, hanging, 
handsomely framed, upon the wall. He reached 
up, dragged it from its place, broke the corners 
of the frame over the back of a chair, and tossed 
the whole thing into the fire. 

“‘T’d like to see anyone who would find fault 
with that,” he said, with gleeful recklessness. 

I strode up in front of him, anxious that he 
should have his desire. But my effort was a fail- 
ure. He looked straight through me at the fire. 

“‘[’ve played the game well,” he said, ‘ very 
well. The truth about the Loomis brat was bet- 
ter than anything that even I am clever enough 
to invent. And I was careful—very careful—so 
that I haven’t told too much. Kingsford is the 
fellow who has done that—ha! ha! ha!” 

IIe waltzed a few steps, whistled a few bars 
from some comic opera, and then broke out into 
speech again. 

“Tf I should happen to do something a little 
questionable, one of these days, and have it found 
out, here’s Kingsford ready to swear I consulted 
him regarding insanity ; that fact may be useful. 
On the other hand, he’s thinking of a little full- 
ness of blood in my head, or of some trifling trou- 
ble with my digestion, if he’s doing me the honor 
to think of me at all, and cleverly figuring out 
the facts and the fancies of reflex action, and all 
that sort of physiological humbug ; let me keep 
only the good side toward the world, and he'll 
conveniently forget the whole matter in a week 
—anrnd never recall it again.” 


He took the mourning-card from nis pocket. 
He looked at it gloatingly. 

**So the old fellow has a bad heart,” he said, 
half laughingly, half savagely—‘‘ a bad heart in 
a physical sense ? Ha! ha! ha! And the man 
in this drama of real life whose heart is bad in 
a purely spiritual and moral (or immoral) sense 
knows it ? Knows it—thanks to ¢he fool? Well! 
well !’—as he dipped the pen in the ink, and 
flirted the excess of that black liquid carelessly 
over the magnificent carpet —‘‘ the comedy is 
ended—for this morning. Now for the tragedy !” 

And he drew his pen heavily and -blackly 
through my father’s name. 

* * * * * * 
‘* Turspay Mornine, 3—20—’88. 

‘* Mr. Loomis: My physician says I must remain away 
from business for two or three days. Kindly send any 
documents, which absolutely require my signature, to my 
rooms by sp2cial messenger. 


‘Very truly, Ripiey Roya.” 


That was the note my father got, read and put 
the fragments of in his waste-basket without giv- 
ing the matter the honor of a second thought. 

That Tuesday evening my brother received a 
large, square envelope, addressed to John Jones. 
It reminded him so strongly of the messages he 
had received in his recent dark days that he 
hardly dared open it. Indeed, he put it away in 
his pocket when he received it, and did not open 
it until after he had eaten his supper in the 
cheerful boarding-house which was now his home. 
Then, he went up to his warm and well-lighted 
room, and took the document from his pocket. 

He looked at it curiously, examined the post- 
mark, and made a wise remark or two about 
it all. 

**Tt’s been delayed some hours already,” he 
said ; ‘‘and, if it is like some of the .rest, 1 pray 
God it is only blank paper by this time.” 

He opened it then, and read it : 

. 

‘““Syivester Loomis: After this day, your choice be- 
tween the names of John Jones and Sylvester Loomis is 
freely your own. If, in your own opinion, the best thing 
to do, go and see your father.” 

That was what I read, in the clear, black type- 
writing I knew so well and loathed so much. 
That was what I read, looking over my brother’s 
shoulder, and read and read again. That was 
what I read, trembling so that at one moment I 
feared—and the next moment madly hoped—that 
the man before me would feel it, wonder at it, 
and turn and see me face to face. 

I cannot say how much or how little the letter 
impressed Sylvester, for he was very silent the 
whole evening. But I think he rather expected 
it would fade into nothingness, as fleeting as a 
dream of the night, before morning came again. 
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How I hoped it might ; how I wished it might be 
true that his tormentor had taken, by accident, 
if not by design, the wrong ink—the ink which 
the air could utterly destroy. How I wished— 
prayed 

But no, [did not pray. I was so sure of the 
plan against my father and my brother that I did 
not dare to pray. It would have been mockery— 
blasphemy—knowing what I knew—to have asked 
to have that horrible message fade away during 
the night, and in behalf of such a madly impos- 
sible plea to have taken the name of God upon 
my lips. 

* : : % % % 





I gathered, from some sentences that fell from 
his lips from time to time during the morning, 
that Sylvester had determined to go without his 
dinner that day—unless events should so shape 
themselves as to enable him to lunch with his 
father, at what would have been his dinner-hour, 
He would go to his father. It would not take 
him many minutes to decide how things were go- 
ing. If well, he could afford to let his employer 
wait until another morning for his explanation 
and his—resignation ; if ill, he could easily be in 
his place, ready to make a pretense of doing the 
afternoon’s work, with no loss of time not his 
own. The plan looked well—to Sylvester Loomis. 
I have no doubt it looked well, from his peculiar 
point of view, to the damnable scoundrel, Ridley 
Royal, to whose brain its original preparation was 
due. At noon the clerks and employés of the 
house of Loomis & Son would be absent ; at noon 
the old gentleman would be alone in the inner 
private office. At noon—at noon—— 

God—God—how could Sylvester Loomis wait 
until noon ? I, with experience enough to have 
cooled any of the fever beats of humanity—I, 
with the mighty angel’s lesson of Patience strong 
in my soul—I, a spirit free from earth, and be- 
yond earth’s laws and conditions—I could not 
wait. I went over to my father’s place of busi- 
ness. I went into the inner private office. f sat 
down opposite the old man. I looked him over 
critically. Iexamined him as a physician might 
have done. And yet—I knew that my skill must 
fall short of the technical powers that such a 
man as his physician should surely possess. I 
knew that hope might be lying to my soul. I 
knew that Kenneth Kingsford must have meant 
to speak the truth. 

Really, the old man looked worn and broken. 
He was old. And more than years had aged him. 
One son had died at the hand of murder. One 
—the other—Sylvester—— 

I rushed from the office. I dashed down the 
street. Was it true I was so weak—so utterly 
helpless ? Were there no latent powers within 
me, the use of which I could find ? Could I not 
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keep Sylvester away—for a week ? a day? AN 
HOUR ? Could not the matter be brought to him 
gently ? gradually ? I—I 

O God! A great clock, somewhere, pounded 
out eleven heavy strokes upon its ponderous iron 
bell. I went back to my father’s side. Where 
else could I go? And what could I do but wait ? 
What can the dead do else ? 

The old man’s hand trembled. Tis limbs shook 
when he walked. His back was bent. His chest 
was sunken. Ilis eyes were dim and lustreless, 
and yet it seemed as though he might be good 
for many more years of work=if only he might 
work in peace ! 

His face had a terrible and pathetic look of 
pain upon it. And I felt sure that not the death 
of one son and the mysterious loss of another had 
caused it all—or nearly all. His lips had touched 
the Dead Sea fruit of vengeance, and the satisfac- 
tion he had promised himself was only dust and 
ashes ; it did not bring me back to him—back in 





such a way as to make his wistful eyes find me 


and his quavering hand touch mine—this having 
hunted my wife to her death; it could not be 
pleasant to think, as I did not doubt he thought 
constantly, of the fact that his hand had shut the 
doors of hope against a tender woman ; it could 
not be agreeable to remember that his money 
and his influence had given to Law its mightiest 
power in this matter; it must hurt him to re- 
member doubts—doubts—and to realize that he 
had kindled a fire he could not quench—invoked 
powers he could not control nor overcome. And 
yet—yet—in peace, he seemed likely to live a 
decade longer. 

I crept up to him, closely, and laid my ear 
against his chest. I could have wished the sounds 
different. I could have wished the opinion I had 
heard that of a man less wise than Kenneth Kings- 
ford. There was trouble inside, serious trouble ; 
there was danger there—desperate danger ; and 
yet—if—if 

/f only Sylvester would not come ; if only the 
old man might be given a word of warning and 
preparation ; 7f only some one could tell him what 
the danger of a sudden giving way to emotion 
might be; ¢f—if- 

But that was all! The bells of the great city 
sounded twelve. ‘Time and fate were inexorable. 
Sylvester was coming. I must go and meet him. 
I must come with him, to see the end of this act 
in the most fearful of dramas. 

I met Sylvester two blocks away. His good 
apparel, and the easy way in which he wore it, 
struck me more forcibly and more unpleasantly 
than had been true in the earlier morning. He 
had stopped, somewhere, to pay a large price for 
a fine flower that he wore in his buttonhole. He 
acted little like a prodigal, this man with a spring- 
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ing step and a jaunty air, no matter how much 
years and suffering had done for him. It may be 
true that healthy human nature is readier to for- 
give good fortune than it is to pardon the poor 
and unlucky; that was not the thing to be con- 


on his desk, and a warm flush swept along his 
face, and his step quickened and grew more youth- 
ful and elastic. 

His father might, by simply raising his eyes, 
have looked out and seen his son. Would to 














A SOUVENIR OF NAPLES. 


sidered in this case. The fact of the greatest 
moment, here, now, was the fact that Lawrence 
Loomis’s heart was likely to fail under the strain 
about to be put upon it. 

He walked up the steps of the great building. 
He saw his father, bending over some documents 





God that that had happened, for, if it had, while 
I think he would not have recognized his lost boy 
at that distance, I am almost sure Sylvester would 
have seen that in the old man’s face and eyes that 
would have stopped his steps at the door, and 
sent him home to think of this visit for another 
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day or two—and possibly to plan very differently. 
But my father did not look up. He went up the 
steps. He went in. 

The outer rooms were empty. The great safes 
were closed. The ponderous books which con- 
tained the history of the daily current of the busi- 
ness of Loomis & Son were laid aside. For an 
hour the men who handled the Loomis millions 
were free and away. Only, as had been true for 
more years than I could remember, the head of 
the mighty business sat by himself, in his inner 
office, and watched and guarded it all. 

The sun shone brightly, even among the mighty 
masses of stone and brick which a visitor from 
another world might have been pardoned for 
thinking had been piled here to shut its light 
away. The pleasant breath of Spring stole in at 
the open door as we passed through it together, 
and seemed to enter with us as a promise and a 
blessing. 

Walking by my brother’s side, the years seemed 
to drop away from between the present and the 
far-away past. Once more he was young ; once 
more I was a boy; once more I worshiped, at a 
distance, and not yet with the power of a man’s 
persistent passion, the woman who was to be my 
brother's wife ; once more the father to whom we 
were hurrying was a strong man in the prime of 
life ; once—more 

I laid my hand on my brother’s arm. J/e did 
not feel it! 

I called him ‘* Dear Sylvester.” And he heard 
nothing ! 





And the glamour of the moment passed. Once 
more I knew myself a disembodied soul ; once 
more my widow —Sylvester’s promised wife — 
waited in her narrow cell for the day when the 
hangman should come for her; once more my 
brother, outlawed and disgraced, was hurrying 
in to meet the father who had not seen him for 
a third of a lifetime ; once more the past was 
gone and the present was present; and, once 
more my father, condemned to death by a physi- 
cian’s professional opinion, waited in his office, 
unconsciously and unwittingly, for that to hap- 
pen that had only sixty short seconds of waiting 
leit—waiting for him to come whose coming he 
had given up long, long years ago. 

I did not try to prevent my brother’s entering 
our father’s room. What would have been the 
use ? Have I not tried, so many, many times, to 
hinder events I could not influence in the least ? 
Is it not time for me to have learned the humility 
of weakness ? 

And, besides, would it have been wise ? Is it 
not best, sometimes, when the floodgates are open, 
to stand aside and let disaster run its course ? 

I simply stepped into the room ahead of Syl- 
vester. I took my place where I could watch 
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them both—see all that happened—and not miss 
a word, nor the most fleeting facial expression on 
the countenance of either. I stood there silently, 
solemnly, waiting to fit myself to be a witness— 
a witness who will tell the truth, nothing but the 
truth, but all tre truth, God helping me, before 
Ilis throne, when Ridley Royal comes to judg- 
ment ! , 

Sylvester hesitated a little at the door—but not 
for long; and he entered without knocking. 

My father looked up, staggered to his feet and 
stood gazing at the lost who was found again— 
stood gazing, in utter silence, while more than 


sixty seconds dropped from Time’s goblet into: 
the ocean of Eternity. I have no pen to describe: 


the emotions I saw there ; I cannot tell how love 
struggled with hate, and doubt and fear with 
hope ; I cannot explain how longing and loathing 
strove together for the mastery. It would chal- 
lenge the pen of a Dante to do it justice! It 
would palsy the pencil of a Doré to try to picture 
what I saw. 

But, through it all, above it all, I saw the 
smile of Sylvester, cool, patient, self-sufficient. 
Honest, honorable, true—the victim of vile plot 
and long suffering—why could he not remember 
how sudden all this was? Why could he not re- 
member how long he had delayed ? Was it not 
the highest reach of Royal’s devilish genius, this 
sending a son to slay his father with a smile? No, 
no, no! I cannot write it; I cannot make it 
plain to human intelligence. But I will find a 
way to put the story of it all, in all its horror, 
into the scale against him, when the deeds done 
in the body, by my best friend, come to be 
weighed in the balance. 

The two men stood and faced one another. I 
could never forget that minute, not if I were to: 
die out of this life and be born into another, at 
the end of so much of an eternity as any human 
powers can picture, and so on and on—on and on 
—until I had suffered as many deaths, rejoiced 
in as many reincarnations, as there are seconds in 
the longest duration the finite mind can fathom. 
Forget it ? Not until eternal: life proves itself a 
lie, and Lester Loomis forgets Lester Loomis— 
and remembers him no more forever! 

And then—while I so watehed—so waited —— 

Then came a change ! 

My father’s face grew white. His breath came 
in agonized gasps. His eyes seemed to forget to 
see—seemed to have forgotten to show some trace 
of the great, grand, noble soul behind them. One 
moment his hands were pressed in knotted and 
contorted agony against his breast; the next they 
clutched and clawed at his throat; and then he 
flung them above his grand old head—his dear 
head tottering to its fall. 





**Syl—ves—ter !” he cried, beginning in what 
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was almost a shriek, and ending in what was 
hardly more than a rattle in his throat. ‘‘ God’s 
—curse af 

And down he went—down upon the floor at his 
full length—down as the lightning-stroke might 
fell some giant tree—down too soon for his living 
son’s tardy arms, and in spite of his dead son’s 
unavailing ones. 

We were on our knees beside him in a moment 
—the living on one side and the dead upon the 
other. His lips moved for a moment, and then 
all was still. And whether the living was quick 
enough to catch the words that stirred the stiffen- 
ing lips I do not know. But / heard; 7 knew 
that he changed his curse to a blessing; thank 
God for that! 

Dead ? 

Dead! There was no doubt of that. Neither 
of us could find the faintest flutter of life in 
either breast or wrist. Though I must say, in just- 
ice to myself, that Sylvester gave up before I did. 
Well—well—I must not blame him too much ; 
he has not had the chances that I have had— 
chances like mine have not taught him the wis- 
dom of courage. It would have been awkward 
for John Jones to have been found alone with 
that dead man. I don’t wonder that Sylvester 
Loomis went outside to think the matter over, 
nor that he shut the door of the inner office be- 
hind him when he went. I don’t wonder that he 
went around a block or two, while he hastily pon- 
dered the matter. And, as the clerks were back 
again, in the outer office, in less time than it 
would take a man to walk the distance my brother 
went, I don’t wonder that neither John Jones nor 
Sylvester Loomis came back. Oh, yes, reader 
mine, you may wonder. That is one of your 
privileges. You may feel sure you would have 
staid—or returned. I sincerely hope you would. 
But I, with an ardent desire to be a self-respect- 
ing spirit, frankly admit that if I had been a liv- 
ing man I should most likely have done just as 
Sylvester did. As it was, I remained. 

I remained, and within less than one minute 
from the time that my brother went out at the 
outside door another man came briskly in. He 
made no pause ; he did not turn to the left nor 
to the right ; and yet he did not seem to hurry at 
all. He came straight through the outer office, 
and on into the inner office where my father’s 
dead body was lying. Hesitate? No; not at 
all. Why should he? He had a right to be 
there if chance made an interruption a fact in- 
stead of a mere possibility. Seen—he would give 
the alarm at once. But he was not seen—not by 
mortal man. The son of his latest victim saw 
him ; the great angel who is the Keeper of the 
Records saw him; the eye of God was on him all 
the way. That was all. 








Colonel Ridley Royal says he lay down on his 
bed, in his own room, at half-past eleven that 
morning; he says that he was asleep in a few 
minutes; he says that he did not awake until it 
was almost dark, with shadows grouping and 
gathering in the corners of his room, and with 
the sound of some one’s insistent knuckles thun- 
dering at the panels of his door, while a fright- 
ened voice hoarsely told him that Lawrence 
Loomis had been found dead in his office. 

He says that. Jsay he is a liar. Some day, 
in God’s own good time, Ridley Royal and I will 
stand face to face, and each one will tell his own 
story of that fearful afternoon. In that day his 
story and mine will agree; to that end one of us 
must retract; I am content—quite content—in 
that thought; but—I wonder if Ridley Royal 
sleeps well, even now. 

The man came in, as I have said. His quick 
glance took in the whole situation. He smiled 
devilishly. 

I couldn’t have planned better,” he exulted ; 
**the whole thing has moved as smoothly as the 
scenes in a well-played drama. <A drama? It ‘s 
one—as all of life is. Tragedy has ended now, 
for a little ; now for the comedy.” 

Ile stepped over the prostrate body of the dead 
man, and went straight to the private safe of my 
father, the door of which stood open. He knelt 
down there, rammaged among the papers it con- 
tained, selected one, put it in his pocket, closed 
the door of the safe and turned the knob. 

** Let some one open the door, after this, who 
knows the combination—if anyone does. I don’t. 
It’s better so than to leave it open—fo suspicion !” 
And he dared laugh, there, in the presence of the 
dead, at his wretched attempt at a joke. 

He hurried out of the office, out of the build- 


_ing, and away. He had not spent five minutes 


there, in all, including the time spent in search- 
ing the old man’s safe. 

I have not seen my father, alive, more than once 
since he died. That was within a quarter of an 
hour after Ridley Royal rifled his safe and de- 
parted. He stood hesitatingly in the corner of 
the room, and he looked older, weaker, more worn 
and wan than he had looked before Sylvester 
came. It was hard to realize that some sudce: 
shock—the seeing of his dead self on the floor, or 
asudden meeting of his dead son face to face— 
might not make his heart go wrong once more, 
and send him to his death again! 

He looked at me, and smiled vacantly ; I am 
sure he did not recognize me—did not so much 
as guess at my identity. He looked down upon 
the dead clay which had clothed his immortal! 
soul less than an hour before, and he was grave 
and troubled. But a puzzled look in his dim eyes 
swallowed up the sorrow and the dismay. 
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He walked away, weakly and waveringly, mutter- 
ing to himself as he went. He met his clerks, 
coming in happily from luncheon, and he did not 
seem to as much as see them. And I, following 
him with my loving eyes, caught, in the vague 
darkness of my little knowledge and my less 
powers, amazedly at one of the mighty lessons of 
humanity—one of the sarcasms of earthly proba- 
tion and eternal life. Can it be trie, I ask myself, 
that Sylvestina, coming from so short a life as 
hers had been, is a woman in the world of souls ? 
that I, midway down life’s journey at the time I 
died, stand here almost powerless in the present, 
but with mighty hopes promising fruition in an 
immediate future ? and that my aged father, full 
of years and honors, old, wrinkled, gray, ripe 
from the frosts of years and experience, is only 
an unknowing and unguessing little child again ? 

I sat by my dead father while the afternoon 
waned and day died. I saw the sunshine fade 
out, losing itself in the shadows of man’s wealth— 
piled structures of brick and iron, granite and 
marble ; I saw its last trace go out suddenly, smit- 
ten midsky by a cloud that could but seem fit- 
ting to me. I saw the shadows come creeping 
home, home into the corners from which day had 
driven them, and once I half fancied that the old 
man’s breast rose and fell—slightly, and that his 
lips quivered just a little. I stooped nearer. I 
looked again, and I found and understood my 
mistake. It was only the shadows, fighting and 
wrangling for a place near the clay tabernacle of 
him whose soul had gone on its dread journey 
into a land where no shadows are. 

I heard the hum of business in the great room 
outside. I heard men come and go, The great 
firm of Loomis & Son was growing richer and 
richer, at the rate of hundreds of dollars every 


hour, while the dead son kept his lonely vigil be- , 


side the dead Loomis. 

Sometimes a tiny ripple of laughter, or a word 
or two of merry jest, edged its way between the 
items of business, and stole into the haunted 
room, where I sat. But that was seldom, very 
seldom ; the most of our clerks were devoted to 
the business; many were old; all, I think, had 
gotten their souls filled with that soberness which 
is so fitting in one who gives all his life and all 
his efforts to the mighty struggle for gold. 

It was late, very late, when the first man came 
to ask the head of the great firm some important 
question, and found him gone beyond the answer- 
ing of it. I had sat there, in the chilly silence, 
for leng hours. 

What a turmoil there was then! How our em- 
ployés crowded into the inner office—a room over 
the threshold of which the feet of many of them 
had never before passed! They spoke in awed 
whispers, as men usually speak in the presence of 
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recent death, but they jostled against one an- 
other, and quite crowded me to the wall. 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford came, and with him 
the coroner. ‘They examined the body of the 
dead man, and Dr. Kingsford told what he knew 
of him. The man had had heart disease ; his case 
had been a very serious one; recent events had 
greatly injured him, and doubtless hastened the 
end ; but the end had been inevitable. Any sud- 
den shock would have killed ; a letter might have 
done it; asudden flood of unhappy recollection 
might have been sufficient ; a change of a few 
points in the price of some stock might have been 
fatal. Lawrence Loomis had held his life with 
the slightest of holds—and it might easily go be- 
yond finite human powers to specify the trivial 
event that would finally and forever turn the bal- 
ance against him. 





Under the cireumstances the coroner decided 
that no formal inquest was necessary. Medical 
wisdom certificated to the statement that Law- 
rence Loomis died of heart disease. 

But, remembering that the deeds men do are 
to be judged by the intentions they have in them, 
I knew it was murder. Colonel Ridley Royal 
knows that. 

And God knows ! 

2K ok a * 

Yesterday they buried all that was mortal of 
Lawrence Loomis. [ dwell, lovingly and sadly, 
on every detail of the ceremony, and on every 
word that was uttered. But I cannot write of it ; 
I simply cannot. My grief is too fresh ; my anger 
too fierce. It would make no material difference 
in the story of this plot against Lucy on the part 
of Ridley Royal. And I suppose that not one of 
all the attendants upon the funeral ceremony, 
save only the dead man whose heart seems broken 
within him, found it very different from what 
such things always are. Indeed, I doubt not some 
of them found it a bore. 

My father’s will was read last evening—or, per- 
haps, I should say that one of my father’s wills 
was. In it, he provided liberally for several per- 
sons in his employ; after that, everything he 
possessed, real estate and personal property, was 
given unconditionally to me—or, in the event of 
my being deceased, to my executors or adminis- 
trators for my heirs. This will is rather recent, 
being considerably less than a year old. It was 
read because it was found in his safe, and because 
long and careful search failed to reveal any other. 
The lawyer, however, says that there was another 
will, and that it will be found. I agree with him, 
in part—and only in part. That there was an- 
other will, prepared since my death, probably 
since the death of my child, and not impossibly 
since my widow was convicted of my murder, 
seems self-evident to my clear and untrammeled 
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mind. But—I remember the man who walked 
to my father’s safe, over my father’s dead body, 
and I am sure it will never be found ! 


Cuapter XIIL. 

Saturday, April 14th, 1888.—It is almost a 
month since I have written a word in this book 
of mine. Much may happen in a month. Much 
has. And yet, the separate events have been, in 
many respects, quite commonplace. I shall find 
it necessary to write of only a few of the many 
things I have seen and heard and read, in order 
to bring the history of the fate of the house of 
Loomis fairly up to the present. But, in these 
things of which I speak—or in some of them— 
reflection has given hope the faith to see the be- 
ginning of the end; in them I see the eternal 
tendency of event and circumstance toward the 
justice of God ; in them I see the confusion and 
downfall of Ridley Royal shadowed forth. 

I have not seen my father—my living father— 
since the day when he walked out of his place of 
business leaving his body behind him. I have 
seen my daughter only once, and then only for 
an hour. I have not seen Sylvester, and know 
of him only from what I have heard his em- 
ployer say of him at home. I have not met the 
mysterious man over whom Ridley Royal has such 
a marvelous power. I have not seen my wife. I 
have not seen Rey. Rupert Ravenswood. I have 
spent only a portion of one night with Kenneth 
Kingsford. All these statements clear the way 
wonderfully, and I shall not feel surprise at 
knowing that my readers wonder what I have 
been doing. Watching; watching Ridley Royal. 
Growing in strength ; growing with every pass- 
ing hour. There is a day coming, I doubt not, 
when I shall stand in the colonel’s path and 
make myself seen and heard and felt! 

I called on Kingsford. He was at home, that 
particular evening, because he chose to regard 
himself as sick. ‘ 

‘* Nothing particular the matter,” he confiden- 
tially informed himself, sitting on one side of his 
fire, which he vigorously stirred, and to which he 
closely crept, and in no sense addressing himself 
to me, standing on the other side of the hearth ; 
“nothing that physicians can name or medicines 
touch. 


A sort of sense of depression—impending 
danger—or something of that kind. 
well to do as I have done, get a friend to attend 
to my patients, and call myself sick for a few 


It’s just as 


days. This sort of thing unnerves a man, so that 
he cannot do the sick any sort of justice—and a 
_ J 
physician knows little enough under the most fa- 
vorable of circumstances !” 
And then there came a ring at his doorbell— 
- 


which he and I answered together. And—— 


THE END. 


- 


‘* Sense of depression—impending danger 
Was that what he said ? I quite agree with him, 
for his caller was Ridley Royal ! 

The two men stood and looked at one another, 
one inside the door, and the other out, for a min- 
ute or two. One—the colonel—appeared ill at 
vase and doubtful; the other—the physician— 
seemed so much surprised as to find it difficult to 
be civil. 

At last, though, the colonel spoke, his words 
floating heavily on the falsity of a disagreeable 
laugh. 

‘* Ask me in to spend the evening with you, 
please,” he said, ‘‘ and give mea bed for the night 
afterward. Iam lonesome ; so are you.” 

**T am sick,” said Kingsford, laconically. 

‘Sick ? So am I.” 

And Royal almost forced his way into the 
house, and followed his unwilling host on into 
Such audacity and effrontery as his 
were I have never seen, and 

dat, waita moment! Iam not sure. It may 
be Lam getting on to dangerous ground. Iam 
not quite ready to continue this discussion until 
I know which one he would have turned out, and 
which one kept, if he had known that he had two 
guests in his room, and could have taken his 
choice between them! I have heard of people so 
unreasonable that they would rather meet their 
deadliest foes at a dark corner in the night, or 
wake suddenly to find them at their bedsides, 
than to think of the possibility of seeing the form 
of some loved one who had gone beyond the sun 
and inte the shadows. Besides which—I never 
liked Kingsford as well, while I lived, as a clear- 
eyed dead man has learned to do. 

“‘T am not very sick,” said Kingsford, some- 
thing like apology in his tone, and acting as 
though he felt he must say something. 

**T am,” said Royal, glancing fearfully about 
him ; ‘‘I saw it again last night !” 

Both men were seated by this time—Royal in 
the chair Kingsford had formerly occupied, and 
Kingsford in a chair he had drawn up, promptly 
enough, when Royal came, to the place where I 
had stood before the ringing of his doorbell—but 
which he had not by any means offered to me. I 
stood between the two men, my back to the fire. 
Kingsford looked up, but made no motion toward 
rising, or feeling the fellow’s pulse. 

‘How many times have you seen it ?” he asked, 
his voice as natural and his manner as quiet as 
though he had been asking about the price of 
groceries. 

‘“*Three times. Once in the street, as I told 
you ; once in my own rooms ; once—last night-— 
at the residence of the late Lester Loomis.” 

He shivered and drew nearer to the fire—and 
to me! 


the parlor. 
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“‘T vouldn’t sleep in my rooms or at Loomis’s 
to-night. So I made bold to come here,” he said. 

‘You are welcome,” said Kingsford. But he 
did not look it. And his voice belied it. 

“Thank you,” said the colonel. 

‘** Heartily welcome,” repeated Kingsford. But 
I felt sure he was only mechanically using a mean- 
ingless form of words that our modern methods 
of thought and life (I beg pardon—I mean your 
modern methods) make possible. 

**Tell me about it,” said Kingsford, carelessly, 
and without looking up. 

Royal gave him a sudden startled glance. I 
saw something the same look in the countenance 
of a mouse, once, when a cat brought it back 
from a little run that had been permitted it. I 
knew instantly that he feared Kingsford was 
playing with him, and that he was therefore 
about to lie instead of speaking the truth. 

‘‘There isn’t much to tell. She isn’t visible 
more than a minute at atime. She says nothing. 
She only smiles at me. But—but I cannot bear 
even her smile.” 

Kingsford bowed his head, and seemed musing 
over something. Suddenly he looked Royal in 
the eyes, and spoke bluntly. 

“You know how I used to regard you ? Well, 
I’ll be frank now—frank as I have always been. 
I’ve tried to trust you, and to like you. I can’t 
do it; I don’t. But—you seem in earnest to- 
night ! One who knew you less well than I think 
that I do might believe your story of seeing Syl- 
vestina Loomis’s likeness in the shadows of the 
street or the drapery at the windows of a room. 
You actually made me believe it, for a little time, 
when you told me before, and you’ve told the 
story better—played the part better—to-night, 
than you did it then. One might think you 
wished to stay with me, and 

** As God is my witness * began the man, ris- 
ing to his feet, pale and trembling, and then, as 
though he found something incongruous in such 
words from his lips, he sat down again. 

“Oh, you can stay,” said Kingsford, coldly ; 
“T said it, and I meant it. And I'll not retract 
it. I'll even say I’m glad you came, if you hadn’t 
the heart to stay elsewhere.” 

‘Show me where I am to sleep; I want to be 
alone,” said Royal. 

Kingsford caught and repressed an angry re- 
tort on his very lips. He managed to smile at 
the matter, which entitles him to great credit, in 
my estimation. And then he showed his guest 
to his room, and we left him. 

Kingsford sat down before his fire again, and I 
took the seat that Ridley Royal had recently oc- 
cupied. The doctor’s face was clouded ; his 
cheeks were flushed, though his lips were pale ; 
his hands shook nervously. He looked more like 
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a sick man than I had ever seen him look. I won- 
dered that he, too, did not retire at once. But 
his worry, vague and indefinite though it was, 
was none the less genuine. He was about to let 
it send him away on one of the strangest of er- 
rands. 

** He says he sees Svlvestina Loomis,” he said to 
himself, glancing nervously over his shoulder, 
though there was no one there, and away from 
me, ‘‘and I'd give a liberal sum to some worthy 
charity if I could know why he says it. He may 
be lying, to get some imagined advantage over 
me—or—or—he may think he does actually see 
her. If—he 

And he relapsed into moody silence again. 

*T’m going to know—and to-night,” he said, 
suddenly, rising resolutely to his feet. He didn’t 
look like a man then ; looked like a 
giant, or like a god. 


” 


does 


sick he 


I felt attracted to him ; in 
his power there seemed a promise—in his energy 


there seemed a hope. 

He went to the window, raised the curtain, and 
looked out. The infrequent street-lamps in this 
straggling portion of this almost rural suburb 
shone dimly, and seemed able to do little more 
than make the darkness more utter and absolute 
beyond the narrow circles which they half  re- 
deemed from the shadows. He raised the win- 
dow. The wind rushed in and almost extin- 
guished his lights, and the cold rain smote harshly 
upon his face. 

“Tt is just the night for such a journey as 
this,” he said, half satisfied and half bitter ; 
‘just the night for a man like Kenneth Kings- 
ford to fight the devil with his own weapons, and 
to become a criminal for the first time in his 
life !” 

Ile went out of his warm and well-lighted room, 
and along a dark and draughty hall. He went 
into a closet, seemingly stored with all sorts of 
rubbish and haphazard material, where he lighted 
the gas at an old and infrequently used gas-jet, and 
found it almost ready to refuse to burn at all. 

He put on a suit of rough clothing over the 
better and more fashionable garments he wore. 
He put on a heavy pair of rubber boots. He put 
on a rubber coat. He drew a wide-brimmed hat 
low down over his forehead. And then 

(Remember, please, that he said he was about 
to become a criminal for the first time! Remem- 
ber that I believe in him fully. Please try to be- 
lieve in him also.) 

He took a dark lantern—and a spade! God 
only knows why the man owned that spade. 
Trusting Kingsford’s word—as I do—I cannot 
even guess. 

I think it wasn’t quite hospitable in Dr. Ken- 
neth Kingsford to do what he did next—go and 
open the door softly, and look in to see how his 
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sleeping guest passed the stormy night in which 
he had come to him for shelter, in the dimly 
lighted room in which he lay. 

‘* He sleeps like a child ; he looks like a saint ‘” 
growled the doctor, as though he felt the way in 
which the man slept, and the look his face wore, 
to be matters of personal affront to him. I won- 
dered what he had expected to find; I wondered 
how much he expected to prove true, some time 
in the future, regarding his suspicions of this 
scoundrel. I mentally unsaid some of the harsh 
things I had said—and possibly written—at the 
time my daughter died ; I was quite ready to ad- 
mit myself a most unkindly critical sort of ghost, 
only—only 





To be 


It did seem as though suspicion and action had 
come to Kenneth Kingsford late—very late. 

For a minute or two I feared that the slight 
hesitation of Kingsford meant more than it did. 
For a little time I feared lest he might give up 
the expedition he meditated—the night trip the 
meaning of which I felt I understood. 

But no. My fears were in error. That was 
not the stuff of which Dr. Kenneth Kingsford 
was made—he was brave, earnest, resolute. 

He shut the door of the room in which Royal 
lay. He opened the outer door. Ie and I stood 
in the night and the storm together. 

‘‘T am going to know why Sylvestina Loomis 
died,” he said, gravely, ‘if chemical tests will tell.” 


continued. ) 
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By MILDRI 


Every householder realizes the immense in- 
convenience of the accumulation of odds and 
ends, and the absolute necessity of some system- 
atic method of disposing of them. 

Uncle Sam, in the management of his vast 


p Lovejoy. 


correct addresses and full postage, and were 
therefore promptly delivered at the offices ad- 
dressed, but, lying unclaimed for various reasons, 
were held according to law and advertised for 
thirty days, and at the expiration of that time 

Ry were sent to the Dead- 
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Postmaster: 

Opon the detwery of this latter, please oltain the enrelope if 
Govecable te the party ofdvrssed, and return it to the Dead-Letter 
Offices. If the letter cawwot be delivered you will, at the expiration of 
SEVEN days, stamp the letter with your postmarking stamp, and 
eeturn it and this circular to the DEAIMLETTER OFFICE. with 
your next RETURN OF UNMAILABLE LETTERS, DULY NUY- 
BERED AND ENTERED ON THE LIST, FORM No. 1522 

JNO. B. BAIRD. 
Saporuicudent 


| Post Office Pepariment, 
: 
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letter Office. Locked 
in their grim, dusty 
leathern pouches, 
they are piled in their 
special corner of the 
office, the great heap 
sometimes reaching 
half-way to the ceil- 
ing. The first step in 
the disposition of the 
little epistolary 











household, proves no exception to the rule. 
Nowhere is the accumulation greater, perhaps, 
than in the Post-office Department, and hence 
we find among its various bureaus the Dead-letter 
Office, where the scraps, the odds and ends of the 
great postal system are collected, assorted and 
made the most of in the government economy. 

An investigation of the great householder’s 
unique lumber-room will prove curious and en- 
tertaining. Not only thousands of letters are 
stowed away here, but vast numbers of packages, 
large and small, ranging in value from nothing 
to hundreds of dollars. These may contain al- 
most anything, from an old toothbrush to a 
diamond ring. 

There are two distinct classes of letters, and 
they receive widely different treatment. They 
are termed “dead” and ‘“unmailable.” Offi- 
cially speaking, dead letters are those that bear 





corpses is to count 
them. This work is done by four clerks at what 
is known as the “ passing table.” Beneath their 
fast-flying fingers pass an average of 18,000 letters 
per day. At this table are corrected the various 
errors of careless postmasters, such as mixing 
foreign letters with domestic ones, or those that 
are unmailable with the «deads.” The eye of the 
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clerk must, therefore, 
be as quick as his fin- 
gers, that none of 
these things escape 
him. 

At first glance the 
daily average of 18,000 
dead letters seems 
enormous, but a very 
little practical arith- 
metic results in favor 
of the efficiency of our 
postal service. Allowing only one letter yearly to 
ach inhabitant of our broad Union, we have 
over 60,000,000 in the year, or about 164,383 daily. 
Of this number only 18,000 fail of delivery ; or, 


in other words, eight are delivered where one’ 


goes astray—a remarkable fact, when we take into 
consideration our immense floating population. 
The letters counted, deft-handed messengers 
tie them securely in packages of one hundred, and 
they are passed to another long, narrow stand 





known as the “opening table.” Each clerk at 
this table is provided with a long, keen-bladed 
knife, made for this work. Every letter is now 
carefully opened and examined, to ascertain 
whether or not it contains any valuable inclosure. 
Should money, drafts, checks, postal notes, post- 
office orders, signed notes, or anything whatever 
of value, be found, the clerk immediately lays 
the letter aside in one of the little pigeonholes 
with which his desk is provided. At the close 
of the day he enters the address of each letter 
and a description of its contents in a small blank 
book, and hands both book and letters to the 
chief of the division. The wheat, so to speak, 
has now been winnowed from the chaff, and yet 
one more effort is made to redeem the latter. 
Tied again in neat bundles, the opened letters 
are finally transferred to another division, to be 
returned to the writers. It is curious to note 
how many of these letters have no signatures 
whatever. Very often only initials are signed, 
but still more frequently occur such endings as, 
«« Your loving John,” ‘* Yours, devotedly, Mary,” 
‘Fondly, Mother,” ctc.—all quite definite enough 
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had the letters not strayed to the Dead-letter Office,. 


but there, falling under the eye of the unfeeling’ 


clerk, elicit but an impatient exclamation, and 
land ignominiously in the waste-basket. 

These letters are currently believed to be dainty 
morsels of literature to the clerks; but, could 
those so believing spend but one day over them, 
and realize the illiteracy, the obscurity, the utter 
vapidness of nine out of ten of them, it would 
be casy to understand that they are of less inter- 

est to the ladies handling them than so many 


lost ?” 

The valuable letters are consigned by the 
chief of the opening branch to the chief of 
the money branch, who returns a receipt for 
them. The latter distributes them for treat- 


them. Thus every penny is secured. Every 
clew to the sender of the letter is closely fol- 
lowed, and, if possible, the money is returned. 
Failing in this, it is held a certain time. lest it be 
applied for, and finally finds its way to the United 
States Treasury. 

Perfect records are kept of every valuable let- 
ter, and the disposition made of it. When the 
writer’s name and address are given the letter is 
sent inclosed to the postmaster, who is held re- 
sponsible for it, and who must, upon its delivery, 
return a receipt to the Dead-letter Office. 

The records of this office furnish some sad com- 
mentaries on poor weak human nature. A fow 





bits of old paper.. Scarcely more than 40 per 
cent. of these letters can be returned, and the: 
question often arises, ‘‘ Is not even this labor 


ment among his clerks, who also receipt’ for 
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months ago thousands of unclaimed letters poured 
into the office, addressed to a “‘ green-goods” firm 
in Hoboken, N. J. Without exception they con- 
tained money in varying sums, sent for the pur- 
chase of the counterfeit bills. No attempt is 
made by the office to return this money, and 
no applications have been made for it, for very 
obvious reasons. 

The official of the Dead-letter Office 
shows that during the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1889, the value of the money-letters re- 
turned to $25,566.66, 
and of those containing drafts, checks, notes, 
money-orders, etc., $1,444,805.92. It is a curi- 
ous fact that money in considerable sums is fre- 
quently found in blank letters, or those bearing 
no address whatever. I! recall one that came un- 
der my observation, containing two $100 bills, and 
another, $2,500 in bank drafts. 
ness seems scarcely credible. 

We come now to the second class of letters, the 
unmailable. These are classified as Held for Post- 
age, Hotels, Blank, and Misdirected. A record is 
kept of the number of each class received, after 
which all, with the exception of the misdirected, 
are treated just as the dead letters are. 

The daily average of the misdirected is 2,000, 
and these are handled by three ladies, whose 
skill in correcting, deciphering and forwarding 
these letters has won for them the title of ‘* blind 
readers.” Perhaps the most common error made 
in addressing letters is the substitution of one’s 
own State for the one intended. For instance, a 
person residing in Washington, D. C., and ad- 
dressing a letter to Richmond, Va., may, from 
sheer force of habit, write «‘ Richmond, D. C.” 

A class of letters impossible to forward come 
largely from Virginia and Maryland. Anyone 
familiar with the people of these States will recall 
how frequently they use simply the name of the 
county to designate a person’s place of residence. 
When asked, ‘‘ Where do you live ?” the answer 
comes, ‘‘ Down in Loudoun,” or, ‘‘ Over in Prince 


report 


to the senders amounted 


Such careless- 


George,” seeming perfectly assured that this in- 
formation definitely locates them. Just 
letters come: ‘Dr. James Young, Loudoun 
County, Va.” Now, how is the most expert blind 
reader to know in which of the two dozen post- 
offices of this county the doctor resides ? 

I will state here that these letters are corrected 
simply from the outside, and 
unopened. 


sO the 


forwarded 
Sometimes a street and number are 


are 


given—no city or State ; sometimes only a suburb 
of some large city having no office of its own. 
All these errors are readily rectified. 

The office has prepared a printed slip, which 
is attached to letters not so easily treated. This 
slip bears a request to the postmaster, on the de- 
livery of the letter, to obtain the empty enve- 
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lope from the addressee, and return it to the 
Dead-letter Office. The empty envelopes are re- 
tained by the clerks as curiosities, and are shown 
to visitors with pardonable pride. 

The examples I am about to give were actually 
delivered in this way. I quote from the empty 
envelopes that were returned. Here is a letter 
mailed in Knoxville, Tenn., bearing the printed 
address, *‘ The B. H. Sachs Boot and Shoe Com- 
pany ”“— nothing more. Reasoning instantly that 
this was probably some large wholesale firm, and 
knowing that the merchants of Tennessee obtain 
their supplies largely from Cincinnati, 0., the 
clerk turned at once to the Cincinnati Directory, 
and located the firm at 140 Sycamore Street in 
that city. 

Another letter is addressed, ‘8. 8S. Woolwine, 
Southern School Agency ”—no town or State. 
From useful information the 
clerk added, ‘‘ Nashville, Tenn.,” and sent the 
letter forward. 

Another reads, ‘‘ Rev. Mr. Moody, U. 8. As 
Of course it took but a moment to add, ‘ North- 
field, Mass.,” and to secure the delivery of the 
letter to the distinguished evangelist. 


her own store of 


Some curious instances of phonetic spelling 
are furnished by these letters. Here is one ad- 
dressed, ** County Hawkin, Penn.,” which, being 
interpreted, means Conshohocken. A somewhat 
unpleasantly personal one says, ‘Thy Bunion, 
Fla.” Strange to say, the letter found its 
owner at Hibernia, Fla. This one reads plainly, 
**Oil Corn, Miss.” There is no such office in 
Mississippi, nor anywhere else. The address was 
written in lead-pencil, and the letter bore evi- 
dence of coming from an uncultured person. 
Arrived at this conclusion, and drawing again on 
her fund of information, the blind reader decided 
that this letter could be delivered at Alcorn Uni- 
versity, a school for colored youth, located at 
Jackson, Miss. She it there, and before 
many days the empty envelope was returned, 
proving her surmise to be correct. 


sent 


Often a subtle association of ideas will cause 


an error. One letter bears the address, “ Silver 
Mountain, Nev.,” instead of Silver Peak. An- 
other reads, *‘ Fort Sherman, IIl.,” for Fort 
Sheridan. Occasionally some ill-taught, undig- 


nified person places his letter in danger of the 
waste-basket or fire by using a trifling, foolish 
One before me is written thus, “ Y 
Mich,” intended for Wyandotte. Another, 
like Silas Wegg, drops into poetry, thus: 


address. 


and. 


‘* To Leonard, Missouri, this letter must go, 
In any manner, fast or slow; 
To Mrs. Barbara Pauchet please deliver 
This letter up, without a quiver.” 


With a quiver of disgust the postmaster sent 
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it to the postal lumber-room, but the Dead-let- 
ter Office, more lenient to the follies of mankind, 
sent it forward. One comes written backward, 
so that it must be held before a mirror to be 
read. 

Again, the name of an office is reversed. For 
instanee, Landlake, Fla., has been known to do 
duty for Lakeland, and Wickray, Tenn., for Ray- 
wick. 

Another letter is familiarly addressed, ‘* Miss 
L. Ensign, I.8.N.S.” It was mailed at Vinton, Ia., 
and with only this help the letter was delivered 
at the Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

A similar confiding trust in the divining power 
of postal officials prompted this one: ‘Jas. Craig, 
Gulf Quarantine, U.S. M. H.8.” The mystic 
letters were translated, ‘* United States Marine 
Hospital Service.” The rest was easy. Off the 
Gulf coast of Mississippi some ten or fifteen miles 
is Ship Island, where large vessels bound for New 
Orleans are, if necessary, put in quarantine until 
it is deemed safe for them to enter into port. 
Here the sick are cared for. The mail for Ship 
Island is delivered at Biloxi, Miss., and to this 
place the letter was forwarded and found its owner. 

Here is one to Mrs. J. Small, American Salt 
Mine, La. The clerk chanced to know that in 
Iberia Parish, La., there are located valuable 
mines of rock salt, near the little town of Avery, 
and correctly supposed that this was the intended 
destination of the letter, as the event proved. 

A letter plainly addressed to Fond du Lac 
Springs, Fla., was delivered at De Funiak 
Springs, while one to California Springs, Cal., 
was delivered at Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Our large, ignorant population furnish many 
of the misdirected letters. A good illustration of 
their utter incomprehension of the vast extent of 
our country was given by a gentleman, a Swede, 
visiting the Dead-letter Office, some years ago. 
When starting for America he was given a number 
of letters to deliver to sons, brothers and daugh- 
ters located variously in ‘Tennessee, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, ete. A few days after his arrival in 
Boston he stood on the street, puzzling over the 
lettering on the street-cars. ‘What are you 
looking for ?” a friend asked. ‘‘ For the car that 
will take me to Alabama and Tennessee, where I 
am to deliver these letters.” The friend laughed 
heartily, and advised him to invest a few cents in 
government stamps and intrust his letters to the 
first letter-box he saw. 

The most puzzling letters are the attempts of 
illiterate foreigners at English. Of course, they 
spell as they pronounce, and each nationality has 
its own peculiar method. 

Here is one addressed ‘‘ Post Klivelant, hajo, 
Lek Strit, no. F23,” which means 723 Lake Street, 
Cleveland, O. 
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Another German writes, ‘‘ Vihling Khol Strd, 
404,” for 404 Coal Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 

A Frenchman furnishes this unique spelling : 
**Mainteno, Quinquiqui Conti ”—Manteno, Kan- 
kakee County, Ill. 

An Italian writes, ‘‘ Nevve Iorcha, Molbito Stret- 
to, No. 32”; which is to say, 32 Mulberry Street, 
New York, N.Y. Mulberry Street is one of sev- 
eral Streets forming the peculiar Italian quarter 
of New York. From an Italian also originated 
the following : ‘* Babb Sciop, Costombouse, N. 86, 
Nevor Lanzi”—Barber Shop, 86 Custom-house 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

Many letters are addressed entirely in a foreign 
language, and are then easily forwarded. 

Here is one with quite a little history, and it 
illustrates some of the wild guesses made by our 
post-offices : It was mailed at St. Paul, Minn., 
bore a five-cent stamp and was addressed in Ger- 
man script. With childlike faith and utter ig- 
norance of German, the letter was sent post- 
haste across the seas. A month later it came 
sadly wandering back, having gained nothing but 
the post-marking stamps of Bremen and Magde- 
burg, Germany. At the St. Paul office it was 
marked ‘* legible,” and sent to the Dead-letter 
Office. Falling into the hands of a blind reader, 
it was translated and forwarded to its owner, 
Caroline Gerner, San Antonia, Hernando Co., Fla. 

Scattered through the text of this paper are a 
number of specimens of illegible letters furnished 
by our native talent. 

Thousands of letters, deficient in address, orig- 
inating in foreign countries, are received every 
year. These are treated by a special division of 
clerks, directed by a lady—I am proud to say, an 
accomplished, intelligent, foreign lady. As many 
as possible of these letters are corrected and for- 
warded, and such as remain are returned un- 
opened to the countries from which they came. 
All matter sent out from the Dead-letter Office 
under cover bears thé*department frank, no 
postage, therefore, being used. 

Large numbers of stamps are sent to pay post- 
age due, and many others found loose in the mails 
are sent in by the postmasters. Al] these must 
be disposed of. As Uncle Sam has been once 
paid for them, he is too honest to make further 
use of them. So hundreds and hundreds are 
pasted on sheets of brown paper by protesting 
clerks who say dozens of times during the pro- 
cess: ‘‘Isn’t it too bad ?” A brush dipped in 
red ink is used to cancel them, and finally they 
are consigned to the flames. In this way were 
destroyed last year $1,943.07 worth of stamps. 

There remains now to be investigated only the 
package division, or, as it is known in office par- 
lance, the ‘‘ property branch.” During the last 


year a grand total of 76,088 parcels were received 
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and disposed of. Of these parcels, many were 
held for postage, while others were in excess of 
the lawful weight ; some were blank, some were 
misdirected, and others contained unmailable 
articles. If held for postage the addressee was at 
once notified, and given the privilege of claiming 
his property ; if misdirected, the proper address 
is supplied, if possible, and the package sent for- 
ward. In short, every effort is made to deliver 
the package either to the sender or to the ad- 
dressee. Failing in this, each one is numbered 
and lettered to correspond with an entry made of 
its address and contents on the records, and is 
filed away for a year in the great storeroom down- 
stairs. 

The contents of these packages are a continual 
source of surprise and wonder: An old tooth- 
brush, a soiled garment, a set of false teeth, or a 
washboard, a fruit-cake, or, ghastliest find of all, 
a human finger. 

A visitor to the Dead-letter Office gazes in 
amazement at the collection in the museum. Rat- 
tlesnakes in great jars of alcohol, quite harmless 
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now, but alive and venomous when they arrived 
at the office in their perforated boxes; pistols, 
innocent now of cartridges, but primed and ready 
for deadly work when received ; grinning human 
skulls, a black, shriveled human ear, old Confed- 
erate money, specimens of ore, toys, cards—in 
fact, everything imaginable. 

After all has been done that the best methods 
ean secure, Uncle Sam finds himself reduced to 
the necessity of appearing at the auction-rooms, 
where many a good housekeeper has preceded him. 
Quite a sum is thus realized, and is placed in the 
Treasury. 

Carefully preserved in the museum, its yellow 
leaves open to the gaze of the public, is the first 
record-book of the office, its entries made in the 
quaint handwriting of one of America’s best 





friends, Benjamin Franklin, the then Postmaster- 


general. The entries cover a period of eleven years | 


(from 1777 to 1788), and number 365 pieces. 

Compare this with the 6,479,293 articles re- 
ceived last year, and one gains an idea of the im- 
mense increase of the postal system, and the vast 
utility of Uncle Sam’s lumber-room. 
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‘** RUT THE EXPERIMENT WILL NOT FAIL,’ SHE SAID, WITH 


CALM CONFIDENCE.” 


MY EXPERIMENT. 


By Mrs. NorA MARBLE. 


MOTHER was against it from the first; to her 
mind a farmer, a well-to-do farmer, was the 
noblest work of God. 

** Adam tilled the sile, and his sons arter him,” 
she would argue; ‘‘and it’s writ that Adam was 
made in God’s own image, too. He was born to 


plow and to sow, and to airn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, and I can’t see why our Jared 
is any better than Adam’s sons was, nor fer that 
matter his own father, nuther.” 

Vol. XXXI., No. 3—22. 


As a general thing receiving no reply to this, 
my mother would add : 

“‘Th’ain’t no patience with this idee of makin’ 
a doctor of our Jared. It ain’t pleasant to think 
of his hurryin’ people to ontimely graves with his 
blunderin’; fer blunder he will, as sure as you’re 
standin’ there, Arcularius Rockville; mark my 
words !” ° 

‘‘But, Phoebe Ann,” would remonstrate father, 
at last, “h’ain’t you got no ambition fer our boy ? 
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MY 


He h’ain’t never took to farmin’, and ’tain’t likely 
he'd set the river afire in that line if he did stick 
to it to please you. I’m bent onto hearin’ our son 
called ‘ Doctor’ Rockville, and have him looked 
up to, Lam, ’stead of bein’ spoke to as ‘Jed,’ or 
‘Farmer Rockville’s boy,’ as he is now.” 

In time father’s argument prevailed. I was 
sent to college, was graduated, and at the age 
of twenty-two had taken up the practice of my 
profession in New York city. 

For six months I sat in my genteel. office in 
a genteel street, wondering daily which hastening 
footstep might be in quest of a physician. Each 
day the footsteps approached, passed and hurried 
on without stopping at my door; each day, at in- 
tervals, did I bustle out, with every indication of 
a sudden call marking my countenance and gait ; 
each day did I cast respectful glances of admira- 
tion upon every member of the fair sex within 
my immediate neighborhood, receiving, I must 
confess, few, if any, in return. 

‘‘Cater to the women, my boy,” had been the 
alvice of an old and successful practitioner. “A 
pet of some sort must the dear, clinging creat- 
ures have ; and in lieu of a poodle, cat, or parrot, 
you will find them happy in possession of a pet 
malady, which you must nurse, my boy—nurse to 
a ripe old age.” 

In the above word of advice my mind caught 
and held, more partici 
women and poodles. 





arly, the two words— 


‘* Love me, love my dog,” quoted I, philosophic- 
ally; and upon this basis I arranged to build the 
ladder which should lead me to fortune and suc- 
cess. 

To this end, then, had I made it my daily occu- 
pation to note the number of ladies within a cer- 
tain radius of my office who were accompanied 
in their daily promenade by a canine friend. 

Young, old or middle-aged, *twas all the same 
to me—I refer to the fair ladies, and not the 
poodles—and certainly the manner of my hasten- 
ing off in the opposite direction when these ‘ dut- 
inzs” were in progress might possibly have been 
of no earthly interest to anyone but myself. A 
cirenit or two, and ’twas seldom I failed to come 
face to face with the serene leader of an interest- 
ing four-legged companion. 

The same expressive glance of sympathy, ad- 
miration, tender solicitude, bestowed upon the 
sleeping cherub in its carriage, or nurse’s arms 
xround the corner, I now bestowed upon the little 
beast tugging at the leading-string, murmuring 
audibly, as I gave them the right of way, enco- 
miums upon the ‘little darling,” the ‘little 
beauty,” etc., ete. 

‘¢T may not set the river afire,” I mused, when 
back in my office, ‘* but I may eventually fill my 
pockets.” 
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‘** Ef you don’t git no patients purty soon,” my 
father had written me more than once, ‘you'll 
have to come home and put your hand to the 
plow agin, my boy. Your mother’s everlastin’ 
‘I told you so’s’ aire gettin’ to be more’n I kin 
stand ; and I’m afeered you ain’t a-goin’ to give 
me the chance of disapp’intin’ her, nuther.” 

The word “plow” always threw me into a 
gloomy reverie, in which I idly sat and scanned 
the windows of the fashionable apartment house 
opposite. For weeks ‘‘'l'o Let, Furnished,” had 
stared me in the face from the third-floor apart- 
ment ; but one day the card had disappeared, and 
through the interstices of the closed shutters that 
evening the glimmer of a light and the movement 
of a form or two were plainly to be discerned, 

** Retiring, certainly,” I thought, as day after 
day passed and those blinds remained tightly 
closed. ‘‘ Eccentric, perhaps, or, it may be, an 
invalid who hates the sights and sounds of the 
street—h’m ! an invalid ;” and I fell to calculating 
at once if the letters upon my sign were distinct 
enough for fading eyes across the way to see, and 
half decided they were not, when from behind my. 
office-curtain I saw a lady in deep mourning de- 
scend the steps, followed by a fluffy, beautiful 
animal, of the Spitz breed. 

“The new tenant,” thought I; ‘‘a widow, 
doubtless. Mother or father an invalid—h’m !” 
and after a proper interval I, too, disappeared 
around the corner. 





The Spitz proved a rover, however, and that 
day, nor, indeed, for many days thereafter, did 
[ succeed in winning one glance from her deeply 
sorrowful eyes through any muttered words of 
admiration for her canine pet, and before long 
my interest in the lovely widow had grown to the 
exclusion of every other woman and every four- 
footed beast in Christendom. Ino longer acted 
the part of toady and sycophant; no longer sought 
to win her regard through unworthy or selfish 
motives ; no longer thought of her or hers as 
possible stepping-stones to practice or fortune. 
The truth is, I had fallen in Tove with the pensive- 
faced widow—or thought I had, which amounts 
to the same thing—and the Spitz—— Well, that 
dog eventually gained my entire gratitude in a 
way which I hasten to tell you. 

Restless and moody, one frosty morning in Oc- 
tober I paced my office, pausing at intervals be- 
fore my window to glance at the closed shutters 
of the third-story apartment opposite. Was she 
behind them at that moment ? Why were they 
never unclosed ? Was there a mystery connected 
with the woman I loved ? Suddenly came a sharp 
yelp of pain, a woman’s suppressed scream, and 
at the window appeared my fair neighbor, with 
signs of distress upon her face. 

** Fido—my Fido !” 
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I understood, and the next instant was across 
the street clutching with a firm hand the throat 
of an ugly cur whose teeth were buried in the 
long white hair of my lady’s Spitz—the venture- 
some pet who had started upon his ramble alone. 

Stained was the spotless white with hideous 
red when I laid the shivering little creature in 
its mistress’s arms; but no amount of dog gore 
would I have spared just then to win such an- 
other glance from those lovely eyes, such another 
smile from the tremulous, perfect mouth. 

‘*A noble nature is always in sympathy with 
the weak and helpless,” she said, with her cheek 
pressed against the head of the moaning, fright- 
ened little creature. ‘‘ I was not mistaken in my 
estimate of you, doctor, as this incident shows.” 

My heart leaped at her words. I had not, then, 
passed unnoticed ; but not until I had reached 
the privacy of my office did I blush for the ten- 
der solicitude which she had doubtless seen me 
bestow upon the passing babies and poodles, and 
their ofttimes simpering maids and mistresses. 
I had won her regard, then, in the garb of a 
swindler, by a course of action which the law 
characterizes as ‘‘ false pretenses.” 

‘‘T have ever loved animals,” I responded— 
and truthfully—to her words of praise, as I exam- 
ined the hurt of the wounded creature. It was 
but slight—unfortunately, I thought, for me— 
and nothing remained but to take my leave with- 
out an invitation to ascend to that apartment, 
the home of the woman who had grown so dear 
to me, behind the closed shutters of which I felt, 
vaguely, a mystery might lurk dangerous to my 
future happiness. 

A week went by, brightened only by an occa- 
sional glimpse of my fair neighbor upon the 
street, and I had begun to despair of ever bridg- 
ing the distance which seemed to divide us. 

‘* You kin draw on me,” my father had said in 
his last letter, ‘‘ fer a hundred or two more, and 
arter that you'll hev your own row to hoe, my 
Ef all the rows into the field of medicine 
aire took up in the city, you better come back 
home, where your pop’s big fields aire open to 
ye—or leastwise that’s what your mother says.” 

On the back of the letter was a postscript saying 
that old Dr. Brown was getting shaky on his pins, 
that everybody was surprisingly healthy; but to 
keep a stiff upper lip, for such a state of affairs 
couldn’t last, of course, and maybe, by spring- 
time, an epidemic of some sort might open a 
field for me down in my own native place, and 
among old friends, tried and true. 

Dear old, simple-hearted father! who thus 
humorously sought to hide his ambitious proj- 
ects for the son whose time had been mostly 
spent in useless experiments, or in still more 
useless dreams of love and fortune. 
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I have not mentioned, hitherto, I believe, my 
abiding faith in the curative properties of elec- 
tricity ; and that, for the purpose of generating 
the force, I had supplied myself with an apparatus 
and various electrical appliances, the sum total 
of which had staggered my frugal father, and 
angered my more than frugal mother. 

From the study of electricity as a curative I 
had been led, of course, to speculate upon its 
death-dealing, qualities ; and to the end of future 
experiments in that direction, my office-wires 
had been placed in connection with those com- 
municating with a powerful dynamo at one of the 
central lighting stations. 

Up to this time a rodent or two, and several 
sickly specimens of the feline race, had been my 
only victims, and I was now casting about to 
secure a dog, a worthless cur, upon which to test 
the power of a given resistance. 

‘And after that,” I soliloquized, ‘I shall, 
doubtless, dream of creating a monster—a being 
with a human form but the soul of a demon, a 
human being with a misshapen body, a distorted 
soul to whom death in any form would come as a 
boon.” 

Filled with thoughts of that strange story of 
‘** Frankenstein,” as I sat before my grate-fire 
while day gave place to evening, about a fortnight 
after the occurrence related above, I was not a 
little startled to hear a footfall pause at my door, 
followed by a quick pull of the bell-cord. 

It had been long looked for, anxiously expected ; 
but to-night, for some reason, I hesitated to an- 
swer the summons. 

“My first patient,” I thought, with a strange 
sinking of the heart ; but the next moment a cry 
of pleasure broke from me as the door opened, 
and upon the threshold stood my fair neighbor, 
bearing within her arms the innocent object of 
her affections. 

The little creature was whining piteously, but 
repaid my caressing touch with a snarl and an 
alarming snap of the sharp white teeth. Its mis- 
tress expressed many apologies for disturbing me 
with such a case, but she feared the bite of that 
dreadful cur would prove not so harmless as we 
had imagined. 

After the usual tests I could but confirm her in 
that belief—the dog had the rabies. 

‘‘ Tle was dear to my—to one whom I love,” 
she said, as if in apology for her humid eyes. 
‘* Poor Fido, your days are then numbered !” 

Her glance rested at that moment upon the 
electrical apparatus at the back of the room, and 
by the sudden look of interest which leaped to 
her eyes I knew she was not unacquainted with 
its uses. 

The look of interest faded almost instantly, 
and was replaced, to my intense dismay, with one 
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of terror, a shuddering horror which I charitably 
attributed to the possible death of her pretty pet 
through the instrumentality of one of those inno- 
cent-looking wires. 

She understood the nature of my half-pitying 
smile, and with a deprecatory gesture struggled 
to regain her composure. She was deadly pale, 
however, as she said, in tremulous tones : 

‘* Death by electricity is not always instantane- 
ous—not always painless, I believe.’ 

‘With one thousand volts of alternating cur- 
rent it could not fail to be both,” I answered, not 
ill pleased to thus air my knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

‘‘ Beyond resuscitation ?” she inquired, eagerly. 
“Don’t you think, by prompt and proper treat- 
ment, a person adjudged to be dead by such a 
method might be re- 
stored to life again ?” a 

‘Beyond resusci- ye 
tation !” I affirmed, r 
smiling at her ear- 
nestness ; though 
there are electricians 
who hold doubts 
upon even that num- 
ber of volts proving 
uniformly fatal.” 

That assurance, 
for some reason, 
proved so pleasing to 
her, that I cited the 
case of a Boston elec- 
trician who came in 
contact with a highly 
charged wire, the cur- 
rent passing through 
his body from hand 
to hand, those mem- 
bers being burned to 
the bone. 

A cry of dismay broke from her lips. 

«He suffered, then ; suffered all the pangs of 
death,” she whispered, as though that fact pos- 
sessed a new terror for her. ‘‘ Horrible !” 

Wondering if all this emotion proceeded from 
the inevitable taking off of the little brute at her 
feet, I continued to narrate how the current had 
also ruptured a blood-vessel in the victim’s head, 
so that when found, six hours later, blood had 
flowed from mouth, nose and ears. Life, accord- 
ing to the most expert physicians, was extinct ; 
but after long and vigorous efforts consciousness, 
and finally health, was restored. 

‘*Six hours,” she repeated ; ‘‘ after six hours. 
Thank God !” 

For some moments she sat quietly looking into 
the fire ; then, abruptly rising, stretched out her 
hands imploringly toward me. 
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** You have something more to ask of me than 
the merciful death of a dog,” I said, impulsively, 
moved by her action and the deathlike coldness 
of the hands which lay imprisoned within mine. 
‘Trust me.” 

Ifer lips moved, but no sound proceeded from 
them. 

‘*I would lay down my life to serve you,” I 
said, earnestly ; ‘‘and greater than that can no 
man do.” 

She withdrew her hands with a startled move- 
ment, of aversion or displeasure I could not tell ; 
then, before my lips could frame an apology for 
the warmth of my words, she returned them, with 
a winning smile, half whispering : 

**T trust you, then—because—because——” 


**I love you,” I interrupted, heroically ; “ with 


= all my heart I love 


’” 
ati? you. 


iy For a second we 
\ stood thus, the smile 
upon her face 
changing to an ex- 
pression hard to de- 
fine ; then she turn- 
ed, stooped to caress 
the dog for the last 
time, bade me 
**Good-night,” and 
was gone. 

Thus, toward my 
first patient, I may 
say, I acted the part 
of executioner. To 
an ‘‘ontimely grave,” 
in the words of my 
mother, did I indeed 
send him, but not 
blunderingly ; no, 
for death was in- 
stantaneous, merci- 
ful; my love for its mistress precluding any ex- 
periments upon its precious little body. 

The next day that mistress dropped a tear upon 
its stiffened form ; but, save for a pressure of her 
slender fingers and a sweet graciousness of man- 
ner, made no reference to that final scene of the 
evening before. Iler whole mind, indeed, seemed 
centred in the death-dealing instrument at the 
back of the room ; and presently, after some talk 
concerning the average resistance of the human 
body to an electric current, the voltage obtained 
through different amperes of current-strength, the 
amount of electro-motive force considered by va- 
rious experts as necessary for the taking of life 
in every instance, etc., etc., my fair visitor ex- 
pressed a desire to know the measure of her re- 
sistance to the death-dealing fluid. 

I complied, viewing with admiration the com- 
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** Not to-night ! not to- 
night !”—after a long and 
earnest study of my face ; 
“but the day may come 
when I shall turn to you 
for hope and happiness— 
nay, for life itself. Do 
not fail me then, doctor— 
oh, do not fail me then !” 

For reply I stooped, and 
pressed my lips upon her 
slender fingers. 

** Good-night,” she said, 
abruptly, and the next 
moment I was alone. 





——— 


BOLIVAR STREET, COLON. 


posure with which she plunged her slender white 
hands to the very bottom of the jars—the battery- 
jars, in each of which was a plate of copper, and 
the requisite amount of water mixed with a ten- 
per-cent. solution of caustic potash. 

“Hight volts,” I said, after the expiration of 
thirty seconds, disregarding her expressions of 
disappointment at my refusal to continue the 
test. 

‘‘Such a pleasant way of ridding oneself of 
life !” she said, meditatively. 

‘‘Or of an enemy,” I returned, smilingly, yet 
wondering the while if she could have been actu- 
ated by something more than a mere whim in 
making that idle test. ‘‘'The timid and nervous 
among the animal creation,” I continued, ‘suc- 
cumb more readily to current-shocks, as has been 
proven by tests upon horses, mules and dogs, the 
latter showing a much greater power of resist- 
ance than the two former.” 

‘Given the power of resistance, then, of 
human being, could you not give that person a 
shock which would produce insensibility without 
fatal results ?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘‘That remains to be seen,” 


Beside the chair in which 

she sat lay a tiny bit of 

cambric, unperfumed, snowy white, in the corner 
of which was traced the name ‘‘ Langdon.” 

‘“‘Her name,” I said, smiling at the recollec- 
tion that hitherto I had known her only as “ Fi- 
do’s mistress,” or ‘‘the woman I love.” ‘* Lang- 
don ”—and my dreams that night, by the mere 
presence of that bit of cambric upon my pillow, 
took on all the hues of promised peace and joy. 

As the days passed with no word or sign from 
this woman who held my every thought, I made 
bold to cross the street one evening and inquire if 
she were at home. 

** Langdon—Langdon; no person of that name 
resides here,” was the janitor’s reply to my in- 
quiry. 

“The lady occupying the third- floor apart- 
ment,” I suggested. 

‘*Ah, Mrs. Leslie, you mean! Been called to 
attend her invalid brother, 1 suppose. Worse, 
perhaps ?” 

‘““An invalid brother,” I commented, as I 
mounted the stairs. ‘‘Singular that fact was 
never mentioned by her in our interviews.” 

My gentle knock was met by the suspicious 

‘ 








I answered. ‘‘'The exact ac- 
tion of the current upon a 
human heart has not yet been 
determined; but we know | 
that the electrical resistance | 
of the skin is much greater 
than that of the internal 
body.” 

**Tt would be terrible,” she 
said, with a shudder, ‘if you 
should—if I 4 

‘«*Trust me,” I made an- 

swer, as she stopped abruptly. 
** What service do you require 
of me ? Remember my words 
last night, and believe in my 
love and fealty.” 
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sound of whispering, followed by a_ stealthy 
movement of a person in retreat ; then an inner 
door closing softly. The door was at length 
opened by the fair widow herself, her counte- 
nance expressive of anything but welcome. 

An unmistakable sigh of relief escaped her 
upon perceiving my friendly face. 

‘Mrs. Langdon ” I began, apologetically. 

The look of affright which swept her lovely 
face caused me to pause in confusion. 

‘‘Langdon !” she faltered, with a swift glance 
behind me. ‘* I—I—do not understand.” 

I hastened to explain my natural blunder by 
presenting her the handkerchief which bore that 
name. 

“It belonged to a very dear friend—once,” 
she said, with returning color; ‘‘and—and to 
hear that name so long unspoken was like—like 
beholding a spirit.” 

‘« She deceives me,” I thought, not reconciling 
her explanation with that look of mortal fear ; 
‘for some reason she deceives even me.” 

To my inquiries after the condition of. her 
brother she gave but brief and cold replies, her 
manner, I thought, suggestive of displeasure 
mixed with surprise at my knowledge of such 
a personage’s existence. 

In my embarrassment I turned to an open 
book which lay upon a small table at my very 
elbow. 

A marked passage at once engaged my atten- 
tion. 

‘So eminent an authority as Sir William 
Thompson,” read the extract, ‘‘is reported as 
saying that the action of electricity on the hu- 
man heart was similar to polarization ; and it is a 
known fact that metals affected by polarization 
can readily be restored to their normal condition, 
er depolarized.” 

‘*The subject has for me an absorbing inter- 
est,” said Mrs. Leslie, in answer to my glance of 
pleased surprise, ‘‘ since—since 

Write me down a dolt if you choose, an egre- 
gious idiot, but how else could I interpret the 
yave of color, the sweet embarrassment of man- 
ner, the hesitancy of speech, save as the warm 
desires of my heart dictated ? It was plain to be 
seen that my pursuits, my interests, were to be 
hers, and notwithstanding that our whole dis- 
eourse had trended upon that subject, and a plan 
playfully deduced whereby any one of the metal- 
lic ornaments in that very room could be so 
eharged with electricity that to a person touching 
the same, accidentally or not, would come a 
shock, fatal or otherwise, as might be desired— 
notwithstanding, I say, so unsentimental a sub- 
ject, I left the fair widow that night more in love 
than ever. 

A week, nearly two, went by, and though I 
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closely scanned those closed shutters and the en- 
trance also of the apartment house, no glimpse 
did I catch of my love. 

As the days wore on I became gloomy and de- 
spondent, and—yes, I may as well confess it— 
jealous, insanely, miserably jealous. A mystery 
surrounded the object of my affections—a mys- 
tery which I felt might in all probability destroy 
any hopes I held of future happiness with her. 

**To-night shall decide it,” I resolved ; ‘‘to- 
night I am determined to——” The office-door 
opened upon that instant; Mrs. Leslie herself 
entered, and hastily secured it behind her. 

«To save a life is far nobler,” she said, calmly, 
without any preliminary greeting, ‘‘than to use- 
lessly give up one’s own !” 

‘** You need me,” I replied, mechanically, think- 
ing of that invalid brother. 

‘** Ay, but not now—not now,” motioning me to 
be seated. ‘‘'Po-morrow, the day after—a week, 
perhaps.” 

I looked at her intently ; was she mad ? 

With a woman’s quick intuition she read my 
thoughts, and, with a dissenting gesture, said : 

*“ You promised not to fail me in my hour of 
need ; that hour approaches. As I said, it may 
be to-morrow, or the day after—a week, perhaps ; 
but when, I have no means of exactly knowing. 
I am forced to trust you,” she went on, with calm 
composure, her eyes fixed upon a coil of wire 
almost at her feet. You can but betray; and 
without you, he—I—all is lost !” 

I winced ; as much at her lack of confidence 
as at the lack of affection betrayed by her manner 
and words, 

**T am pledged to serve you,” I replied ; “ trust 
me.” 

For a moment she stood irresolute ; then, with 
a quick, passionate gesture, touched my forehead 
with her perfect lips. 

After that, for her sake I would have gone to 
the stake ; and she knew it. 

** Listen,” she said at last, with much effort ; 
and before my pulses had ceased to throb with the 
pleasure of that slight caress I was made ac- 
quainted with the mystery which had occasioned 
me so many hours of uneasiness. 

**You are a brave woman, and true,” I said, 
when she had done. ‘* My Margaret !” 

She shrank at my tone, and seemed upon the 
point of disclosing something further. 

‘““No more ?” I interrupted, possessing myself 
of her hands. ‘‘ The woman who is to bear my 
name must be spared, at all hazards, this igno- 
miny which threatens her. Rely upon me, and 
all, I feel assured, will be well.” 

Again she indicated a desire to make some fur- 
ther disclosure, but my impetuous manner and 
words evidently restrained her. 
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The next day found me closeted with herself 
and brother—who proved, by the way, to be a 
most robust-looking invalid ; and ere nightfall of 
the same day I had engaged, for a laboratory, as 
I explained to my curious landlady, a small front 
room on the top floor of my own residence. A 
trapdoor led from it to the roof, and from that 
roof, before another day dawned, a keen eye 
might have observed two copper wires extending 
to the roof across the way, from thence, a short 
length down the fagade, to disappear through the 
slightly lowered sash of one of Mrs. Leslie’s win- 
dows. 

That day and the next I passed beside my in- 
strument, idly gazing upon those closed blinds, 
behind which I knew her dear form to be. 

The third day came; morning passed—noon, 
and, save for a hasty meal, I had not left my post. 
The afternoon waned, the twilight of a Winter’s 
day crept slowly on. Here and there from fast- 
darkening rooms flashed early starlike rays, but 
the windows upon which my interest centred re- 
mained closed and darkened. Twilight had not 
yet given place to darkness, when my eye fell 
upon two burly forms upon the steps opposite, in 
earnest conversation with the janitor. 

He, with apparent reluctance, admitted them ; 
the door closed ; I felt the hour was at hand. 

At this, the supreme moment, my hand fell 
from the switch. 

‘‘T dare not,” I shuddered—“ I dare not trifle 
thus with the life of a human being!” But my 
gaze, with a fatal fascination, remained fixed 
upon those closed ‘blinds opposite. 

Suddenly one opened slightly ; a bright ray of 
light darted forth, and a white hand appeared. 

‘The signal,” I muttered, turning faint and 
dizzy ; “ but I dare not—I dare not.” 

An imploring gesture of the white hand. 

For her sake! Upon my brow I felt the press- 
ure of those tender lips. My hand returned to 
the switch ; a moment of agony, and then—— 

** Doctor, doctor !” cried a voice outside of my 
locked door, ‘‘ you are wanted across the way. 
Quick ! A man has dropped dead! Doctor, are 
you there ?” 

“Yes ”— at last fully aroused —“ I attend in- 
stantly ;” the while, with frantic haste, gather- 
ing in the wire which had been eut from the 
other side. 

A group of excited people had gathered upon 
the pavement opposite. 

‘*The officers were after him, you see,” said 
one, as I made my way through the crowd ; “ and 
he must have known it, for at the first knock 
there came a moan, and at the second another, 
then a heavy fall; and when at last they burst 
the door open, there lay the prisoner, dead—act- 
ually dead from fright, they say.” 





‘And his wife,” went on another, ‘ she 2 

‘* His wife,” I thought, hastening up the stairs ; 
** how easily does rumor distort even the relation- 
ships of life! My Margaret !” 

The officers stood apart as I examined the body, 
which lay as it had fallen. To my intense relief, 
save for a slight discoloration of the palms of the 
hands, the body bore no outward marks of the 
current, which to all appearances had been fatal. 

‘* Tleart-failure.” 

**T told you so !”—triumphantly from one of 
the officers, as I calmly expressed my decision. 
‘*My brother Jim went the selfsame way. It 
would have come sooner or later, mayhap, but 
our visit, I reckon, was what hastened this fel- 
low’s death.” 

The coroner was immediately summoned ; in 
the meanwhile Mrs. Leslie, in a half-distracted 
manner, aiding me in a few simple efforts in a 
mock attempt to revive him. 

“You can’t bring a dead man to life,” re- 
marked the same officer, philosophically. ‘ All 
we could do for Jim amounted to nothing.” 

As I had hoped, or, indeed, foreseen, the coro- 
ner’s decision agreed with mine. ‘There was, in 
consequence, no need to impanel a jury, and at 
an early hour Mrs. Leslie and I were left alone 
with the dead. 

She turned to me, laughing softly. 

‘*The barrels of earth arrived but vesterday ” 
—proceeding to disrobe the body. ‘‘The curi- 
ous supposed them to contain sugar.” 

I viewed her composure with troubled eyes. 

‘“‘Have you, then, no doubts,” I faltered, 
awhile later, as [ imbedded the body in the soil 
which filled a large packing-box in an inner 
room—‘“‘ have you no doubts that our experi- 
ment may fail ?” 

““None,” she answered, decisively ; ‘and even 
if it should—it—it will have saved him from the 
gallows—and me 

‘‘From sharing his disgrace,” I ended the sen- 
tence for her and for myself at the same time. 

‘‘But the experiment will not fail,” she said, 
with calm confidence, her hand upon the un- 
covered head of the buried man ; ‘‘the electricity 
must pass from his system into the earth, and to- 
morrow we shall see him recovered and free.” 

Her confidence restored mine, and after a few 
moments passed in perfecting our plans for the 
mock funeral, and subsequent escape of the resur- 
rected criminal, I returned to my oftice for the 
night. 

A mock funeral ! 

*Mid the flickering shadows cast by my lowered 
student-lamp, those words, like ghostly images, 
danced the long night through. 

“* He is dead, dead, dead !” they gibed, as I sat, 
sleepless, within the depths of my comfortable 
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had risked so much. 
| The sound of low 
laughter, followed by 

“a | 1 | unmistakable words 
ee ee WR eres = | of endearment, fell 
! te x! | upon my ear. I 

knocked gently. <A 
| shower of kisses 
rained upon a loved 
| object was my only 


Sr ae 


answer. 
A dire thought 
darted through my 
brain. This man, 
| this slayer of an- 
other, whom I had 
snatched from a 
office-chair. ‘‘ You have sent an immortal soul felon’s doom—was he—could it be that he stood 
unprepared to judgment. Ha, ha, ha !” in a dearer relation to this woman than I had 


With a shuddering horror I viewed my hands. been led to suppose? ‘His wife” that woman 
Could it be drops 


of blood, and not 
the dews of fear, 
which glistened in 
the lamplight 
upon them ? 

“Take cour- 
age,” said the 
figure of Science 
upon the wall, 
with a frowning eT 
brow. “‘Helives. | ———— 
Take courage.” 

The shadows 
with the first peep 
of dawn departed, 
and with them the 
mocking, gibing 
images which a distorted fancy had conjured. At in the crowd had called her! Had I, then, been 
an early hour, ’tis needless, perhaps, to state, I only a puppet, an instrument which she had used 
stood without the apartment of her for whom I to further her clever design ? I shook the door 
in a blind rage. It 
opened readily. 
There, in the centre 
of the room, robed in 
bridal array, crouch- 
ed the object of my 
affections, crooning 
a love ditty over the 
inanimate form of 
the man within her 
arms. Marks of the 
soil, from which in 
desperate strength 
she had dragged 
him, sullied the floor 
and her robe. 


«¢ Sh— !” she whis- 
PREPARING THE OOFFEE-BEAN FOR MABKET. pered, warningly, no 
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gleam of reason discernible 
within her beautiful eyes. 
‘‘He sleeps; my bridegroom 
sleeps.” 

“Ay,” I muttered, hast- 
ening to clear the apartment 
of all traces connected with 
the experiment, ‘‘ he sleeps 
the sleep that knows no 
waking. We will have no 
mock funeral to-day, my 
lady, but a real one instead, 
the occasion for which my 
own blundering has _pro- 
vided.” 

I don’t know if I need 
to go any further with this 
narrative, for surely the 
whole world must have read 
in the daily journals of the 
sudden death of the mur- 
derer James Langdon, the 
discomfiture of the pursu- 
ing officers, the devotion 
and subsequent loss of rea- 
son of his beautiful wife. 
As Mrs. Leslie, living in 
retirement with an invalid 
brother, she had for 
months escaped pursuit, 
hoping in time to get him 
safely out of the country. 
Then came, doubtless by 
friendly hands, warnings of 
renewed search, her sudden 
scheme by which I should 
be won to aid her, the un- 
certain effects of an electric 
current, and—you know the 
rest. 

To-day she restlessly 
paces an apartment in 
Bloomingdale Asylum, and 
I—well, between holding 
the plow and vigorously 
denouncing the “ old fogy- 
ism” and the “ancient 
methods” of Dr. Brown’s 
practice, I manage to exist, 
confident that in the nat- 
ural course of time, and his 
demise, 1 may yet, to my 
father’s entire satisfaction 
and my mother’s disap- 
pointment, be able to earn 
my bread without undue 
exertion and the consequent 
dews of labor upon my in- 
tellectual brows. 
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FROM NEW YORK TO 


SAN FRANCISCO BY SEA 


By EpWARD SPRING. 


At SEA, December 14th, 1889. 

Dear M——-: As we expect this afternoon to 
have an opportunity of sending letters home, 
through an island post-office, I write to tell you 
how we are getting along. 

We left New York by the Pacific Mail steam- 
er on the 10th, a still December day, mild and 
pleasant, with the sun shining in a chilly sort 
of way. 

The captain said that he had visited the signal- 
service station just before sailing, and a storm 
was coming, but he hoped to run out of its 
track ; and, sure enough, when we woke the next 
morning it was as bright and clear as could be 
desired, with just enough breeze to give motion 
to the ship, life to the air and variety to the 
ocean. So the weather has been every day, 
growing gradually warmer as we made our way 
to the south, until now, as we are just entering 
the tropics, it is not very far from perfect. 

Our life on board ship is very simple, and 
might by some captious persons be called lazy. 
We rise in the morning in time to take a short 
constitutional before breakfast, which is at half- 
past eight. After breakfast we talk a little, read 
a little, walk a little, and loaf a little, cards and 
other games coming in to fill up any vacuum, 
until lunch at one; after lunch we do about the 
same, with the possible addition of sleeping a 
little, until dinner at five; and after dinner we 
go through a similar performance until about 
half-past nine, bedtime, when we turn in and 
sleep a good deal. You know we don’t “go to 
bed” as we do in our more prosaic shore life ; 
we “turn in” and ‘‘tumble out”; and, in fact, 
as we passed Hatteras, we rolled so I thought I 
might tumble out of my elevated couch before 
morning. 

At Sea, December 16th. 

Shortly after I finished my former letter we 
sighted our first land. It was Crooked Island, 
one of the Bahamas, a rather hilly island covered 
with verdure, and apparently with a fair amount 
of small timber. 

From the point near which we passed the coast 
stretched away in horseshoe shape as far as the 
eye could see, encircling a large bay protected 
by a reef of coral, over which the ocean rollers 
vainly beat and broke. The waters of the bay 
were a beautiful pale-green, while just outside, 
separated only by this thin white line of surf, 
was the deep-blue of the Atlantic. The con- 
trast was very beautiful, and, with the back- 
ground of the island hills just relieved by a 


little patch of white where the lighthouse ouild- 
ings stood, made an ideal picture. Nature is 
bolder in her contrasts than art dares to be, for 
she has a way of harmonizing colors that the 
highest art can but faintly imitate. 

Shortly afterward we passed Fortune Island, 
another of the same group, and about four 
o'clock arrived off our ocean post-office, Castle 
Island, the last of the Bahamas we sighted on our 
course. The lighthouse people had seen us in 
the distance, and their boat was waiting for us; 
our engines were stopped, and they came along- 
side. A barrel of ice, a welcome present, was 
lowered to them, then our letter-bag ; the boat 
pushed off, our engines started again, and boat, 
island and lighthouse all gradually faded away 
in the distance. 

We have sailed over the exact spot in the ocean 
that Columbus must have passed when on the eve 
of discovering America, and we have seen, driven 
across our tract by ocean currents and the trade 
winds, quantities of sargassa-weed, from that 
mysterious sea-weed sea in mid-Atlantic that 
frightened his sailors so much. During the night 
we passed the coast of Cuba, and so did not get a 
sight of the ‘‘ever-faithful isle.” Sunday morn- 
ing we woke to find that we were really in the 
low latitudes, and a general change of costume 
was the result. We passed Hayti on our left in 
the blue distance, and saw the little Island of 
Navaza, and one or two others, mere guano 
rocks. The Caribbean Sea was in one of its quiet 
moods ; not a whitecap was to be seen, and there 
was hardly more motion than if we had been on 
Long Island Sound. It was, indeed, like * sail- 
ing on a Summer sea,” thermometer 84°, but a 
pleasant breeze made the temperature just right. 

We are now looking forward to our arrival at 
Colon (Aspinwall), and prospectively bidding 
good-by to our fellow-passengers who are going 
down the South American coast, and talking over 
our coming trip on the other side with those 
whose destination is the Golden Gate. Ina com- 
paratively small steamer one rapidly makes 
friends, and in a tropical climate it seems as if 
you put off some of your exclusiveness with your 
waistcoat. 

Harpor OF Panama, December 20th. 

We steamed into the harbor of Colon late last 
Tuesday afternoon, and the big ship was laid 
alongside her wharf as gently, and apparently 
almost as easily, as I would bring up a little row- 
boat. Though less than a hundred yards away, 
the ocean breakers were dashing against the rocks. 
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We missed that night the noise of the ma- 
chinery and the motion of the vessel, as well as 
the fresh sea-breeze, and 1 doubt whether any of 
us slept as well as usual. 


As we left early next morning for Panama we 


had but little chance to see Colon, except from 
the cars; and, indeed, there is not much to see. 
It is a very unhealthy, dirty place, many of the 
houses being built on piles to keep them out of 
the mud ; and its morals are said to be as bad as 
its sanitation. A great deal of business, however, 
passes through it. Seven steamship companies, 
with their ocean routes, centre there, and pas- 
sengers and freight from Southampton, Mar- 
seilles, Havre, Bordeaux, Hamburg, Barcelona, 
Liverpool, New York, New Orleans and the West 
Indies all pass, through this little town, Its 
name of Aspinwall, which has been and is still 
in very general use with us, is after one of the 
early incorporators of the Pacific Mail, who was 
also prominent in pushing to completion the rail- 
road across the Isthmus—that victory of peace 
which cost more lives than many a campaign, for 
I believe the common saying that ‘‘ every railroad- 
tie on the line represents a human life ” is very 
little, if any, exaggerated. The inhabitants nat- 
urally prefer to have the place called by its Span- 
ish name, Colon; and the Colombian Govern- 
ment has, I believe, lately notified the United 
States that it will no longer take charge of letters 
addressed to Aspinwall. 

The morning after our arrival we had an early 
breakfast, and about seven o'clock started on our 
railway journey across the Isthmus. ‘There has 
been considerable change in this region in the 
past few vears. The work on the canal brought 
here quite an influx of laborers, many of whom 
have become settlers. The woods in many places 
have been cut away and the land put into culti- 
vation, for in this hot, moist climate a little labor 
on a banana or plantain patch will raise enough 
to feed a family, and leave some over for market. 

At places on the surrounding hills some very 
neat cottages have been built by various officials 
of the Canal Company, but most of the build- 
ings in sight from the railroad are of a very 
common description. What has been gained in 
civilization has been lost in picturesqueness. 
The grass-thatched huts of bamboo and the tile- 
roofed adobes have given place to rough frame 
houses with ugly corrugated zine roofs, and the 
ordinary costume of our Southern negroes has 
supplanted the old simple style of native dress, 
which, patterned as it was after our first parents’, 
seemed so peculiarly appropriate to this primitive 
section, as well as to the climate. 

But there is still left enough of the wild scen- 
ery, of the old customs, to make a trip across 
the Isthmus a very interesting one. The line of 


the Panama Canal is largely in view from the 
railroad, Several deep cuts, and more shallow 
ones, quantities of dredging-machines, various 
steam-apparatus, all kinds of dirt-cars, huge 
stacks of rails, with implements innumerable, 
show the result of labor and money spent. This, 
and a few completed miles at either end, at one 
time open, and dredged to a fair depth, six or 
eight fathoms, but now rapidly filling up with 
washings from the land and from the sea, are all 
that remain to show that three hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars have been sunk here, at 
least a third of it having gone in waste and 
stealings. 

A proper use of the money, while it would not 
have completed the work, would have made ita 
financial possibility; and with all my natural 
predilection for the American route, via Lake ° 
Nicaragua, I regret very much its failure. This 
narrow strip of land seems to have been .eft here 
by Nature for man to cut through. 

We were about three hours making the jour- 
ney, as we stopped at a number of little stations. 
On our arrival at Panama we were met by a 
number of native boys, ‘“‘ muchachos,” who, for 
a consideration, took charge of our steamer 
chairs, rugs, ete., and, following our nimble 
guides down a long pier, we stepped on board 
the steam-tug that was to take us out to our 
steamer; for the rise and fall of the tide here is 
so great—eighteen to twenty feet—that sea-going 
vessels have to lie some distance out in the 
harbor. 

There were several steamers anchored off in 
the bay, for half a dozen lines run from here up 
or down the coast, and we were soon on board of 
one of the largest, of about 3,000 tons—lately 
taken off the China line of the company and 
entirely refitted—congratulating ourselves in hay- 
ing made connection with such a comfortable 
steamer, and with a general sense of satisfac- 
tion with our new quarfers’ in what was to be our 
floating home for several weeks. 

The coops for the poultry are a little distance 
back of us, and in the early morning, when, be- 
tween sleeping and waking, we hear.the roosters 
‘‘making their salutations to the morn,” we 
dream of Summer in the country till our Chi- 
nese steward knocks at our door, and we open 
our eyes and look about us. 

While lying here, taking on cargo from the big 
freight-barges which are anchored all around us, 
we have many small boats at our disposal, for 
quite a business is done in carrying visitors to 
and from the town; then, there are fruit-vend- 
ers, With oranges, lemons, bananas, cocoanuts 
and pineapples for sale to the hungry or thirsty 
soul; and Chinese merchants, with their little 
boats filled with an assorted stock of clothing 
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and small wares, who seem to do quite a thriy- 
ing business, mostly with the crew and steerage 
passengers. Several parties of us have taken ad- 
vantage of our delay here to visit the town of 
Panama. It is 
rather an inter- 
esting place, 
built mostly in 
the Spanish 
style; houses 
low, with thick 
walls and barred 
windows—tfre- 
quently unglaz- 
ed, with here and 
there a residence 
modeled more 
like our own; 
narrow streets 
paved with cob- 
blestones, and 
kept pretty clean 
in the better 
parts of the 
town. The hacks 
are ramshackly, 
two - seated af- 
fairs, drawn by 
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tive of horses or donkeys, who look as if it 
were all they could do to drag along the 
empty vehicle ; to ask more seemed so like 
cruelty to animals that we preferred to walk. 

There are quite a number of business 
houses, of various kinds, and during the flush 
times of canal-construction it was a very 
lively place. Of course business is compara- 
tively slack now, and will be still more so if 
the work is finally abandoned; but so long 
as the route of travel to Central and South 
American and Mexican ports is across the 
Isthmus, Panama will do considerable busi- 
ness ; for, apart from the money spent there 
by tourists and other transients, every tray- 
eler who has to stop over stays at Panama, 
as a matter of course, both for health and 
comfort. 

We were much amused at seeing in one of 
the more open spaces a number of little fel- 
lows playing at ‘‘ bull-fight,” the one who 
imitated the ‘‘ bull” butting with hearty good 
will, while his companions jumped around 
him, brandishing before his eyes their little 
pieces of colored cloth, in mimic representa- 
tion of the real scene. It was the sport of the 
boy, showing the favorite amusement of the 
race. 

We did not suffer much from the heat, for, 
though the sun has great power here even at 


this time of the year, there was a pleasant sea- 
breeze blowing. 

We are now waiting for the big ship to appease 
her apparently insatiable appetite, which takes 
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in anything, from iron-bridge beams and zinc 
roofing to patent medicines and canned meats, 
and washes the whole down with cases of ginger 
ale and other beverages. 

Christinas Day, 1889, 

We are gliding along over the blue ocean, that 
is as calm and quiet as one could wish, only by 
its long, steady heaving, or, as Cooper calls it, 
‘‘the breathing of the ocean,” showing that we 
are not on some inland sea. It is truly *‘ pacific.” 
But a short distance off is the coast, mountainous 
and wooded, with once in awhile an adventurous 
point jutting out and ending in a mass of rock, 
which the ocean has worn into fantastic shapes. 

After the Christmas greetings were inter- 
changed among our passengers, who by this time 
are pretty well acquainted, a comparison of the 
day with the Christmas of our own country fol- 
lowed, and “* What an odd Christmas Day ° was 
the universal remark. 

I mailed my last letter home from Panama 
Bay, when we were expecting to sail daily ; but the 
big ship still kept on receiving cargo until we 
wonderel how it could hold so much and not 
sink. Finally, last Sunday evening, the loading 
was finished, and we only waited for the tide, and 
very early Monday morning we moved out of the 
harbor, two days and a half behind our schedule 
time. 

The harbor of Panama is a very beautiful one. 
The steamers lie out several miles from the town, 
near some high, well-wooded and very picturesque 
islands; and as Panama is a point of departure 
for the South American and Mexican steamers, 
the anchorage always has an animated appear- 
ance. At the north lies the town, looking in the 
distance like the pictures of a Far Eastern city ; 
at the south were the islands I speak of, some 
quite near, while others loomed up blue and indis- 
tinct in the distance ; while to the east the South 
American coast stretched away as far as the eve 
could reach. 

Monday morning, when we came out of our 
rooms, we were steaming away to the south—of 
course, in sight of land; and in fact I believe we 
hardly lose sight of land all the way. On that 
day we had what always seems such an especially 
sad occurrence at sea, a death among the passen- 
gers. A young man who had been ill with con- 
sumption for several years was on board, attended 
by his cousin. He was very much wasted, and I 
hardly believe that California could have done 
more for him than prolong his life for a few 
months. But the warm, enervating climate of 
these regions was too much for him, and after 
struggling for two or three days, though appar- 
ently with but little pain, he died on deck early 
in the afternoon. The doctor embalmed him, and 
they will send the body home via San Francisco, 


Monday night we ran mto a heavy rain-squall, 
and for a little while had a real tropical down- 
pour; but the next morning the air was simply 
delicious. Yesterday afternoon we entered the 
(rulf of Coiba, a pretty bay on the coast of Costa 
Rica, and, running up it a few miles, dropped, 
anchor in front of the town of Punt Arenas (sand 
point), the chief harbor of Costa Rica on the Pa- 
cific side. Here we landed our consul, a new. ap- 
pointee, Whom we had brought down from New 
York, and took on board several passengers, 
among whom was the President of Costa Rica. 
After working during the night and early morn- 
ing, discharging and taking in cargo, we steamed 
out of the harbor, saying good-by to a big shark 
that was swimming around the ship, looking with 
envy at the juicy morsels of white-bait that were 
watching him from the decks. 

So we left the Gulf of Coiba, admiring its 
wooded islands, mountainous shores and pictur- 
esque rocks; steamed out into the broad Pacific, 
and here we are. 

December 28th. 

At sea again, plowing our way along in the 
most lazy fashion imaginable. This is the warm- 
est day we have had at sea. What little wind 
there is seems to be astern, and we all feel very 
indolent. Since my last writing we have visited 
two more Central American ports—Corinto, in 
Nicaragua, and La Union, in San Salvador. 

At the first-named place a number of us went 
ashore for a few hours. The people were court- 
eous and pleasant, and of all shades, from almost 
white to copper color. Among the girls and 
young women there is considerable beauty ; but 
as they grow old they seem to shrink and dry up, 
and a very old woman looks like an animated 
mummy. One of the most striking features 
about the vegetation is the cocoanut-palm—tall 
and slender, for about fifty feet without a branch, 
and surmounted at the top by the tuft of palme 
leaves and bunches of cocoanuts. They make 
quite a show in the landscape, but are of little 
service for shade. 

While we were in the harbor discharging 
freight the natives came around the steamer in 
their dugouts, with various articles of home 
production for sale—oranges, bananas, cocoanuts, 
parrots, monkeys, ete. 

A few hours’ run from Corinto brought us to 
La Union, on the Gulf of Fonseca. The place 
from the steamer’s deck looked rather interest- 
ing, but we were unable, or, rather, unwilling, to 
investigate more closely when we learned that a 
revolution had broken out in the country, and 
that martial law had been declared in the town. 
As most of the inhabitants had been sent to the 
front to fight, we were unable to get laborers 
enough to unload all our cargo, and so were 
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obliged to leave with considerable of it on board. 
We expect to arrive at La Libertad, another San 
Salvador port, in a few hours, where we will prob- 
ably lie all night. 

All this coast has a certain similarity—gen- 
erally a low, level and fertile stretch for some 
distance inland; next, a range of foothills or 
uplands, also fertile, but cooler climate, backed 
up by mountains, almost all extinct volcanoes, 
showing plainly the outlines of the old craters, 
and generally with barren tops, showing the pres- 
ence or effects of the lava. 

We have had some beautiful sunsets, with the 
same pink effects on the mountains that you re- 
member at the Sunset House, White Mountains, 
only much more extended. 

January 3d, 1899. 

We arrived at La Libertad at our expected 
time, and found that the revolution did not seem 
to bother the inhabitants there, for, as soon as we 
had dropped anchor and been visited by the 
Captain of the Port, the lighters were rowed out 
to the vessel with an energy that contrasted favor- 
ably with the work at some of the other ports, 
and argued well for our speedy departure. 

The system of unloading and loading along this 
coast deserves a few words here. There are piers, 
but not running out far enough for a large vessel 
to unload on, partly, I imagine, because the har- 
bors are generally open roadsteads, and the heavy 
swell that comes rolling in from the ocean would 
not allow a steamer to lie alongside a pier with- 
out injury to both steamer and pier; so the vessels 
anchor as near to the shore as they can with 
safety, and lighters, large open boats, or scows, 
forty to fifty feet long, are either rowed or towed 
by steam-launch out to the vessel, and the cargo 
transferred in that way. At La Libertad we only 
staid a few hours, and had no opportunity of 
landing, but it looked like the prettiest place we 
had seen. It is beautifully located, on rather 
bluffy ground, on a broad bay opening out into 
the Pacific, and is, I understand, quite a seaside 
resort for some of the larger inland towns. 

Sunday morning we arrived off Acajutla, an- 
other port in San Salvador, a little distance fur- 
ther west, where we saw our first active volcano. 
It is called **Izaleo,” 5,000 feet high, about fifteen 
miles from the coast. We watched it, off and on, 
during the day, as we lay there discharging cargo. 
Every few minutes it would give a great puff like 
a monster steam-pipe, followed by lines of smoke 
running down the mountain-sides, showing the 
track of the burning lava. As darkness came 
on it was much finer; we could see the red glow 
of the eruptions, and the running lines of smoke, 
even lines of fire, and at times we could see the 
red-hot stones and masses of lava as they were 
thrown up by the eruptions. 


Early next morning we arrived at San José de 
Ciuatemala, the principal seaport of that republic 
on the Pacific. As we had quite a lot of cargo to 
discharge there, J and myself, with a few 
others, decided to take the trip by rail to the city 
of Guatemala, the capital—a city of about 60,000 
people, and the largest in Central America. We 
left the ship early in the morning, in one of the 
lighters, and were taken to an iron pier which 
runs out beyond the line of surf. <A sort of cir- 
cular cage, open at the top, was let down to us 
by arope. About half a dozen at a time would 
get in, and the thing would be hoisted by steam 
straight up about twenty feet, then for a second 
remain stationary, like Mohammed’s coffin, we 
wondering what would become of us if the rope 
happened to break. Would we break our necks 
by coming down into the lighter, which was 
bobbing up and down beneath us ? or would we 
drop into the sea, with the certainty of a wetting 
and the possible chance of a drowning, to say 
nothing of sharks, which abound on this coast ? 
It is but for a second, however, for the big beam 
from which we hang suspended turns shoreward, 
and in a few seconds we are landed safely on the 
pier, watching others go through the same per- 
formance. Then we had to pay our head-money, 
a sort of emigrant tax, two dollars each in Guate- 
mala money (about one-fifty, United States), and 
have our little baggage examined. Finally, after 
considerable delay, we started inland on the rail- 
road which runs to the eapital. 

The first twenty miles or so run through a belt 
of level country covered with tropical vegetation, 





big trees and little trees, vines, flowering shrubs, 
ete., growing together in the careless, mixed-up 
style in which Nature delights in the tropies, 
with here and there a clearing with a few bam- 
boo, thatched huts and a banana or plantain plan- 
tation. At Equintla, about 800 feet above the 
sea-level, we stopped for breakfast, and after 
about a half-hour’s delay started again for the 
mountains. From Equintla to Guatemala is less 
than fifty miles, and in that distance the road 
rises about 5,000 feet, so you may imagine that 
in some places the grade is quite steep. 

The city of Guatemala is situated ‘on an exten- 
sive plateau about 6,000 feet above the sea, with 
three voleanoes (not now active) within a short 
distance. These mountains are from 12,000 to 
14,000 feet high, and make a fine background 
to the view. 

As we got above the coast belt of Jow ground 
we struck the region of coffee and sugar planta- 
tions, the sugar ranches stretching off for miles 
in every direction, and with their light-green fo- 
liage showing very prettily in the landscape. The 
coffee plantation, did not look so attractive ; the 
trees look a good deal like our damson-plum 
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trees, and as the coffee-beans had just been 
picked, and many of the leaves taken off in the 
operation, they looked rather dilapidated. 

Still higher and higher we climbed, past quite 
a large lake, and over some very deep ravines, 
climbing along the mountain-sides like a snake, 
with the track we had just left almost directly 
beneath us, looking down for miles and miles 
upon an imaginary ocean of dark trees, and 
bright cane, with the real ocean stretched out 
like a thin, gray, watery cloud along the horizon, 
until finally we came out upon a plain, and a few 
miles more brought us past the citadel and the 
prison to the railroad-station, where we found a 
familiar article of modern civilization awaiting 
us, the bobtail car, and a short ride brought us 
in front of the Hotel Universal. 

We were both tired and hungry, and ordered 
dinner as soon as we got the traveling dust off. 
After the French style, the dinners and break- 
fasts are very similar ; both commence with soup 
and end with black coffee. They have a peculiar 
way of serving coffee here. It is made by hot 
water dripping through the ground coffee, and 
is kept in a decanter on the table or sideboard, 
looking like thick black -currant wine ; it is 
served to you with hot milk or hot water, as you 
wish, and the flavor is very good; but it is not 
as hot as we are accustomed to at,our. North 
American breakfast-tables. 

After dinner we started out-to 
and wandered around until dark, and also spent 
the next morning in the same occupation. The 
houses are built chiefly of brick, either baked or 
sun-dried (adobe), covered with stucco. They 
are built around a courtyard in the centre, 
mostly one story in height, hardly ever more 
than two. The entrance is into the courtyard, 
upon which the rooms open, and is wide enough 
for carriages, and closed by heavy wooden doors. 
When these doors are closed you see only the plain 
walls, and windows protected by iron bars—a 
rather prison-like aspect; but when the doors 
are open you see the pretty part of home life, 
for in these courtyards, or “ patios,” are almost 
always flowers, shrubs and vines, and frequently 
running water, and the open corridors around 
these courtyards are largely the ‘‘ living” parts 
of the house. There is, I am told, an ordinance 
in Guatemala requiring all dwellings to be white- 
washed once each year, so that the city has a 
clean, bright look, and as thes? washes are made 
in different colorings, it has ¥ pleasant effect to 
the eye. 

The cathedral is quite a large and handsome 
edifice, one of the few stone buildings in the 
city. It is, of course, in front of a plaza, and is 
guarded by a number of large but rather dilapi- 
dated figures, effigies of ancient saints, and in- 
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side many of the massive ornaments around the 
various altars are evidently of solid silver. 

But the most interesting sight to a stranger is 
the market. It takes in an entire block, and is 
largely occupied by covered booths, about ten to 
twelve feet square, in which all sorts of goods are 
kept for sale—dry goods, fancy goods, hardware, 
general stock, etc., each in their separate com- 
partments, some of the nicer having stock to the 
value of a thousand dollars or more, and are kept 
largely by the women of the middle class. All 
the open spaces, except narrow passageways, are 
occupied by the venders of eatables and drinka- 
bles, few of which, except the fruit, looked espe- 
cially appetizing. I could not help thinking how 
much better chances persons with a small capital 
have of doing business for themselves in Guate- 
mala than in New York. Here was no Macy 
or Stern, with their large capital and army of 
employés, but each little storekeeper doing an 
independent business. 

Another feature, which was very picturesque as 
well as convenient, was the public fountains, of 
which there are several. There is generally a 
tall centrepiece, from the top of which the water 
falls in small jets into the basin below; around 
the basin, on the outside, are a number of stone 
or cement washtubs, built with a concave end, 
in which the woman starids, and, dipping the 


water from the fountain with her cocoanut-shell, 
washes her clothes, free of cost, except for soap. 
When all these washtubs are in service, as they 
frequently are, the sight is both picturesque and 
novel, 

An inscription over one of these fountains 


reads: ‘‘ Here is the place for the poor to do their 
work.” These fountains are roofed over so that 
the washers are protected from the weather. The 
women who come to draw water for home pur- 
poses bring with them a hollow bamboo reed, 
about ten or twelve feet long, and fitting one end 
of it over the small jets in the upright centre- 
piece of the fountain, let the water run through 
it into their earthen jars, which they bring empty 
and carry away full ‘on their heads.” The whole 
scene looked to me like a picture from the Far 
Orient. 

There is poverty in the tropics, but no suffer- 
ing in poverty. The streets in the city are narrow 
and paved with cobblestones, with the gutter in 
the centre, and even quite clean. The more 
modern things I saw, besides the horse-cars, 
were the electric street-lights, the letter-boxes 
on the corners, and the uniformed policemen, 
dressed just like ours—but polite. 

Thursday afternoon we took the down-train 
for Equintla, arriving there early in the evening. 
As Equintla is what we would call a country town, 
though quite large for these regions, we were 
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a little dubious about our hotel accommodations, 
but we were agreeably disappointed, as we found 
very comfortable quarters at the Hotel Central. 

After dinner we took a moonlight stroll, and 
saw one natural picture which will remain always 
in our memories. A tall, ancient church, with 
whitened face, and dark body stretching back 
into the uncertain light ; in front a square, bor- 
dered by two rows of lofty cocoanut-palms, their 
long, waving branches high in air, all silvery in 
the bright moonlight; while in the centre the 
tinkling of a running fountain just broke the 
stillness of the night. 

New Year’s morning we took a walk over the 
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one lighter to another, all of them rising and 
falling on the ocean swell, we were finally, one 
by one, seated in a sort of half barrel, and hauled 
up by steam to the lower deck. 

We did not leave San José till yesterday even- 
ing, and this morning are lying in the roadstead 
of Champerico. This is a smaller place than San 
José, but the natural features are very similar ; 
the broad, sandy beach, the low, thickly wooded 
region, with the sharp-peaked mountains in the 
background, were all the same. How long we 
will be here Ido not know, but it looks now as 
if we could scarcely caleulate upon reaching San 
Francisco before the 15th. 
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town by early daylight. The majority of the peo- 
ple in the town itself were of the poorer class, 
and their open bamboo huts, scarcity of costume, 


combined with what seemed almost an _ Irish- 
man’s fondness for pigs and chickens, showed 
us a different, but not less interesting, side of 
Central American life. 

After our usual noonday breakfast we took the 
down-train, and arrived on the pier early in the 
afternoon. Here we were transferred to a lighter 
by the same cage-and-rope process that had landed 
us, and were towed out to the steamer, and as 
the steamer’s landing-stairs had been hauled up 
we went in at the same place, and in much the 


same way, as the cargo. After scrambling from 
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Orr THE MEXICAN Coast, January 8th. 

There were some tedious delays as usual at 
Champerico, and we did not leavé there until 
Sunday evening, and as our next port, ‘‘ Ocos,” 
was only twenty-two miles further on, it was but 
a short time before we again dropped anchor, 
this time in our last Central American port. 
Another spell of unloading freight and taking 
on coffee followed, with the usual delays, and it 
was yesterday afternoon before we hauled our 
anchor on deck and bid a final farewell to Central 
America. 

This being one of the largest vessels on the 
coast, it has had a very large quantity of freight, 
and much of it of a most disagreeable nature to 
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handle, such as railroad iron, barbed-wire fencing 
and zinc roofing, and there have been many de- 
lays, caused by the shore officials restricting the 
hours of work, etc ; so that captain, officers and 
crew are pretty well tired out, and very glad to 
have practically finished their cargo work on this 
irip, as at our only other port, Acapulco, there is 
but little to discharge, and we do not expect 
much delay. 

Shortly after leaving Ocos we passed the Cen- 
tral American boundary, and have since been 
sailing along the Mexican Early this 
morning we had a short taste of a ‘‘ norther,” 
which is very usual while crossing the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec ; it blew like mad for a couple of 
hours, but we were so near the shore that we felt 
no perceptible swell, and soon ran out of it. 

This coast is quite different from that which 
we have left behind us. It is very rocky, with 
little beaches of white sand in spots, and the shore 
rises almost at once into high, barren-looking 
hills. The equatorial rains are less here, which 
may partially account for the comparative bar- 
renness. We see more signs of life in the waters, 
however ; quantities of turtle floating on the sur- 
face, some with passengers, in the shape of sea- 
birds, on their backs. 

On the shady side of the steamer the weather 
is fine. We sit out on deck, book in hand. When 
we don’t read we look at the shores, or at the 
water; or, if that is too much exertion, we do 
nothing. Not much waste of vital tissue here. 


coast. 


January 11th. 

On the morning of the 9th, just after breakfast, 
we entered the Bay of Acapulco. It is a perfectly 
landlocked harbor, and cannot be ween at all from 
the ocean until you are right on it. The vessel 
heads for the shore till it seems as if she would 
run aground, when the bay and city open on 
your left, the vessel makes a sharp turn, and in a 
few minutes you are anchored in what seems to 
be a pretty little lake, with no sight or sound of 
the ocean anywhere. 

There is not much business doing in Aca- 
puleo. A little fruit-growing on land, and pear!- 
fisheries in the adjacent waters, are its main in- 
ductries ; but it is used by the Pacific Mail asa 
coaling-station for vessels of their fleet, and its 
fine harbor, the safest on the coast, makes it a 
very desirable place for that purpose. 

After the visit of the Captain of the Port, and 
the usual formalities, most of the cabin passen- 
gers went ashore, ourselves among the number. 
We staid there a few hours, went through the 
markets, the churches, etc., and visited the Pa- 
cific Mail building, where they have quite a pretty 
garden and observatory. 

In the afternoon several of us went over to a 
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pearl-fishery schooner that was anchored in the 
bay. There were about a dozen men on deck 
(watched by several others), engaged in opening 
the oysters. They examine the oysters for any 
pearls they may contain, cut out the heart, or hard 
part, which is strung and dried for food (it is in 
great demand by the Chinese), and throw away 
the rest of the meat. 

The shells are roughly cleaned, and shipped to 
Europe for the manufacture of pearl buttons. 
The business is quite a gamble, as sometimes they 
will open oysters for an entire day and not. find 
pearls of any value, and then again they may find 
several, worth from fifty up to a thousand dollars 
or more, in a few minutes. 

I purchased in the market a few resurrection- 
plants, dried-up and dead-looking things, but if 
placed in water they will spread out and become 
green, then can be taken out, dried, and resur- 
rected again, ad lib. They need a day or two’s 
soaking, to show the fullest effects, though they 
commence to change after a short immersion, 

We handled our little cargo and got on our 
coal and water by evening, and about eight o’clock 
hauled up our anchor for the last time, and 
steamed out into the open sea, leaving this gem 
of a bay behind us. All day yesterday we ran 
along quite close to a bold, rocky coast, and to- 
ward evening reached the edge of the Gulf of 
California, and began to feel the breeze which so 
often draws down through it. Later on we passed 
the eastward-bound steamer of this line. She 
burned her red, white and blue lights, and we an- 
swered in the same way. It looks very pretty at 
sea on a dark night, and little things count for a 
good deal on a long sea trip. 

This merning when we woke up we found quite 
a breeze blowing ‘‘down the Gulf,” and the 
weather cooler. We commenced to discard linen 
coats and put on waistcoats, and I expect shortly 
we will begin to hunt up thicker flannels. We 
got out of sight of land this morning, but will 
probably reach Cape St. Lucas to-morrow noon, 
and from thence to San Francisco, if the weather 
is favorable. We see land most of the way up. 
We have been running near the coast for so long 
that it seems quite strange to see nothing but 
water. I look forward to the next five days with 
some curiosity. If we can keep this weather until 
the 16th we can speak of a sea voyage of thirty- 
seven days without a bad or even a cloudy day 
from start to finish. 

January 14th. 

What a change since my last! We are now 
pitching along in a heavy head sea, which re- 
duces our speed very decidedly, and if it contin- 
ues we will hardly arrive at San Francisco before 
Friday morning. Warm clothing and extra blank- 
ets are the order of the day. Shortly after I had 















finished my last writing we ran into a ‘ norther,” 
and as we went more and more out into the open 
sea it increased in intensity. Sunday morning 
we came in sight of the coast of Lower California, 
and passed Cape St. Lucas about noon—a barren- 
looking spot, but very attractive as a landscape. 
We were quite sheltered there from both wind 
and sea, but as we got out into the open ocean 
and turned our bow more to the north the wind 
blew hard right in our teeth, with a high sea, 
which we notice all the more as we have-been 
used to such smooth sailing. We catch sight of 
land at times, points and islands, but in the main 
we are out of sight of terra firma. It is as ‘* clear 
as a bell,” however, and the stars at night do their 
best to compensate us for our loss of a moon, and 
our old friend ‘‘the dipper” is just coming into 
view. We don’t lounge around on our steamer- 
chairs as much as we did, and feel more like tak- 
ing exercise. 

January 16th. 
our * norther,” and this morning 
fog and rain, which has left us, 
We are 


We are over 
had a taste of 
leaving the weather gloomy and dull. 








Tue sight of a young lady nearly seven feet high 
who plays with dolls and reads nursery-tale books 
is a kind of spectacle which does not gladden 
one’s eyes every day-; and that spectacle I eujoyed 
to the full at Winchester a few months ago, in an 
unexpected fashion. A Russian giantess hap- 
pened to be on view at that time in London, and 
it was reported by the daily papers that the poor 
creature (who, with her great balk and strength, 
was only twelve vears old, and had all the tastes 
and habits of a child much younger) had become 
frightfully homesick-—as the stay-at-home Rus- 
sian is very apt to do when in foreign parts—and 
was longing to get back to her own country as 
quickly as possible. This tale of sorrow melted 
the kind heart of Mme. 8 , the Russian lady 
with whom I was then staying, and she lost no 
time in dispatching to her big countrywoman a 
large parcel of picture-books, and a splendid wax 
doll, almost as big as the one that Jean Valjean 
gave to Cosette, smartly dressed in a yachting 
suit of dark navy-blue. 

This charity, like many others, resulted disas- 
trously for the giver. The poor giantess was so 





delighted with the presents, and with the discoy- 
ery that there was actually some one within her 
reach who came from her own country and could 
speak her language, that nothing would satisfy 
her but paying us a personal visit ; and, to our 
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running along near quite a mountainous coast, 
tipped with snow—an unusual sight, I am told, 
and showing both the cause and effect of our 
late cold snap. 

We expect to reach San Francisco to-night, so 
our trunks and valises are all ready for their re- 
moval from the staterooms where they have re- 
posed so long; wine-cards ure settled, custom- 
entries made are patiently 
waiting for the morrow. Of course we will all 
of us be glad to reach our destination, but we 
will be a little sorry to leave this comfortable 
old vessel, which has been our floating home for al- 
most a mouth, and will often look back to many 
happy hours and pleasant memories connected 
with our voyage. 


house out, and we 


January Lith, 2:30 A.M. 

We passed through the Golden Gate about 
midnight, and here we are at last at anchor off 
the quarantine grounds in San Francisco Bay, 
the water perfectly still, and the lights on shore 
looking like electric constellations. They are our 
shining goal. We have safely and delightfully 
coasted the continent. 
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unparalleled dismay, she suddenly wrote to an- 
nounce that she was coming down to see us on 
the very first day when she happened to be free, 
which, by way of making matters better, was a 
Sunday. Moreover, as she could not possibly 
travel alone, she must, of course, be accompanied 
by her uncle—who had picked up a few words of 
English—and thus we were unexpectedly con- 
fronted by the certainty of having the whole town 
of Winchester at our door on a Sunday morning, 
at the heels of a Russian giantess and her unele 
(who might, for all we Knew, be quite as big as 
herself), combined with the heartrending uncer- 
tainty of what on earth to do with them when 
they did come. 

To disappoint the poor homesick creature was 
not to be thought of for a moment, and all that 
we could do was to resign ourselves to the inev- 
itable, and resolve that in the meantime the whole 
matter should remain a dead secret. But such 
resolutions are (as Frederick the Great said of 
treaties) ‘‘made to be broken.” Some graceless 
joker has declared that the cheapest form of ad- 
vertising is to confide a profound secret to one’s 
wife; but, according to my own experience, it 
matters little to whom you confide it, the resuit 
being always the same. Scarcely had we ourselves 
received the first news of the projected visit when 
it ran by some mysterious agency throughout the 
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entire town. The wife of the second master at 
the college heard it, and promptly invited sev- 
enty of the boys to ‘‘ afternoon tea” to give them 
a “private view” of the coming phenomenon. 
The tradesmen of the High Street heard it, and 
inwardly resolved to mistake the railway-station 
for their church on that eventful Sunday morn- 
ing, and to be more punctual in their attendance 
there than they had ever been at divine service. 
Their apprentices heard it, and formed the very 
same resolution as their masters at the very same 
time. Our opposite neighbors heard it, and were 
all in a state of semi-lunacy during the three days 
which elapsed between the announcement and 
the arrival. 

As for our own household, its condition when 
the memorable day really arrived could only be de- 
fined as “‘ justifiable insanity.” The cook, though 
usually as prim and staid as a fourteenth-century 
abbess, behaved like a child at a circus; and if 
our breakfast escaped destruction, it was more 
by good luck than by good management. The 
housemaid got up at the proper hour for the first 
time in her life, and made (if possible) more 
blunders than usual. The kitchen-boy—who had 
imparted the glorious news in strict confidence to 
three or four dozen of his most intimate friends— 
leaped at one bound into the full blaze of a re- 
nown which extended over the whole of two ad- 
joining streets, and walked about all morning 
with the air of one who felt that the eyes of the 
universe were upon him. As for little Dora, my 
hostess’s charming daughter—who had treasured 
up the gigantic lady’s small, neat handwriting as if 
it were an autograph letter of Shakespeare—she 
was never still for a moment, and her long golden 
hair streamed through every room in turn like 
the tail of a careering comet. 

When the appointed hour came, and Dora and 
I drove off to meet the train that was to bring 
this specimen of ‘Greater Russia,” my worst 
fears were at realized. Groups of small 
boys were hovering vaguely at each street-corner. 
A quiet but unmistakable undercarrent of prom- 
enaders was setting steadily in the direction of 
the railway-station. As we rattled through the 
town, heads were turned to watch us pass with 
looks which bespoke a perfect knowledge of our 
errand. The very porters on the platform wore 
a knowing grin, and one of them said to me, with 
a wink: ‘*She won’t be a-comin’ just yet, sir— 
the train ain’t due for ‘arf an hour.” 

Long before that half hour ended the platform 
of the station was like a list of characters in 
Shakespeare’s plays : “ Soldiers, citizens, servants, 
children and others.” And while these swarmed 
in to see the giantess, at least double the number 
were crowding and jostling each other outside to 
see them going to see her. In fact, the general 
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excitement reminded me of nothing so much as 
the description given by an unfortunate colored 
man from Brazil of his reception in an out-of- 
the-way English village, where hardly any gentle- 
man of his complexion had ever been seen before. 
*‘Queer people dese,” said Bob; ‘ man look, 
woman look, little child look, very dog look, sce 
black man. Amid this universal expectation, it 
is easy to imagine the public frenzy when the first 
morning train came in and brought no giantess, 
after all! 

For one moment I almost expected a riot, for 
the disappointed sightseers outside the gate sud- 
denly assumed the bulldog look characteristic of 
John Bull when he feels inclined to ‘‘ take it out 
of somebody,” while all the boys seemed as gloomy 
as if their parents had just died without leaving 
them any pocket-money. But when they saw us 
come out and drive away they evidently thought 
that the great Miss Lizaveta Luska was not com- 
ing at all, and that the fun was all over for that 
day ; whereupon the assembly broke up as instan- 
taneously as the committee of boy strikers in Liv- 
erpool when they heard that a cask of sugar had 
been upset close to their place of meeting. Then, 
as soon as the coast was clear, we came back to 
meet the next train, and scarcely had it arrived 
when the distant view of a head towering like a 
steeple above all the other disembarking passengers 
told me that the long-expected giantess had really 
come at last. 

Happily her fellow-travelers were in too great a 
hurry to take much notice of her, and I got her 
to the carriage without much trouble. It was not 
such an easy matter to pack ourselves into it, and 
had the great lady’s uncle (who accompanied her 
as arranged) been as big as herself, I do not know 
what we should have done. But, fortunately, 
Grigorii Yakovitch Aksenoff was not as long as 
his name, and we contrived to fit in at last, 
although the carriage had a perceptible ‘list to 
starboard,” on the side where Miss Luska sat. So 
completely was she hidden by her enormous Rus- 
sian shooba (overcloak) and her broad-leaved hat, 
that all one could see of her at first was a huge, 
shapeless heap of dingy brown; but I took note 
of a hand full as large as an ordinary shoulder of 
mutton, and a foot of which a year-old elephant 
might have been justly proud. 

Just at the outset the Colossus (or, rather, Co- 
lossa) appeared somewhat shy, and would only 
speak a few words, which, being couched in the 
quaint dialect of ‘ Little Russia,” puzzled me 
slightly at first, though I had been enough among 
the Cossacks of the Don to understand her pretty 
well after a time. Her uncle, however, being 
from “ Great Russia,” was fluent and intelligible 
enough. From him I learned that his big niece 
was the daughter of a peasant in the Province 
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of Kharkoff (in Southwestern Russia), and the 
fourth in a family of seven,-none of whom save 
herself exceeded the ordinary size ; that she, too, 
had been like other children till four years old, 
when she suddenly began to grow at an abnormal 
rate, which had continued ever since; and that 
her mother and the family having been left 
almost unprovided for by her father’s death, this 
idea of exhibiting her as a phenomenon had been 
hit upon as the sole means of saving the whole 
family from starvation, He added that Miss 
Lizaveta was still grow- 
ing half an inch every 
month, and that the 
English doctors who 
had examined her had 
pronounced that her 
general physical de- 
velopment was pre- 
cisely that of her real 
age (viz., twelve years), 
and that, consequently, 
she would probably 
continue to grow till 
she was sixteen or sev- 
enteen, by which time 
she would be little less 
than nine feet high ! 

“If she ever mar- 
ries,” thought I, “ her 
husband ought cer- 
tainly to be tried for 
bigamy, or, rather, for 
biggest-amy, if there 
be suchacrime. What 
a wife for one of Fred- 
erick William’s giant 
grenadiers, if she had 
only had the luck to 
be born in the last 
century !” 

When we reached 
the house—where the 
two strange guests re- 
ceived a hearty wel- 
come — Miss Luska 
threw off her wrap- 
pings and stood in all the picturesqueness of her 
Cossack costume. A sky-blue jacket, embroidered 
around the neck, and cuffs in old Russian fash- 
ion, and adorned with a shining row of brass 
buttons down the front ; a similarly embroidered 
skirt of flaming scarlet, already too short for her, 
though barely three months old; a gold chain 
and locket on her neck, the gift of the French 
Ambassador’s daughter; white stockings, gnd 
burnished ‘‘ band-shoes ” of purple leather ; and 
strings of colored beads upon each of her mighty 
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man’s arm. In this comparatively close-fitting 
dress she looked even vaster than before, and it 
really seemed as if, when she finally left the 
house, she would carry it bodily away on her 
back as a snail carries its shell. She overtopped 
the tallest of us by a whole head and shoulders. 
and was certainly very little short of seven feet 
high. 

Mme. 8 ’s frank kindliness, and the pleas- 
ure of hearing her native tongue spoken once 
more, soon dispelled Lizaveta’s natural shyness, 
and she soon made her- 
self quite at home. It 
was curious enough to 
see how little Dora, 
instead of being scared 
by this enormous crea- 
ture, as one emight 
have expected, nestled 
up to her with perfect 
confidence, fondled 
with her tiny hands 
the monstrous fingers, 
which were as thick as 
a good-sized walking- 
stick, and seemed to 
treat her in every way 
just like an elder 
sister. The giantess, 
too, seemed delighted 
with her new play- 
mate, took the little 
thing tenderly in her 
lap, and encircled her 
protectingly with the 
mighty hand, which 
could almost have 
spanned the child’s 
waist between its little 
finger and thumb. It 
was certainly no easy 
matter to realize, 
while watching this 
strange pair, that the 
gigantic Russian, who 
had lifted the little 
English lass like a doll 
in one hand with perfect ease, was really the 
younger of the two by six months and more. 

Lizaveta’s huge round face (suggestive of the 
dial of a church-clock) was recommended chiefly 
by its look of simple good humor, its features 
having all the homeliness of the true Slavonian 
type—low, broad forehead ; small, half-shut eyes ; 
full cheeks ; large, thick nose ; hard, square jaw, 
and heavy, thick-lipped, expressionless mouth. 
Both she and her uncle were greatly pleased with 
the Russian shichee (cabbage soup) and piroshki 


wrists, which were as large as the fleshy part of a (small meat pies) provided for lunch by tho 
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thoughtful kindness of Mme. § ; and they 
did full justice to the national dishes. It was 
not a little interesting to observe how adroitly 
these untaught Muscovite peasants (who had 
only been a few months out of their own coun- 
try) adapted themselves to English ways, and 
how few awkwardnesses they committed. In 
fact, the enthusiastic housemaid—who had prob- 
ably expected them to gnaw the bones like wolves 
and drink the soup from their plates like horses 
—was evidently disappointed as well as surprised 
at their display of civilized manners. 

In spite of her gigantic bulk, this phenomenal 
guest of ours appeared to have the tastes as well 
as the age of a girl of twelve; and it was cer- 
tainly comical enough to see this mighty creat- 
ure, who could hardly enter the door without 
stoopingg laughing like a child over nursery-tale 
books, and handling the ornaments on the draw- 
ing-room table with the eager curiosity of a baby. 
Like most Russian peasants, she seemed to have 
a strong fancy for pictures of any kind, and 
turned over three or four photographic albums 
with evident enjoyment, stopping every now and 
then to caress the little girl, who, perched on her 
knee as before, was doing her best to catch up 
and pronounce a few stray Russian words from 
the conversation, to the giantess’s unbounded 
amusement. 

But an ordeal of which she little dreamed was 
still in store for poor Lizaveta, viz., the afternoon 
tea in college, to which (as I have already said) 
no fewer than seventy of the college boys had 
been invited. When we explained to her what 
was coming she seemed considerably scared at 
first, although it appeared to me that the boys 
had more cause to be afraid of her than she of 
them. But eventually she made up her mind 
to it, and sallied forth bravely enough when the 
hour came, escorted by Mme. 8 , myself and 
the inseparable Dora, who seemed determined to 
stick by her big sister as long as possible. The 
streets being fortunately almost deserted, ‘we 
smuggled our tall ‘‘ contraband ” into the college 
precincts without any stir, and marched her up 
to the second master’s drawing-room, where his 
wife (the kindliest and most hospitable soul alive) 
was anxiously awaiting her extraordinary guest. 

When you have to entertain Russian peasants, 
and are at a loss how to do it, you can never go 
Miss Liza- 
veta, snugly established in a safe corner upon the 
only armchair that could be trusted to bear her 
weight, with a cup of her favorite beverage in 
one hand, a piece of bread and butter in the 
other, and Dora on her lap, as usual, was soon as 
‘comfortable ‘as heart could wish; and although 
no”"persuasion could bring her to come out of her 
liook, or to take any active part in the proceed- 


far wrong by giving them some tea. 
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ings, she manifestly enjoyed the sight of the spa- 
cious room with its countless pictures and glitter- 
ing ornaments, and listened with marked interest 
to the music wherewith some of the ladies re- 
galed us later on. 

The boys, to do them justice, behaved wonder- 
fully well, and instead of crowding noisily around 
her, as one might have expected, passed on 
and seated themselves quietly in the background, 
after shaking hands with her and uttering their 
brisk schoolboy ‘‘ How d’ye do?” In fact, she 
was much less disturbed by their presence than 
by the attempt of one of the lady visitors to take 
her portrait, which seemed to produce much the 
same effect upon her as it did upon an Ashantee 
lady of my acquaintance, in West Africa, who, 
the moment she discovered that Mrs. Ker was 
making a sketch of her, screeched out, ‘* Juju!” 
(witcheraft), and ran away to hide herself as 
fast as possible. 

One of the chief features of the entertainment 
was teaching the giantess to say ‘‘ Good-by,” 
which, with a Russian’s natural gift of imitation, 
she caught up at once, and uttered so correctly 
as to excite the admiration of the schoolboys and 
the envy of poor little Dora, who had almost 
choked herself in her vain attempts to pronounce 
**Zdravstvnite ” (Be prosperous), the formidable 
Russian equivalent of ‘‘Good-morning.” It was 
quite dark by the time our illustrious visitor and 
her uncle departed, and as they drove back to 
the station, accompanied by ourselves and the 
indefatigable Dora—who clung to her huge play- 
mate to the very last—we began rather rashly to 
exult in the thought of getting her away as 
quietly as she had come. But we were reckoning 
without our host. The very train by which this 
‘lady of high standing” was to leave seemed to 
be as well known throughout the town as if it 
had been advertised in the local papers. All 
along the iron railings outside the station, when 
we drove up to it, bristled a thick hedge of spec- 
tators, and as the train went off there was a per- 
fect ‘‘free fight” in front of her car on the part 
of a number of enthusiastic citizens, who were 
evidently bent upon making the most of this 
unique chance of seeing a giantess for nothing. 
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By GrorGe C. HuRLBUT, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Tue disposition of men to waste time and labor on 
problems which admit of no solution is illustrated in 
geography, as in all other fields of study. Just now, when 
the centenary.of Columbus's First Voyage is approaching, 
the advocates of the Discovery of America by the Norse- 
men are displaying great activity, and almost equal viru- 
lence against the memory of Columbus. The virulence 
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may best be left to itself, and the activity can 
duce anything to surpass Professor E. N. Horsford’s 
achievements. This gentleman deserves the greatest re- 
spect for his zeal and his persistent efforts in the study of 
the Norse records, and his attempt to identify the Vinland 
of the Sagas. He has spared neither labor nor expense 
in working out his plausible theory that Leif Erikson 
landed first at Cape Cod, and then came to Boston Har- 
bor; that his vessel ran aground on an ebb tide, aud 
with the flood tide floated up the Charles River to the 
first convenient landing-place, and that Leif built his 
house near the Cambridge City Hospital. The city of 
Norumbega—for Professor Horsford maintains that there 
was such a city—stood, according to his conclusion, on 
the Norumbega River, which he identifies with the Charles 
River; and he has found at the mouth of Stony Brook the 
remains of an ancient ditch, forming a loop, and the evi- 
dences of a settlement and a fishery; while at Watertown 
there are, as the professor affirms, the wonderfully pre- 
served remains of stone-walled docks and wharves, of a 
massive stone dm, a walled basin and fishway, and ex- 
tended stone walls reaching on either side of the river. 
Professor Horsford has shown his faith in the soundness 
of his discoveries, not only by numerous publications, 
but by the erection of a costly stone tower to mark the 
site of Norumbega; and yet his lack of critical judgment 
is as undeniable as his honesty of purpose. 
on which he relies—the identification of 


hardly pro- 


The evidence 

names on the 
early maps with Indian words and appellations, the inter- 
pretation of general descriptions in the Sagas in favor of 
special localities, the analogies between Norse and Indian 
customs and ethnic peculiarities—is all of a kind so shad- 
owy that it may be made to support any theory. It would 
be pleasant to know exactly where Vinland was, and on 
what island Columbus landed, and what became of the 
barrel-that le did not throw overboard in his first voyage ; 
but there is more hope of arriving at certainty in the case 
of the barrel than>in‘that of Vinland, and in the absence 
of positive testimony it is the duty of everyone to say that 
he does not know, and to-leave things as they are. It is 
proper to call attention to this matter, because it is only 
one of many attempts made within the last few years to 
build upon shifting sand; and the approach of the year 
1892 is likely to add to the number of imaginary geo- 
graphical discoveries. 

Sir Ricnarp F. Burtron.—This famous traveler, in 
many respects the most remarkable of those who have 
associated their names with the progress of discovery in 
this century, died at Trieste, on the 20th of October last, 
in the seventieth year of his age. Burton's life was an 
extraordinary romance, and we must go back to the six- 
teenth century to find his parallel. He fitted himself for 
his vocation, as by instinct, during his seven years in In- 
dia, where he made himself acquainted with Oriental life 
and a surprising number of Oriental tongues. In the dis- 
guise of a Pathan he made the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina, carrying his life in his hand in the close contact 
with thousands of fanatical Mussulmans. Less perilous, 
but still full of danger, was his visit to the city of Harar, 
in Somali-land, a place to which no European had pene- 
trated. He has forever marked his place among Central 
African-explorers by his discovery of the great Lake Tan- 
ganyika, an exploit not inferior for its exhibition of con- 
stancy and courage, as well as capacity, to any yet per- 
formed in the heart of Africa. 

Arrica.—Mr. E. G. Ravenstein has receni'y made an 
estimate of the area and population of Africa, from a care- 
ful sifting of the best authorities, so far as these can be 
said to exist. The result must be disappointing to those 
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who have accepted the loose generalizations current with 
regard to the Dark Continent. 
are ; 


Mr. Ravenstein's figures 


in Sq. Miles. 
314,027 
257,600 
44,800 
400 000 
,386,000 
436,000 
685,000 
128,000 
732,100 
662,200 
770,000 
4,458,700 
239 880 


Population. 
6,076,000 
3,870,000 
1,500,000 
1,010,000 
1,400,000 
6,970,000 
7,162,000 
3,000,000 
3.190,000 
31,880,000 
14,266,000 
41,818,170 

4,896,200 


127,038 370 


Moroeco and Tuat.... 
Algeria 

I 6 icv -0aia's 

Tripoli 

Sahara 

Egypt Proper. 

Egypt, Old Dependencies 
Abyssinia 

Galla and Somuli......... 
Central Soudan 

W. Soudan & Upper Guine. 
Equatorial and South Africa 
Islands . 


11,514,307 


The total population falls short of the accepted number 
by more than 70,000,000, and cannot be far from the 
truth. Mr. Ravenstein divides the continent among the 
Enropean powers and the native States and tribes as fol- 
lows : 

Area tn Sq. Miles, 
Turkish (Egypt and Tripoli)... 
British 
French 


Population. 
836,000 7,980,000 
2,351,936 39,289,500 
2,783,948 21,947,600 
832,750 ,105,000 
315,070 ,369 000 
909,820 5,513,900 
246,760 444,000 
827,000 15,000,000 
2,120,323 24,595,370 
37,000 1,050,000 
173,350 744,000 
80.350 


German. 
Italian 
Portuguese 
Spanish . 
Belgian j 
Independent ... 
Liberia .. 

joer States. ... 
Great Lakes... 


127,038,370 


11,514,307 


The next few years will no doubt seriously modify these 
figures, some of which, indeed which 
Egypt to Turkish Africa, are even now courteous fictions; 


like those assign 
but the main lines of possession are fairly drawn, and 
may be kept in memory with advantage. 


HypsoMETricaL Map or Rvss1,.—General A. von Tillo 
has finished his elaborate map, showing the elevation of 
the land in European Russia from 61° N. Lat. down to 
the Caucasus, which is not ipcluded, but will be made the 
subject of a separate map. There are but few data for 
the portion of Russia north of 61°. The map is on a scale 
of 1.2,520,000, and the contour lines are drawn at inter- 
vals of 10 sagenes (1 sagene=7 feet) up to 100 feet, at in- 
tervals of 20 sagenes up to 200 feet, and at intervals of 50 
sagenes up to 700 feet. It is only in the outlying parts 
that any elevations are found to rise more than 1,400 feet, 
and the sources of the rivers are nearly all at heights be- 
low 700 feet. 

THe CoMMEROE OF THE Great Laxes.—The statistics of 
the trade on these waters may well surprise the readers, 
In the season of 1890 the produce that passed the Detroit 
River was 10,000,000 tons more than the entrances and 
clearances of all the seaports of the United States; and 
the local traffic on the lakes east and west of the river 
must be added to this enormous figure. Africa is not 
America, but it is quite conceivable that the great system 
8f the Central African lakes may be made to develop and 
support, under English and German administration end 
with the introduction of steamers’ and rz‘lroads, a com- 
merce relatively important. 




















WINTER 
By NELLY 


A Vermont Winter is bleak and desolate at 
times, early in arriving, and lingering until the 
Summer is near; yet there are days between its 
storms when the snow-crystals sparkle in the 
sunshine ; every twig and bush take on strange 
beauty, feathered by the frost ; 
tal, and we rejoice that we live, since mere ex- 
istence may be so delightful. When these per- 
fect days are succeeded by continuous storms, 
and our courage has gone down with the falling 
mercury; when the mere stress of weather is so 
taxing that every nerve is strained to its utmost, 
how we welcome those brave birds which dare 
to face its rigors, staying with us to relieve the 
dreariness, or flocking in from the north for an 
occasional visit ! 

When the air is thick with the falling snow, 
and all the 
angles of the 
landscape are 
becoming grad- 
ually rounded ; 
when the feath- 
ery flakes come 
faster and fast- 
er, obscuring 
the most famil- 
iar outlines, its 
lovely name- 
sake, the snow- 
bird, comes 
whirling down 
upon us, a 
‘‘shadow be- 
fore” of the 
storms they are 
supposed to 
presage. 

Vast numbers 
of them settle 
upon the plowed 
fields and more 
open places, 
here and there, 


the air is erys- 


IN THE WINTRY WOODS. 
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wherever food may attract them; wary, suspi- 
cious of personal acquaintance, in a moment 
they whirl away, as if the wintry winds bore 
aloft, dauntless, courageous, braving its 
and fearless of its fury. The more open, 
desolate and unmarked a landscape may be, the 
better is it suited to the white-robed bunting, 
a vision here with furious storms, 
blinding snows and desolation relieved only by 
their presence. 

Would we know them “at home” we must 
seek them in the mountains, where, in May or 
early June, the nest, composed of soft grasses 
and moss warmly lined with feathers, is built 
upon the ground, and sometimes carefully con- 
cealed by overhanging grasses. 

Less timid, regarding the crumbs I throw 
them with great 
approval, the 
black snowbirds 
chirrup their 
thanks, gener- 
ously bringing 
all their re’a- 
tions, ‘‘ uncles, 
cousins and 
aunts,” to my 
door to sharo 
with them. I 
can sometimes 
count forty 
upon the walk, 
while under the 
windows are 
quite as many, 
talking inces- 
eantly among 
themselves, in 
the liveliest 
mood possible. 
Their dark-ashy 
shoulders, and 
breasts chang- 
ing abruptly to 


them 
blasts 


associated 
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pure white below, contrast so strongly, it suggests 
the black and white of their name at a trifling 
distance. Late in Spring they, too, will make for 
the mountains, a sweet, tender song their only 


good-by, where the gentle brood in their ground 
for 


nest will reward the patient mother the 


Winter’s hardships. 
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They are most familiar just before and during 
the snowstorms, when they seem instinctively to 
gather about for our actual protection, delighting 
in the scattered crumbs about our doors, and well 
rewarding any effort in their behalf by their evi- 
dent gratitude. Their ‘‘ fastnesses ” are the 
mountains, and even in the Southern States they 
may fly down from the heights 
where they hold their Sum- 
mer carnival, and suddenly 
announce by their presence 
the coming storm or more 
wintry weather. 

The Winter of 1889-90 was 
exceptionally mild—the pussy- 
willows were deceived by its 
springlike character and came 
trooping out in Febuary; and 
although the birds are credit- 
ed with great intelligence as 
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regards weather possibilities, we cannot wonder 
that they mistook the softness of the air as a reli- 
able sign of early Spring. 

The bay-winged buntings usually greet us first 
in early April, and in May are busy with their 
domestic duties. Last March was smiling and 
serene, and they came trooping in, confident of 
lasting sunshine and continuous smiles. The 
fragrant blossoms of the arbutus were covering 
the ground, and in an open wood a pair of these 
sanguine birds built a beautiful nest upon the 
mossy earth, and on the 28th of the month there 
lay three grayish-white eggs within—a remarka- 
ble fact for our northern region. The sweet 
faith gf the builders was rudely imposed upon, 
and the trio were divided among as many eager 
naturalists, who found the incident too unique 
and interesting to be passed by. What would 
have resulted when, the following day, a heavy 
snow hid both blossoms and nest from sight, can 
be imagined ; we can only hope that the decep- 
tion practiced by both earth and sky may not 
again induce them to repeat the dangerous ex- 
periment. 

The American red crossbill has been known to 
nest in Vermont in early March, and in Maine 
during the month of February. The weather 
was still severe, and the ground covered with 
snow, when the structure was found in a leafless 
elm, on an upper branch, where the cold winds 
swept it mercilessly. The parent birds, conscious 
that 

‘ Destiny, that sometimes bears 

An aspect stern on man’s affairs, 

Not altogether smiled on theirs,” 
could not be induced to leave the four beauti- 
fully blotched and marbled eggs until removed 
by the hand—an almost unparalleled instance 
of extreme devotion. 

The bricky-red, which the males wear so be- 
comingly, is occasionally varied with shades of 
yellow — more conspicuous in the female and 
young birds as a rule, however. This crossbill, 
as well as the white-winged—a rosy-red bird, 
with very conspicuous white wing bars—belongs 
to our Canadian fauna, though somewhat un- 
reliable as to neighborly qualities. They, too, 
build in Winter, when it would seem impossible 
to protect their young from those united foes, 
wind and cold, and, like the last, are insensible 
of danger in defending their homes. The rosy 
hwe of the males varies interminably in different 
specimens, and the female wears a mantle of 
olive-brown with a saffron border between her 
white barred wings. 

Redpoll linnets, their crowns with the crimson 
patch, from which they are named, and with 
delicate, rosy-white breasts, are often with therm, 





and various hardy finches help make up the 
company. 

The blackcapped titmouse is the most neigh- 
borly of my Winter acquaintances, and any morn- 
ing his ‘‘chick-a-dee-dee’’ may ring out upon 
the frosty air—a cheery call telling of brighter 
days a-coming. His voice has a peculiar, metallic 
ring —a well-defined, clean-cut tone, that does 
not mingle with the other Winter sounds, but 
comes back to me plainly, though the jaunty 
fellow may be far away in the grove, or in the 
valley by the river. 

With the most implicit confidence in human 
nature, he calls upon me daily, never refusing 
my invitation —displayed in tempting morsels 
upon the window-sill—to stay to supper ; indeed, 
his mealtime is liable to come at unseasonable 
hours, when a low ‘* chick-a-dee-dee” hints 
gently that he is outside, waiting. The ancient 
proverb, “ Refrain thy foot from thy neighbor’s 
house, lest he weary of thee,” could not by any 
possibility apply to my bright little neighbor, 
for the days would be wearisome without his 
visits ; and even his tiny footprints in the snow 
upon the window-sill give me an added pleasure. 

Fasten bits of fat, or cheese-cloth bags of suet, 
in some conspicuous place, and you may always 
rely upon his company. 

He is a popular fellow, with troops of friends— 
the yellow-rumped warblers, golden - crested 
kinglets, nuthatches and various hardy sparrows 
accompany him. In May the ‘chickadees ” will 
be nesting ; perhaps the hollow fencepost, where 
they lived so happily 7as¢ Summer, may be se- 
lected, and another soft, feathery bed within 
receive the six or eight speckled, white eggs they 
are so proud of, 

Their nearest relative, the Hudsonian titmouse, 
is a Winter resident here; never an abundant 
bird, they are hid away mostly within the dense 
shrubbery of evergreen groves and woodlands. 
Only for a few days in the late Autumn are they 
plenty, when from a thick hedge of sweet-peas— 
beloved and frequented by all the birds—they 
greet me, charming callers, with delicate olive 
plumage of peculiar softness and smoothness. 

Crowds of yellow-rumped warblers collect in 
the Fall, and stay well into the Winter. The 
dead weeds—transformed by the frost-king into 
marvelous beauty—bend with them, while the 
pine linnets (American siskin) dispute their right 
to lingering thistle-seeds, or run upon the tree- 
trunks, head downward, in true chickadee fash- 
ion. 

When the food-supply grows less they strike 
against the windows, or rest upon the sills, beg- 
ging for protection, A poor famished member 
of this linnet family accepted my invitation to 
enter the warm room Within, and after hours of 
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frenzied, panting effort to escape flew busily 
about, snapping up the flies upon the wing with 
surprising agility. His favorite perch was upon 
the frame of an old-fashioned portrait—he slept 
here, too—and back and forth the restless little 
body flew all the day to the windows, occasionally 
hiding away for a rest under the chair in the cor- 
ner. When my lovely neighbor was missing, it 
was there I sought him, and up he flew with a 
lisping note—up to the usual perch upon the 
picture. It was cruel, it was wicicd, to detain 
the tiny stranger, for when the visit was pro- 
longed through several days his homesickness 
returned, he pined away, refusing food ; the fee- 
ble wings fluttered tremulously, and with one 
last pathetic ery the little life was over. 

For weeks they are most noticeable of all the 
birds, gradually lessening in number, when I see 
them no more until the season repeats itself. 
Their social disposition continuing through the 
nesting season, they are generally found building 
in communities, the high branches of coniferous 
forests or thick swamps affording shelter to vast 
numbers. 

The tropical appearance of the American gold- 
finch impresses one as belonging to a delicate 
bird, but they are hardy little creatures, and after 
laying aside the golden robes of Summer endure 
our Winters easily. Almost any day, on entering 
the thick evergreen woods, you may see them 
rustling about as contentedly as when the thistle- 
seeds were flying. They are fastidious builders, 
and the daintiest, felted home imaginable is fitted 
up to receive the: flaxen-haired children ; com- 
panionable, too, preferring the protection of our 
fruit and shade trees, or choosing, maybe, the 
fringing alders that overhang the river. 

In late Winter common, 
readily recognized by the hornlike tuft of feath- 
ers upon the forehead. They keep close to the 
ground mostly, and are very local in their haunts ; 
where the winds sweep the snows from the rail- 
road-track, exposing the frozen ground, they are 
running about, easily approached, and interesting 
always. 

I saw them last in April, their feathering so 
perfect, I wondered if Nature had just opened a 
fresh box of colors, and had been trying all her 
shades of gold and brown upon their plumage. 
She had painted patches here and there, too, like 
her snows, and the forehead and crescent below 
the eye were like her darkest midnights. Their 
golden neckties shone in the bright sunshine, and 
when they flew away a little wake of song was 


the shore larks are 


left trailing in the air after them. 

The purple finch’s presence cannot be relied 
upon, though most excellent company when here ; 
a graceful bird, with great capabilities, the gen- 
tle ways and agreeable manners making it a gen- 
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eral favorite. Of all my Winter neighbors, I like 
it best; the very thought of its song, ‘rich 
with unutterable harmonies,” makes one home- 
sick for the Summer. They may be rosy or 
bronzy, crimson, or even a mixture of deep-pink 
and gray, but why they are called ‘ purple” 
one cannot imagine, with never an appropriate 
tinge or shade of the color about them. If I 
doubt their identity at first, the thick bill and 
the little ‘‘sparrowy” wife, not far away, soon 
decide it. Later on, the divine music of the song 
tells the story, and I wait and watch and listen 
whenever its restful cadences come rushing with 
invisible wing-beats through the frosty air, suc- 
ceeded by pauses of marvelous silence, when the 
very morn grows still, to listen with me. Those 
intermittent springs of effervescing music within 
him you may expect any moment to bubble up 
and fill all the air with the overflowing melody. 

Their coarser relatives, the pine grosbeaks, 
come to me in large numbers; any time from 
December to April they may be in their -head- 
quarters, the cranberry-bushes. Regular barracks 
they make of them, swarming with the beautiful 
creatures, fearless and unsuspicious, or so intent 
upon gathering the scarlet fruit that several may 
be taken alive in butterfly-nets, or stunned by a 
slight blow, do you wish to secure them ; indeed, 
so perfectly fearless are they, I can lay my hand 
upon them by approaching quietly. The. males 
are late in assuming their showy dress ; it may be 
a year or two before the shoulder-blanket of car- 
mine is put on, and in every flock the gray females 
and young males predominate. Erratic, regard- 
less of weather, with no apparent reason for com- 
ing or going, irregular in every way, any day they 
may be present, and the next be gone. 

As they fly to the tall, leafless maples across 
the way, the bright-red of their leaders—a mere 
flash of moving color—will suggest to the careless 
observer that the robin has come, accounting for 
the many reports of their being seen in mid- 
wititer. 

As I have said before, the gentleness of the 
past Winter imposed upon the birds, and in those 
days of wondrous perfection, late in November, 
the brilliant sunshine helped even robin to make 
believe life was but an extended springtime. 

He sang for several successive mornings, not 
with the heartiness and vigor that characterized 
the strain when the springtide of joy was flooding 
his heart ; the rapturous expression was not there 
—the soul of the song was wanting. Afterward, 
a solitary redbreast sang—a sad, disconsolate 
strain, like a dirge for the departed Summer. 
Why should robin tire his wings with a Jong 
continued, wearying flight, when all the conditions 
were favorable for a permanent stay ? Cortainly 
it was unnecessary, and in February I saw him 
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and his mate sitting composedly in the pear-tree 
by my window. 

One bright morning there was a stir in the pine- 
branches ; ‘not of the wind,” for all the neigh- 
boring birds were excited, and from my upper 
window the cause was apparent. An immense 
butcher - bird (great northern shrike), its huge 
beak suggestive of its cruel trade, stood quietly 
watching the trembling birds below, that, com- 
pletely terrorized, made no effort to leave the 
‘bold brigand” behind them. As he sailed away 
a piteous cry went up from the helpless sparrow 
in his talons, and a medley of answering voices 
and cries expressive of interest and sympathy. 
The tree sparrows 
ground, only 


hid, trembling, nearer the 
less in numbers than their Eng- 
lish cousins. Was it our ‘‘ bonnie birdie ” who 
slept all the Winter in a sheltered nook upon 
the piazza-pillars that called for help, and called 
so hopelessly and vainly ? Ajiways ‘‘ early to bed 
and early to rise,” before the sun dropped down 
behind the hills he was in bed and head tucked 
snugly under his wing, one foot only holding up 
the round little body. The children never wearied 
of watching for his coming, but the tired eyes 
were closely shut when he left us, early in the 
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TITMOUSE AND NEST. 


morning. No brutal butcher-bird had captured 
our little sleeper ; for, while the sun was shining 
brightly, the light upon the hills all pink and 
purple and golden, the little ones cried, ‘‘ Birdie 
is come!” he tucked himself in, and composed 
himself at once to his slumbers. 

When the air is clear and crystalline, the blus 
jay screams ‘‘at my gates,” or calls impudently 
from the grove on the hillside; a saucy, defiant 
note, as if he felt the inconsistency of soft speeches 
during such dard, icy weather. He is a reckless, 
handsome fellow, with unlimited assurance, trust- 
ing to his good looks for your esteem, and en- 
tirely deficient in moral character. 

Ile regards a quiet, honest life as entirely be- 
neath him, answering sarcastically any efforts at 
reform with a derisive flirt of the tail and a 
mocking laugh at your discomfiture—a bird cynic, 
with faith only in himself and his power of out- 
witting you. All natures have redeeming quali- 
ties, and even this questionable character may 
command your respect for a short period, when 
pressing family cares leave him no time for mis- 
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chief. When the young brood are capable of support you may 
not be surprised to find him destroying the eggs and young of 
other birds, or imitating the sparrow-hawk’s voice so nearly as 
to frighten all the small birds in the neighborhood. When 
confined in a cage with several other birds he has been 
known to kill them all, and noisily exult in the general 
destruction. The jays, in Autumn, may, like the provi- 
dent squirrels, lay by a store of food for Winter, and 
will certainly relieve ¢hem of theirs, do they find 
where it is hidden. In this region their homes 

are confined to the wooded lands, but in the 
Western States they are as familiar as our 
sparrows, nesting in low evergreens, where 
the hand could almost touch them from 
the piazza. I recall an instance where 
in a@ beautiful, rural home the blue 
jay’s nest by the door was fitted up, 
year by year, and considered by 










































the fanfily as one of the treas- 
ures of the household property. 
Kinglets, the smallest of our Winter 
friends, are rarely seen; when the 
loud chirping announces their presence 
it is among the larches that I discern the 
tiny forms, moving restlessly about in search 
for food, carefully scanning every crack or space 
where it might be hid, chirping all the while—a 
shrill, lisping note, followed in Summer by a song 
of great variety and power, beautiful beyond all tell- 
ing. Not for ws to hear, for the Lilliputian home, a 
ball of softest mosses, has never been found in Vermont, 
the frail wings bearing the wee bird farther north in nest- 
ing-time. The ruby-crown is distinctively American, and 
when found outside it is only accidental. Both varieties have 
the olive-green hue, the crown-color being the greatest variation, 
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GROUP OF YOUNG OWLS, 


indicated by the names ruby and golden-crown. 
The humming-bird alone is less in size, and one 
of the Regulus family is the smallest bird in 
England. 

When the south winds blow and the weather 
softens great numbers of resident crows are out, 
their ** Caw, caw, caw” floating down from the 
clear sky above. At the earliest indication of 
Spring they begin their housekeeping, a pair 
occupying the maple overhanging the sugar- 
house. With countless branches for the foun- 
dation, they adjust them to their taste, reliev- 
ing the seriousness of the occasion by sundry 
sage remarks, caught up and repeated by every 
crow within hearing. 

The white-bellied nuthatch stays the season 
through, busy running up and down the tree- 
trunks, hunting diligently for his meals, peering 
into the crevices to be sure no lucky insect es- 
capes him. His call, * Ick, ick, ick,” quickly 
repeated and sounding way down his throat, 
brings me to my window joyfully. 

The red-bellied nuthatch is less common, and 
considered a distinguished guest from the rarity 
of his visits ; a strange little birdie, all made up 
the wrong way, the sharp bill pointing up over 
his head, and his short tail only an apology. It 
gives him a pert, comical air, ill suiting the ab- 
sorbed attention to his work of providing himself 
a bountiful breakfast. 


Little downy, with the bright eyes and confid- 
ing ways—the most abundant of the woodpeckers 
—never calls without a response in our hearts to 
his faithful attendance. The beauty and luxuri- 
ance of our shade and fruit trees are largely due 
to the watchful care of the family. How indus- 
triously he works until he has reached the depths 
of the insect hiding-places! the arrow-headed 
tongue seizes the luckless victim, brings it wrig- 
gling to the light, draws it within the horny 
beak, diving again and again, until the nest is 
empty. 

In the Spring he will still be about his carpen- 
t 


ing a home, which the pair work upon by turns 


r work, though for a different purpose—build- 


with untiring patience, until it is to them ‘‘a per- 
fect building.” The pure white eggs are laid upon 
the chips within the cavity, and the attentive care 
to the fluffy babies shows downy to be a model 
parent. 

The hairy woodpecker is a larger bird ; almost 
a twin in coloring, save the scarlet band upon the 
nape—young birds are mostly red upon the crown 
also. Their disposition, too, is unlike ; with less 
faith in humanity, more shy and retiring, they 
never make their home upon my grounds, grate- 
ful for protection and acquaintance. They have 
days of looking over the fences, inspecting each 
post successively, until the entire line is pro- 
nounced satisfactory. ‘The piazza-pillars, too, are 
their especial care, running up and down spirally 
over each in turn, the scarlet head one moment 
conspicuous and the next hidden. 

The true red-headed woodpecker—that elegant 
bird with entire head, neck and upper part of the 
shoulders brilliant crimson, glossy blue - black 
shoulders, wings and tail, and pure white breast 
—seldom calls, and I know little of him save his 
unusual beauty and rumors of equal brilliancy of 
genius. The last time he was here he tried the 
orchard and garden, the trees upon the lawn and 
by the river; but his are like the ‘‘ angel’s visits, 
few and far between,” and years may go by before 
the vision of ‘‘red, white and blue ” is repeated. 

A single golden-winged woodpecker comes oc- 
casionally from the woods to breakfast upon the 
frozen apples, still clinging to the bough. How 
plainly I discern his beautiful colors, since no in- 
tervening leaves help to hide them! the soft olive- 
brown barred with black, the scarlet - banded 
crown, the circular spots of black upon the 
creamy breast, and, plainer still, the crescent 
above, he wears so becomingly. 

Lovelier far than all is the golden lining of the 
wings, seen to best advantage when flying. Gold 
and scarlet, black and white, brown and olive 
unite to make him one of our handsomest birds, 
and nothing could be more beautiful than the 
flocks made up in Autumn. The “ flicker” is, 
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perhaps, the commonest of their many names. 
Several pairs nest yearly upon my neighbor’s 
premises, excavating cavities in the decaying 
trees, or enlarging those already there to -their 
satisfaction. Watch their downy babies clinging 
closely to the bark beside the nest, encouraged to 
short flights by the anxious parents; bring one 
home if you like, for they are easily reared. One 
brought up with the chickens was decidedly the 
brightest member of the poultry family. He 
tapped upon the window familiarly whenever 
preparations for a meal were visible inside, and 
protested loudly for his share, until we yielded to 
his persistency. 

The great horned owl is one of our largest Win- 
ter birds, its hoot a common sound at any time 
of year—a dismal cry, suggestive to the affrighted 
inmates of the poultry-house of ‘‘ more to fol- 
low.” 

In coldest February weather, when the snows 
are lying deepest, one may observe their home- 
life ; not troubling themselves with building, a 
tree-hollow or deserted hawk-nest making a sat- 
igfactory bed for the two white eggs deposited. 
Unlike most of the ‘‘ clan,” they are not incon- 
venienced by the daylight, roaming the woods at 
their pleasure in the glare of the sunlight. I 
have sometimes been startled by a doleful, un- 
canny ery, when near the forests, and, looking to 
the trees above, traced it directly to this daytime 
owl. 

The tiny saw-whet, or Acadian owl, stays with 
us in Winter, though, being entirely a “bird of 
the nighttime,” it is seldom seen; and the tre- 
mendous, vibrating note of the screech owl is well 
known in arural neighborhood. The virtues of 
the entire owl tribe 
combine in this gen- 
tle, mild - mannered 
bird, and he does not 
deserve his inappro- 
priate, repelling 
title. With Spring 
in his heart, his am- 
bition leads him to 
attempt a song, re- 
sulting in a succes- 
sion of soft, subdued 
notes, that may be 
exceedingly pleas- 
ing. He may even 
take up his residence 
in unused buildings, 
or small houses plac- 
ed for his accommo- 
dation, and if dis- 
turbed, flies about 
in a bewildered man- 
ner, confused by 


the sunlight. His work begins when the night 
comes down, and through him woe overtakes 
many a mouse, walking out under cover of the 
darkness. In the little hollow where his house- 
keeping begins—for you know he is scarcely larger 
than a robin—the four to six spherical eggs lie 
upon the leaves and feathers provided to receive 
them; and it is to be regretted that the blinking 
owlets are not regarded in a friendlier light. 

The long-eared owl is resident, hiding closely 
in the forests, or, in company with the short- 
eared, in the thick marshes. 

The barred owl was once abundant, but their 
immense size revealing them to the sportsman, 
year by year they gradually become rarer. 

After a mild Winter’s day, as “the evening 
shadows lengthen,” an unusual sound comes from 
the leafless elms beside the frozen river ; a hollow, 
weird, unearthly ery, proceeding only from the 
great snowy owl of the Arctics, whose large size 
and snowy color are well defined by the blackness 
of the bare hills beyond. <A guest of rare dis- 
tinction, my admiration is tinged with awe as I 
watch this ghostly sentinel, and wonder over 
those regions of cheerless solitude, far to the 
north, where it makes its home. The shadows 
grow longer and longer, the twilight comes, the 
evening hastens, and still the vision lingers. 
When the risen moon reveals at midnight the ap- 
parition, white as the icebergs of its native land, 
and the terrific voice increases a thousandfold the 
loneliness of the night, I draw my curtains, and 
by my cheerful fire forget the desolation. 

There comes a time, when the ‘‘ Winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone, the time of the singing 
of birds is come,” and the flowers upon the hills 
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tell anew the story of the resurrection. 
When ‘‘that day breaks and the (Win- 
| ter) shadows flee away,” the March 
| winds will riot again, and the voicés of { 
the early birds fill the air with sweet- 
ness; April flowers will follow closely 
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| its showers and sunshine; every day the 
travelers will be arriving, each one 
warmly welcomed and tenderly beloved ; 
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but in all the joy and freshness 
of the perfect June, when the 
air is “linked into garlands of 
music,” and the twilight sweet 
and holy with the thrush’s ves- 
per song, I shall still recall de- 
lightedly those hardier birds 
who were my Winter neighbors. 
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‘THE SMALL, CHARRED HANDS THAT HAVE SAVED 


‘RIVER QUEEN’ 
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THE PASSENGERS AND CREW OF THE ILL-STARRED 
HOLD THE WHEEL,” 


“RIVER QUEEN.” 


By FRED DARLING, 


LATE one beautiful Autumn afternoon a steam- 
boat was gliding down the muddy Ohio River, 
bound for Cincinnati from Pittsburgh, loaded 
with passengers and freight. 

She was a typical river-boat, flat - bottomed, 
drawing but about three feet of water, which 
is made necessary by the fact that, at certain 
seasons of the year, the river is quite low, and 
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also because it is impracticable to have docks 
stretching out into the stream, so the boats have 
to run “smack” up to the shore, as rivermen 

say ; that is, the bow is run up to the bank point- 
ing upstream, the wheels slowly revolving the 
while to keep her there, as the gangplank or 
landing-stage is lowered on to the shore from 
the bow. This is a very curious-looking affair 
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to those unacquainted with this kind of craft. 
The plank being suspended by a crane fastened to 
the lower deck (which lies very close to the sur- 
face of the water, being unprotected by rails or 
anything of the kind), and ranning up through 
the upper deck as high as the pilot-house, the 
arm of the crane swings around to either side of 
the bow, thus enabling a boat to land anywhere 
The gangplank is 
raised and lowered by a small hoisting-engine 
that stands just behind the main stairway. 
When the boat is in motion the gangplank is 


upon either side of the river. 


carried a short distance—perhaps ten feet—above 
the lower deck. 

Most of these boats are propelled by an im- 
mense stern wheel, constructed of planks for 
paddles—or buckets, as they are called—which 
are bolted flatwise to heavy timbers that come 
out from the shaft or axle, like the hub of a 
wheel. They are steered by two rudders, one on 
each side of the wheel; the stern of the boat 
being cut off so that it resembles the back of 
a house, as though the boats were built by the 
mile and cut off to order. 

At the time of which we are writing (before 
the war) there was an immense traffic carried 
on upon Southern and Western rivers, both in 
passengers and freight, and the boats were built 
for speed and elegance, being fitted up like pal- 
aces upon the inside, while outside they looked 
like great houses afloat. 

The steamer that was speeding along this par- 
ticular afternoon was the far-famed, magnificent 
River Queen. No rival had as yet appeared that 
could outstrip her ina race ; yet, not a trip passed 
without her mettle being tried by some rival 
eager to gain her reputation for speed; for, in 
those days, it was not merely a matter of pride 
that induced the 
although that had 
the great reason was that the fastest boats got the 


ofttimes disastrous contests— 
a great deal to do with it—but 


most patronage ; which was but natural, as men 


wauted their freight delivered as soon as possible, 


and passengers wanted to reach their destinations 
with as little delay as possible ; besides, men did 
not want to ride upon a boat that everything 
could pass. So a great many accidents happened ; 
every week lives were sacrificed to this ambition— 
to be the fastest. 

The River Queen, as usual, was loaded down to 
the guards with passengers and freight. <A gay 
and happy crowd were thronging her decks, while 
in the sumptuous cabins others were chatting, 
and the gamblers (the birds of prey of the river) 
were plying their nefarious trade with the usual 
results—the gamblers got all the monev; their 
The pilot at the wheel 


trustworthy 


victims, the experience. 
the man on 


fear- 


most and efficient 


was 


the river, Joe Dowling by name—a brave, 
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less man whom everyone respected for his sterling 
qualities. 

Joe had no family, no home, save you called 
the river his home; for he knew every foot of it 
as well as he did his own name. His bosom-friend 
and constant companion was a lad about fifteen 
years old ; a slender, delicate-looking boy, grave 
and dignified beyond his years, with clean-cut 
features; great, deep-blue eyes which mirrored 
forth the purity of his soul; a high, noble fore- 
head ; hair of a dark golden-brown, which ¢urled 
in rich clusters around his white brow. No oath 
was ever heard to pass his lips, nor unseemly jest ; 
and he was kind and obliging to all. The voices 
of the old rivermen were always lowered in his 
presence, for they had too much respect for him to 
intrude their blasphemies or rude remarks upon 
his pure ears. He was a boy of whom any father 
or mother might have been proud. 

Ilis was a peculiar history ; indeed, he did not 
know his real name, nor that he had a relative on 
earth. One dark night, thirteen years before, he 
and a beautiful young lady, whom he called in his 
baby prattle “‘ Mamma,” were passengers on the 
ill-fated John B. Clark, which was burned to the 
water’s edge. Joe Dowling was her pilot, and 
stuck to his post until the rudder-chains parted, 
from the heat; then he sprang down among the 
frightened passengers, putting life-preservers on 
the women, cheering them up the while, throw- 
ing doors and other available’ materials overboard 
for the unfortunates to get ashore on; and twice 
he swam ashore, pushing before him a hastily im- 
provised raft with women and children on it. 

Finally all had, as he thought, left the burn- 
ing boat, when, turning back for a parting look, 
he saw a beautiful, angel-like face struggling 
in the water, trying to hold her baby’s head 
above the surface. Joe swam to her, encourag- 
ing her to hold. on until he could get a plank 
or something to aid her. It was all in vain ; 
people around them snatched the 
planks from his grasp as fast as he could find 
them. Joe was now well-nigh exhausted, but 
he determined to die rather than to desert the 
helpless woman and child. Immortal hero! Let 
thankful that all men are not cowards, 
The drowning woman had sunk once, and as she 
came to the surface again she handed her darling 
baby boy to the pilot, imploring him to leave her 
Joe took the child reluctantly ; 
yet, knowing that it was better to save one than 
to lose all, he started to swim ashore with the 
little fellow. afterward said: ‘* Never to 
my dying day shall I forget the look on that 
woman’s face as she called good-by to her baby, 
and ‘God bless vou 4 


the drowning 


us be 


and save him. 


Joe 


tome. Her great blue eyes 
seemed to pierce my soul, and her face, framed 


by the wealth of golden hair, gave to her the 
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look of an angel as, without a murmur, she sank 
to the muddy depths below.” 

Dowling, after much effort, succeeded in reach- 
ing the bank with his precious charge, and as no 
one claimed the motherless boy, they had never 
been parted, save for the three years ‘‘ Little 
Joe,” as he named him, was in school; then 
he took him on the river with him, where, ever 
after, he was known as ‘ Little Joe 
ling’s pard.” ; 

Little Joe paid his own way by acting as cabin- 
boy, assistant to the steward, or doing anything 
that a boy could do about a boat. Often he had 
taken the wheel when in the pilot-house, with 
Joe to direct him, and had become quite expert 
for a boy of his years. 

Little Joe was with his pard on the afternoon 
when the proud River Yueen was plowing her 
way southward ; the conversation between them 
was concerning a new boat which was in their 
wake, having but just shot into view round a bend 
in the river. Joe was telling his little pard about 
her vaunted speed, which her crew had cracked 
up to the skies. This being her first trip, she had 
had no opportunity of testing her powers with 
the River Queen. As she appeared in their stern, 
dazzling white with her coat of fresh paint, the 
smoke rolling out of her two immense stacks, 
casting a shadow as of a thunder-cloud upon the 
stream in her wake, she certainly looked like a 
foe worthy of her rival’s mettle. Evidently her 
captain was bound to decide the matter at once, 
as the inky-black smoke piling from her stacks 
bore witness that .her firemen were shoveling the 
coal into the hungry maw of her furnaces. 

‘*Can she beat us, dad ?” Little Joe is asking 
(he has always called him dad). 

“‘T would be willing to wager my head, boy, 
that the River Queen is still queen of the crick,” 
was the pilot’s proud response.’ ‘I reckon that 
the ‘Pride of Louisville,’ as they call her, will 
give us right smart of a rub; but we won’t have 
to be in doubt long now, I guess, for here comes 
Cap Reynolds on a hop, skip and jump.” 

In truth, the fat, hearty captain was making 
his way to the pilot-house as fast as his short, 
stubby legs would carry him. 

** Joe, we have got to beat the new ’un or sink 
the old ’un, so hold our beauty’s nose well in to 
the middle of the stream, so as to catch the best 
of the current ; the boys are jamming in the coal 
as fast as they can jump, and I have ordered 
Jerry to open the throttle clean out. Pete White 
will relieve you at the wheel as soon as we pass 
Parkersburgh ; but as quick as you have stowed 
your grub take the wheel again until ten o’clock, 
as we shall have a Jong tug of it, p’r’aps clean to 

Jincin, and I want you here as long as possible.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” Joe. replied. 


Joe Dow- 
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The doughty captain hurried off down the lad- 
der to look after other matters, as he well knew 
that Joe Dowling would do his best for the honor 
of the ‘‘ dear old Queen.” 

The Pride of Louisville, as her name would 
indicate, was owned in the city whose name she 
bore, having been built expressly to win the lau- 
rels of the River Queen, and therefore her trade, 
and no expense had been spared to make her 
speedy. Now she comes puffing alongside, Joe 
having slacked up a bit in order to give her a 
fair show ; now they start, neck and neck, gang- 
way to gangway, in their mad career for success 
and the fame of being the swiftest boat on the 
river. The passengers crowd the decks of both 
steamers, cheering their own craft and guying 
each other, as much excited and interested as if 
life itself hung in the balance —as perhaps it 
did. 

The boats keep side by side hour after hour. 
When Parkersburgh is reached Joe relinquishes 
the wheel to ‘‘ Pete” White (second pilot), and 
goes below to get his supper. After a hasty meal 
he returns to the deck, and pauses for a moment 
to look at the rival ; than he casts an anxious eye 
to the sky, as he notices that night is almost upon 
them, and the heavens, which have been 
and beautiful all day, are darkened by gigantic 
black storm-clouds, which go tumbling along in 
their tumultuous course as if they were bound to 
erase the stars themselves. He hurries up the 
ladder that Jeads to the hurricane-deck, mutter- 
ing to himself the while: ‘‘ Going to be a nasty 
night for a race ; just such another as that fatal 
night’ (exactly thirteen years ago) the Clark 
burned, upon which so many souls took their 
last ride on earth.” He thinks of his little 
pard, and of the beautiful, golden-haired girl- 
mother who had battled so bravely, first with 
fire, then with water, for her precious baby’s 
sake, sinking at last only that he might be 
saved. As he remembérs those glorious eyes as 
they flashed their last, sad farewell to the only 
being that bound her to life, the stern old pilot 
brushes a tear from his eye. 

“You can go below, Pete; I.will take the 
wheel until ten, then you can have her again,” 
he says, his voice husky with manly emotion. 

The passengers, as they come on deck from the 
dining-room, notice that it has suddenly become 
dark, and that the wind is howling as if cheering 
on the mad racers; they also notice that it is 
raining slightly, so they hasten into the spacious 
saloon to indulge in cards, dancing, ete., etc., 
until bedtime, when they retire, one by one, to 
rest. 


so clear 


The lights are lowered, and all is hushed save 
for the howling of the tempest, and the throd, 
throb, throb of the mighty engines which are 
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urging the huge crafts on to victory or defeat. 
The ponderous wheel is flying round and round 
until the paddles seem as one plank. Captain 
Reynolds, anxious for the fair name of his pet, 
has ordered a darky to sit on the safety-valve, 
where he squats, looking like a monkey on his 
high perch. The firemen are crowding on steam 
as fast as they can, while their coal-begrimed 
faces, streaming with 
sweat, as seen now and 
then by the fitful glare 
of the furnaces when 
the doors are thrown 
open to admit the fuel, 
look like the faces of 
grinning demons. The 
River Queen is doing 
her best, and that was 
wonderful speed for 
those days. Her rival is 
surely a worthy one, for 
she keeps in the same 
position, neither boat 
having, apparently, 


gained a foot. 

It is midnight, and 
Pilot Joe has been sleep- 
ing beside his little pard 
for fully an hour. 


Pete 
White is in the wheel- 
house. The wind, how]l- 
ing and raging as if bent 
on destruction, is lash- 
ing the river into fury, 
the uproar nearly 
drowning the noise of 
the engines. The rain, 
mixed with hail, is beat- 
ing against the windows 
of the stout pilot-house. 
The darkness is well- 
nigh impenetrable, and 
save for an occasional 
gleam from the bow- 
lanterns, which twinkle 
like firebugs, no light is 
in sight. 

Suddenly a deafening 
roar, followed by a 
mighty concussion, 
shakes the boat, rending 
and twisting her as if to tear her apart plank by 
plank, beam by beam, bolt by bolt. Then comes 
the awful hiss of steam—the boilers have burst ! 
All is confusion and uproar ; women and children 
in their nightclothes are rushing about as if 
mad; men, temporarily insane from fright, are 
acting like cowards and brutes; while thinking 
only of themselves they trample the unprotected 
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children under their feet, some cursing, others 
praying ; and, as though all this were not enough, 
flames are seen bursting out from all sides. God 
in heaven! she is afiree The hungry flames ° 
spread, licking up the dry timbers as if they 
were cardboard. Oh, the sickening, awful hor- 
ror of such a scene: men jumping into the river 
only to be drowned ; women huddling together 
like frightened sheep ; 
and, worse than all else, 
there comes the nauseat- 
ing, loathsome smell of 
roasting human flesh ! 

Are all these precious 
lives to be offered up on 
the altar of man’s greed 
and ambition ? Seem- 
ingly all have lost their 
heads. Hark! an an- 
guished voice rings out 
above all: ** Where is 
Joe Dowling ?” Noan- 
swer. Again: ‘ Where 
is Joe Dowling ?” Still 
no answer. 

Suddenly a sweet, 
childish voice at the 
captain’s side says: 
‘* Dad is in heaven, cap- 
tain. A timber crushed 
him. Here is his little 
pard. What do you 
want ?” and little Joe— 
for it is he—stands in 
front of Captain Rey- 
nolds, pale but  self- 
possessed. His curly, 
auburn hair, unconfined 
by any covering, clings 
to his forehead in light, 
wavy ringlets, and the 
deep, earnest blue eyes 
have the light of a hero’s 
in them as he looks up 
calmly into his com- 
mander’s face, the only 
self-possessed being in 
= waeeeeenst* all that multitude. 

The captain, subdued 
for the moment by the 
bravery of the child and 
the awful fate of his faithful pilot, replies: “I 
wanted him to take the wheel and hold her to the 
shore. I can’t trust White at such atime. The 
other boat can’t help us, for she is disabled. Our 
only hope is to get ashore.” 

Before the words had fairly left his iips Little 
Joe had sprung forward up the ladder to the 
wheel-deck ; the flames were fast creeping for- 
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KNEELING ON A CACTUS! 








ward and aft; into the wheelhouse the brave 
little fellow darted. 

The captain’s fears were well founded, for 
White had deserted his post after the explosion, 
leaving the boat to drift a helpless hulk. But 
she has a pilot now; and such a pilot! The 
child—no, a man now—grasps the wheel and 
puts it hard a port, holding it there as if it were 
in a vise. 

The River Queen was then in one of the wid- 
est parts of the river; quickly she comes about, 
answering her rudder as readily as ever, despite 
the fact that the hands which guide her are but 
those of a boy. 

The flames are gaining headway; faster and 
faster the cruel winds goad them on, until they 
have reached the ladder that leads to the hurri- 
cane-deck ; they have reached the pilot-house— 
but Joe Dowling’s little pard never wavers, never 
falters. The child’s hands are doing the work 
as well as the old pilot’s—who now lies a maimed 
and bleeding corpse on the lower deck—could 
have done it. The captain yells: ‘ Keep her 
nose to the shore, Little Joe!” ‘* Ay, ay, sir!” 
comes the firm reply. 

She is now nearing the land. But two minutes 
more, little hero !—now only one! 

The pilot-house is on fire, and the awe-stricken 
people on the bank see the blanched face of the 
River Queen’s little pilot, lighted up by the hell- 
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ish glare, peering out into the night ; but he holds 
the wheel! The bow touches the bank, and her 
stern slowly swings around, placing her broadside 
to the shore. 

The captain cries: ‘‘ Just one more second, 
Joe—hold her! hold her !—for God’s sake hold 
her to the shore!” ‘Ay, ay, sir,” comes the 
sobbing, gasping reply. 

Have no fears for the pilot, captain, for he 
holds the wheel, although the flames are almost 
broiling his little, bare feet, and his hands are 
burning—yes, burning ; his coat is on fire—the 
glass in the windows has been broken by the heat. 
Still the calm blue eyes hug the shore, and the 
small, charred hands that have saved the pas- 
sengers and crew of the ill-starred River Queen 
hold the wheel. Now all are ashore. ‘Jump, 
boy—save yourself!” the people call; but those 
on the bank saw the boy look heavenward, and 
thought they heard him ery, “Joe, I held the 
wheel !” then saw him sink back into the flames. 





LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Wiuiu1aM Hosea Battov contributes one of his character- 
istic stories to the ‘‘ American Novelists "’ Series, published 
by the United States Book Company, New York. It is 
entitled, ‘‘ The Upper Ten; A Novel of the Snubocracy.” 
Mr. Ballou writes upon the principle set forth in his pref- 
ace—which, by the way, is not a preface at all, but a rather 
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egotistical defense of his own methods of writing—that a 
novel should not only tell a story, but should give the 
reader some information, holding that many people ‘ will 
grasp the advances of progress in a novel, if the plot holds 
them, who would not learn of sach progress if compelled 
to study dry and abstract works.”” But in attempting to 
carry out this principle in the present book Mr. Ballou 
has not succeeded very well. The plot of ‘‘ The Upper 
Ten” is original, and not an uninteresting one, but it is 
so simple, and there is such little reference to it, except at 
the beginning and end, that it has none of the essential 
holding power. The style of the story, however, is bright, 
and it contains good suggestions of the possib‘lities of sub- 
marine navigation and telephony, and some thoughtful 
conversations on social problems. 


Mr. C. H. Cranpauu’s ‘ Representative 
American Poets” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) brings to- 


Sonnets by 


gether 445 sonnets, by over two hundred authors, includ- 
ing many of our younger singers. The anthology is pref- 
aced by an admirable and exhaustive monograph upon 
the evolution and technique of this classical lyric form, 
with illustrative examples of the most notable sonneteers, 
from Petrarch to Longfellow. The result is a full and 
charming book, which will worthily occupy a permanent 
place in American literature. The sonnet, beloved of all 
modern artists in verse, well deserves the tribute of such 
an elaborate work. Its associations are such as no other 
poetic form has attracted. 
‘* With this key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart; the melody 

Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound ; 

A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 

With it Camoéns soothed an exile’s grief; 

The sonnet glittered a gay myrtle-leaf 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow 

It cheered mild Spenser . and when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 

Soul-animating strains—alas! too few.” 


Mr. Crandall has, in his collection, demonstrated anew 
the justice of the opinion expressed by William Sharp, 
in his introduction to a compilation of American sonuets 
lately published in England, to the effect that a better 
anthology of sonnets could be made from contemporary 
American poets than from living English ones. From 
a material point of view, also, the book is admirable, being 
beautifully printed and well made. 


A MAN and woman in fond embrace, looking at each other 
with eyes of passionate love, standing in the foreground ; 
a ruined home and deserted father and child in the dis- 
tance, is the picture that adorns the paper-covered edition 
of ** Thy Name is Woman,” from the French of Dubut de 
Laforest, by Frank Howard Howe (Belford Company, 
New York), and it is a speaking keynote to the contents 
of the book. It is the story of a woman who would do 
almost anything to satisfy her love of admiration. Mr. 
Howe, in his ‘‘ Word of Introduction,” after speaking of 
the character of his heroine, says: ‘‘ I cannot help believ- 
ing that every woman, even the lightest-minded, will lay 
it (the book) down with the thought that such a life is not, 
after all, worth living,’ and he might have added, ‘‘ with 
the thought that the story of such a life is not, after-all, 
worth reading.” 


How 1s it that, notwithstanding the many books on eti- 
quette that have been published, there are still a large 
number of people who do not know what the words ‘‘ good 
manners” really mean? Just now, when happiness and 
success in life depends so much on the way a man or 
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woman conducts him or herself, and the meaus of learning 
how to do this to perfection are so accessible, it is sur- 
prising that many people will persist in remaining igno- 
rant. Louise Fiske Bryson has made bad manners even 
less excusable than heretofore by compiling an excellent 
little handbook: ‘‘ Everyday Etiquette” (W. D. Kerr, 
New York). The book is made up from the best publica- 
tions on the subject, and from the author’s own observa- 
tions. It has many new suggestions for good behavior in 
various public places and at home, and all the best old 
rules of etiquette. 


A BEAUTIFULLY gotten up little book, descriptive and 
illustrative of the country and cities through which the 
line of railroad known as the Sunset Route of the South- 
ern Pacific Company travels, has just been issued, under 
the title, ‘* West by South, Half South.” The illustrations 
are numerous and fine, and in the text much valuable in- 
formation is given about the Southwestern States and 
cities. 

A READABLE and highly instructive tale, in which is ex- 
plained the practical details of charity work in St. Louis, 
has been written by A. H. St. Clair, under the title of 
** The Story of Charity,” (The Nixon-Jones Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.). It is a valuable little book, and 
should be in the hands of all who delight in helping those 
who cannot help themselves. 


AmoneG the good stories recently published is ‘‘ Almost 
Persuaded,” by Will N. Harben, author of ‘‘ White Ma- 
rie’ (The Minerva Publishing Company, New York). It 
is exceedingly interesting, and well worth perusal. 
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AMERICAN IVORY-CARVING. 


By W. P. 


THE general idea of carvings in ivory is, in 
most cases, limited to the puzzling balls, carved 
within balls, of the Chinese stores, and the 
chessmen, more or less elaborate in detail (but 
alas! all alike wooden from an artistic point of 
view), which are found carefully preserved under 
glass cases as ornaments in private houses. 

Yet there exists a higher plane of artistic ex- 
cellence than this in ivory-carving ; an excellence 
which may be dated back at least four thousand 
years, of which many admirable specimens of 
varied periods are now art treasures, and may be 
seen by those who care to look them up. 

Its history, as an art, abounds in interest, both 
to the casual reader and to the student, present- 
ing an ever-changing kaleidoscope of popularity 
and decadence; of votaries wearing the royal 
purple, side by side with others none the less 
gifted by reason of their being clad in fustian, 
and hailing from the ever-mighty ranks of the 
people; exhibiting an erratic record unequaled 
by any art transmitted to us from the past, as a 
legacy of the dead gods. Another curious thing 
is that the best works in ivory now in a perfect state 
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of preservation will compare more than favorably 
with even the most finished modern productions, 
both in boldness and originality of design and 
beauty of details; a claim which cannot be ad- 
vanced in many branches of art, rank heresy 
though such a statement may be considered by 
those who frame their verdict upon the opinions 
of the ancients, rather than according to the 
rules of modern thought. 

It is also worthy of especial notice that the 
history of the art of ivory-carving in Europe, 
during the last six or eight hundred years, may 
be regarded as a veritable thermometer of the 
prosperity and culture of the nation practicing 
it. Where the nation was prosperous, the art 
flourished like the proverbial green bay-tree ; and 
when the power or commerce of the nation de- 
clined, or internecine wars raged, the refined art 
dropped out of sight, dead for the time, to re- 
appear immediately peace or more prosperous 
times returned. All this serves to emphasize one 
uncontrovertible fact, namely, the undeniable 
prosperity and the increasing refinement in taste 
of the American nation. Five years ago ivory- 
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carving was comparatively unknown as a domes- 
tic art; and its sudden appearance and quick, 
decisive stride into popular recognition should, 
by reason of this peculiar record in the past, be 
« matter of congratulation to every true-born 


American. 

It is a matter of difficulty to decide where to 
take up the thread of history in ivory-carvings. 
The Chaldeans buried their dead in curiously 
carved ivory cof- 
fins, and it is re- 
corded they carv- 
ed a very elaborate 
one for the recep- 
tion of one king’s 
body. The high 
throne of Solo- 
mon, the wise 
king, is recorded 
and described in 
the First Book of 
Kings; while the 
early carvings of 
the Ethiopians for 
Sesostris, in the 
form of tribute, 
the wonderful ex- 
amples of Assyr- 
ian work, 
carvings from 
Egypt, are fully 
attested by writers 
of the period, and 
by specimens now 
to be seen in the 
British and also 
the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 
By a close exam- 
ination of the ma- 
terial of which 
these specimens 
are formed it is 
found that the 
ancients used not 
only elephant- 
ivory, but also that 
of the walrus, nar- 
whal, nylghau and 
mammoth. : 

The Chinese worked in, ivory to a very great 
extent from their earliest records ; the Japanese 
also, the Asiatic Indians and the Etruscans have 
all left records of their work. Homer gives a 
vivid description of the wonderful ivory orna- 
ments and ivory decorations in the palace of Me- 
nelaus; and other historians of the past tell of 
the colossal statue of Jupiter in Elis, executed by 
the famous Greek sculptor Phidias; the great 


and 


REMBRANDT.— IVORY BUST, TWELVE INCHES HIGH (OWNED BY 
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statue of Minerva in the Parthenon, and also the 
Venus in Elis, all spoken of as “‘ great” statues, 
the adjective probably being applied equally to 
height and excellence. Another famous statue 
was the Venus of Megara, carved by the hand 
of Praxiteles, the artist who was so thorough in 
all he did, that, when one of his friends remon- 
strated with him for spending so much time and 
labor on the crown of the head of his forty-foot 
statue, telling him 
that no man would 
ever see it after it 
was put in place, 
the artist replied 
in scorn, **The 
gods will see it,” 
and, turning to 
his work, finished 
it without flaw or 
blemish from head 
to foot. Of like 
calibre were all 
the masters who 
were attracted to 
the refined deli- 
cacy of working 
in ivory. When 
the caves of La- 
musti¢re and La 
Madeleine, in 
the Dordogne, 
France, were 
opened and ex- 
plored, there were 
found a vast col- 
lection of ivory- 
carvings among 
the débris, the de- 
signs being gods, 
animals and offen- 
sive weapons ; the 
ivory used being 
principally that of 
the mammoth- 
tusks, while some 
of the inferior 
articles were carv- 
ed in reindeer- 
horns, giving rise 
to the supposition 
that the neophyte graduated from the horn to 
the tusk. 

In the Vatican at Rome is a collection of carv- 
ings, many of them showing great delicacy of 
treatment, which is so ancient that all reliable 
record of its antiquity is lost ; all that is known 
of the specimens is that they came from Byzan- 
tium, probably as tribute to some of the earlier 
emperors of the then mistress of the world. At a 
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very early period the Romans themselves took up 
the art as a fashionable pastime, much as ham- 
mered brass was taken up in New York a year or 
so ago—the patricians priding themselves upon 
their productions ; and Sempronius speaks of ong 
Cleanthes, who, vanquishing a tusked monster in 
the arena, secured the ivory, and from it carved 
a portrait of his ladylove. Many specimens of 
Roman art in ivory-carving are found in the 
Vatican and in the Museum at Darmstadt. 

Of the classical 
works in this ma- 
terial recorded by 
the old-time his- 
torians as existing 
in their day, none 
have come down 
to us as antiqui- 
ties, but there, 
nevertheless, exist 
some very old 
specimens, such 
as the plates or 
salvers of dip- 
tychs, which date 
as far back as the 
second century ; 
and there is also 
a kind of salver 
of the same pe- 
riod, badly brok- 
en, on the remains 
of which may be 
traced a procession 
going to the sac- 
rificial altar. 

The date of the 
appearance of 
ivory - carving as 
an art, not a pas- 
time, in Europe 
is fixed about the 
period of Corio- 
lanus, and was 
then confined to 
the covers of the 
memorandum- 
books 
priests, one of which was last year presented to 
Miss Caldwell by the Pope of Rome. By slow 
degrees the art advanced to the ornamentation of 
small articles for the use of ladies, until at last 
carved ivory jewel-cases or caskets for the boudoir 
appeared as presents to royalty. Then followed 
an age of religious figures and groups in ivory, 
together with mirrors, the poles of litters and the 
staffs carried by the directors of the noble house- 
holds. In the sixteenth century it was at its height 
in public favor in Germany, Saxony, Bavaria and 
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Russia, and was especially fostered by the reign- 
ing monarchs and the nobility—all giving orders 
for specimens, and many not disdaining to stand 


.side by side with the workman, on an equal level 


in art, to learn the secrets of his fascinating 
work. Among the most notable were Kaiser 
Rudolph I1., Ferdinand III. and Leopold I.; the 
Grand Duke Moritz and August I. of Saxony ; 
George William von Brandenburg, the beloved 
Maximilian, Ferdinand of Bavaria, John William 
of the Palatine, 
Landgrave Ernest 
Ludwig von Hes- 
sen, Peter the 
Great of Russia 
and Frederick the 
Great—all of 
whom worked in 
ivory, and spec- 
imens of whose 
work are to be 
found in the vari- 
ous Kuropean 
museums, in as 
good condition to- 
day as when they 
were first execut- 
ed. Frederick the 
Great devoted his 
attention princi- 
pally to the manu- 
facture of elabor- 
ately decorated 
ivory flutes, while 
that queer com- 
bination of diverse 
excellences, Peter 
the Great of Rus- 
sia, relaxed him- 
self from his polit- 
ical labors by 
working in his 
shipyard, or pro- 
ducing from his 
lathe mechanical 
designs in ivory, 
which he after- 
ward finished by 
hand, several specimens of which are to be found 
in the great museum at Dresden. 

It is curious to note how nearly all of the two 
hundred specimens of this era, still extant, typ- 
ify in their design the ideas of the people, and 
also their tastes, at the epoch to which the carvers 
themselves belonged. This one fact should show 
conclusively that the art was always a labor of 
love rather than a medium of procuring wealth, 
and that, even at the time when most interest 
was bestowed on it, and most patronage lavished 
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on it, the subject ot the work was generally left 
to the artist, on the ground that he would pro- 
duce better work, more artistic in every sense, in 
molding into visible form a creation of his own 
fancy, than he would in a work mechanically ex- 
ecuted to the design of his purchaser or patron. 
Thus, most of the designs were connected with 
the vintage or the populace. The gods and god- 
desses who delighted in dancing or music were 
always portrayed with flowing bowls, or in the 
vineyards, and the designs were executed upon 
tankards and wine-cups, coolers, mugs, jugs and 
other utensils emblematic of tribute to Bacchus, 
the god of wine, or Gambrinus, the king of beer. 
One of the most valuable groups in ivory is said 
to have been carved by Albrecht Diirer, and the 
design consists of two drunken musicians, who 
have quarreled over a score, having a combat. 
The curator of the Green Vaults Museum con- 
siders this specimen one of the finest in the 
world, and far surpassing other pieces by this 
artist in the museums at Cassel, Gera, Munich 
and Venice. 

Another great ivory-carver of this period was 
Balthasar Permoser, born in Bavaria in 1651, and 
lied in Dresden in 1732, where he is buried in 
the Catholic cemetery, and over whose grave is 
an elaborate monument carved by himself. 

In Italy, the famous artist Benvenuto Cellini 
did not disdain to turn his exquisite taste and 
aerial fancy, in his leisure moments, to ivory- 
carving, producing numberless crucifixes and 
mythological subjects, which, in their class, are 
reckoned perfect specimens. Michael Angelo, 
also, worked in ivory, his most famous design 
being two horses’ heads in bass-relief, which was 
presented by Pope Innocent XII. to one of the 
Saxon kings, and is now in the British Museum. 
About this time fine specimens in ivory appeared 
in the Netherlands. 
most remarkable piece of work, representing a 
model of a Dutch frigate of thirty-two guns. 
The ornamentation of this ship is something 
beyond description, and the labor to produce it 
Neptune and his sea- 
horses surrounded by Tritons blowing the horns 
df the Winds is a remarkable piece of work ; and 
on the sails is engraved the famous history of 
John George I. and other celebrities of the pe- 
riod. Every mast, sail, shroud and sheet belong- 
ing to a full-rigged ship is shown in this carving, 
which is about 28 inches long by 30 inches high. 

The most wonderfui piece of ivory-carving in 
the world is probably that presented by Tippoo 
Sahib to Warren Hastings. It is a suite of fur- 
niture, consisting of a card-table, four armchairs, 
two small teapoys and a sofa, the whole being 
made of solid ivory. The card-table is of an 
oval shape, with six legs, delicately caryed in an 


One, by Jacob Zeller, is a 


must have been enormous. 
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arabesque design, the edge of the table being 
carved in imitation of the scales of a date-palm 
and touched with gold. The back and sides of 
the armchairs are beautifully carved in openwork 
tracery, two being arabesque, and two conven- 
tional flowers. ‘The seats are carved in repre- 
sentation of Oriental scenery and figures; with 
strange, unrecognizable beasts, which serve to 
show its antiquity. The arms of the chairs end 
in tigers’ legs, with the heads between the paws. 
The teapoys have nothing remarkable about them, 
but the sofa is a masterpiece. The back is formed 
of slabs of solid ivory, placed a slight distance 
apart, each slab being carved in openwork, with 
alternate designs of arabesque, flower, and palm- 
leaves. The sides are carved in a beautiful tra- 
cery of flowers and birds, the arms being similar 
to those on the chairs. The suite is upholstered 
in blue satin, with edging of hand-painted floral 
designs of rare beauty. This elegant work re- 
mained at Warren Hastings’s house at Daylesford, 
England, until his death, when it passed into the 
collection of Lord Londesborough. When this 
collection was sold at Christie’s last year this suite 
realized a high figure, and was bought by an 
agent for the Maharajah of Durbhangah, he prob- 
ably buying it as an heirloom of the Mysore fam- 
ily of Hindostan. So much for the past history 
of the art. 

It has been repeatedly noticed, as a character- 
istic of the American nation, that what they im- 
port in the way of manufactures they can also 
produce, if a sufficient demand arises for a do- 
mestic supply, and this is especially true of ivory- 
carvings. Up to five years ago every work of art 
in ivory in this country was imported from Eu- 
rope, but since that time we have turned out a 
home product in every way worthy of comparison 
with the specimens of modern working in ivory 
in any country of the world. That this is no idle 
boast may be demonstrated by a glance at the il- 
lustrations accompanying this article. They are 
the work of Mr. F. R. Kaldenberg, of New York 
city, who may be termed the father of the art in 
this country. The ‘‘ Rembrandt” is a statuette 12 
inches high by 64 inches in diameter, purchased 
by George W. Vanderbilt at the price of $5,000, 
and is now in his possession. The ‘‘ Mignon,” 
being a bust of the beautiful gypsy, is 154 inches 
high and 74 inches in diameter, and has only 
lately been finished. The two illustrations of 
Edgar Allan Poe and Thomas Paine show the 
clay model from which the artist takes his meas- 
urements, and represent future productions. Mr. 
Kaldenberg has also executed a statuette of the 
Venus of Milo, 22 inches high, costing $4,500, 
for William H. Rockefeller. He has at present in 
course of production a fine statuette of Rosalind, 
in ‘‘As You Like It,” which promises even to 
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surpass the previous productions of this artist in 
ivory. 

Regarding the art itself, and the processes fol- 
lowed in producing a perfect work, it is more 
than interesting; and even where the divine- 
given talent of the artist already exists in the 
worker it still requires long and arduous study 
and practice before the children of his brain can 
be realized, or the human face divine reproduced 
with any degree of portraiture or accuracy. 
There are many varieties of ivory in various coun- 
tries, which, owing to the different breeds of ele- 
phants, are widely diverse in grain and fibre. 
The trade recognizes but two terms, however— 
hard and soft. The hard comes from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the soft from India. The 
former is of a firm, tense fibre ; the latter is all 
soft and open. In all these matters the artist 
must be an expert, so as to be certain of the final 
appearance of his work, and also that it will not 
develop climatic cracks or blemishes, and these 
are impossible if the ivory be rightly chosen. To 
test a tusk, the expert cuts off an inch or two at 
the extreme tip, and examines the nerve, which, 
slowly enlarging in proportion to the outside 
girth of the tusk as it runs from end to end, is at 
this point no thicker than the head of a pin. 
From the appearance of this an expert can tell at 
a glance if the tusk be sound or ‘‘sick.” A satis- 
factory piece having been chosen, it is cut to the 
desired size, and is slightly roughed on the out- 
side, so as to permit of the rough outline of the 
design being drawn on it with a lead pencil. 
The ivory is then attacked with a tool, called a 
‘*web saw,” with which is cut off all the super- 
fluous ivory, being careful, however, not to cut 
too close to the design, but to leave a sufficient 
margin for rounding and finishing the various 
curves. When this is done the figure begins to 
shadow forth in a rude profile, but as yet only a 
very poor promise of the excellence which is to 
come. The next instrument is called a file, but 
a close examination shows that, although a flat 
file in shape, its teeth are really those of a saw, 
placed in this position to enable the artist to re- 
move more than double the amount of superfluous 
substance in the same time, and with the same 
expenditure of power necessary to obtain the same 
result with other tools. By this time the figure 
has assumed a definite outline, something similar 
to the clay models of the sculptor, but lacking 
features as yet. Cut down to this depth, the 
ivory bears a rich yellow tint, which, constantly 
becoming more and more white beneath the art- 
ist’s touch, causes the statue to appear to grow 
beneath his hand, and this is said to be one of 
the great secrets of attraction that this work un- 
doubtedly has for its disciples. And right here is 
avery curious item. The carver on stone will have 


pupils, or hired help, to do the primary work on 
a statue before it comes under his own hand, for 
the mere finishing touches, and then goes forth 
to the world as his work. The carver in ivory 
would consider the touch of another hand a dese- 
cration, and from the cutting of the tip of the 
tusk, through all the varied detail, to the polish- 
ing of the finished work, no hand must tonch it 
but his own, not even in the smallest degree. 

When the file can do no more, a tool, called 
the ‘‘ graver,” is used. This is a species of chisel, 
made in various shapes, straight and curved, of all 
sizes, exquisitely tempered, and as yet, by reason 
of the small number in use, made only in Eng- 
land. It is used by being held in the right hand 
between the thumb and the two forefingers, while 
the left hand, grasping the design, places the 
thumb in such a position as to form a fulcrum 
to the lever. This tool enters into all the 
cavities and folds where the file conld not pene- 
trate, forming the eyes, the contour of the neck 
and face, the ears and the nose, the folds in 
drapery, ete., and is worked only by the pressure 
of the hand and strength of the wrist, the use of 
a mallet, however small, being impossible. 

From this point the figure becomes to the artist 
as a child. As the fond mother watches the 
growth of intelligence in her offspring, and notes 
the ever-increasing play of expression on its feat- 
ures, so the artist watches, and learns to love, his 
work with an affection not existing in any other 
branch of art. Up to now the figure, perfect in 
outline, lacks expression; the face, perfect in 
contour, lacks feeling ; and the figure is a white 
manikin, without the semblance of life. Then 
the hand of the master grasps the magician’s 
wand, a tool of many forms, looking like a set of 
dental instruments, and called “ scrapers.” With 
clean, incisive cuts, directed by a perfect knowl- 
edge of facial anatomy that appears a_ positive 
miracle of art to the uninitiated, the lines around 
the mouth and eyes appear; the pupils dilate, 
and all but see; the ear is turned to catch the 
lightest sound; and feature after feature glows 
and warms beneath the magic breath of genius, 
until the white-hued statue seems to pulse and live. 

But a small idea of the delicacy required in 
this section of the work can be gathered from the 
foregoing description. The artist touches and 
retouches with exquisite care, for now is the 
stage at which he makes or mars his work. A 
line too deeply cut, or too long, or curved too 
abruptly or not acute enongh—eyen a chance 
slip of the tool, to the variation of a thirty-sec- 
ond part of an inch—may change a young face 
into an old one, or an old face into a young one, 
in a few strokes. 

When this stage is ended the statue is ;com- 
plete—every line glows with life ; but if -you-tell 
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THOMAS PAINE.—MODEL FOR IVORY OR BRONZE, BY 
F, R. KALDENBERG. 
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the artist so he smiles and bids you wait. 4 
he works, but this time without tools; and 
grade after grade of pumice -stone, from that 
coarse as sand fo that impalpable as flour,’ is 
deftly rubbed on with a peculiar circular motion 


that never allows the surface of the statue to 
cool, until, under the skillful application of the 
powder on felt and leather pads, the figure shines 
under the final course of chamois-skin with that 
wonderful polish so few substances attain. It is 
almost impossible to do justice to any ivory-carv- 
ing of size in mere words; it must be seen to be 
appreciated. Backed with a piece of rich velvet, 
the ivory appears to have that delicate, transpar- 
ent polish which can only be compared to a well- 
groomed, finely textured human skin, and through 
this is seen the delicate run of the ivory-grain in 
its ever-varying light and shade, and the veins, 
which, skillfully simulated on the surface, cheat 
the eye, and appear to be beneath ; while over all 
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is the wonderful, ever-mellowing tint, which, 
commencing with the cessation of work, grows 
and deepens in beauty every year that the figure 
exists. It is no wonder that the man with the 
talent to work in ivory should feel that he can 
scarce bring himself to do anything else, until 
compelled to do so by actual want. The only 
puzzle to me is, having produced such a work, 
piece by piece, unaided and alone, often evolved 
from his own brain, that he can ever bring him- 
self to sell it, to see it in others’ hands. 

And now as to the working capacities of other 
nations compared with our own. It may be esti- 
mated that any ivory-carving design of ordinary 
size will average a value of five thousand dollars. 
Taking past productions as a basis for pres- 
ent estimates, such a work would take a clever 
American workman about five months to com- 


EDGAR ALLAN POE.—MODEL FOR IVORY STATUETTE, 
TWELVE INCHES HIGH. 
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mence and finish it; a similar piece of work 
would occupy a Japanese two years, and a China- 
man seven years, if they could do it at all, which 
is scarcely probable, unless it was an actual copy, 
line by line, from an existing statue. To take a 
painting, or series of photographs, and from them 
produce a duplicate in ivory, like an American 
workman, is beyond them. ‘Thus it will be seen 
that in time our workmen are ahead, as well as 
in artistic ex- 
cellence. The 
Japanese are 
considered the 
finest ivory- 
workers in the 
world, but that 
honor is award- 
ed to them for 
perfection in 
mechanical de- 
tail rather than 
artistic merit, 
in which a very 
brief examina- 
tion of their 
work will show 
them to be de- 
cidedly lack - 
ing. It will be 
a surprise to 
many, who 
have never 
given the point 
much consider- 
ation, to find 
that the Chin- 
ese rank lowest 
as ivory - carv- 
ers. Their 
fans, their balls 
within balls, 
carved out of 
one solid block ; 
their latticed 
jars and chess- 
men, have won 
them a wide- 
spread reputa- 
tion; but when 
looked into it will be found that their strength in 
art is purely mechanical, and their success is only 
due to their stolid, unemotional, patient tempera- 
ment, which makes them take their pleasures 
very Sadly, and lets them plod along at a cube, 
a quadrangle, a globe, making it mathematically 
perfect in every line, with an apathy to all things 
beautiful which would drive a high-strung, ar- 
tistic American workman to the verge of insanity. 
It was due to this peculiar trait that at one time 


‘* MIGNON.” — IVORY BUST, FIFTEEN AND ONE-HALF INCHES HIGH. 


it obtained general credence that the Chinese in 
some way softened their ivory ; the world refused 
to believe that it was simply the result of this 
immensity of patience, which surely must cease 
to be regarded as a virtue, and become a verita- 
ble thorn in the flesh. Later years, however, 
have proved beyond dispute that patience and 
perseverance were the only means employed to 
produce their wonderful mechanical results. 
Tusks vary 
very much in 
size, from 10 
feet long, 
weighing 200 
pounds each, 
to smaller 
ones; and tusks 
have been 
found which 
must have be- 
longed to ani- 
mals 25 feet 
high, if the 
length of the 
tusk and height 
of the animal 
be estimated 
from those in 
our menage- 
ries. Anidea 
of the size of 
a tusk may be 
gleaned from 
the illustration 
of atusk by the 
side of Mr. Kal- 
denberg, who is 
by no means a 
small man. 
The price of 
ivory varies 
from three to 
six dollars a 
pound at pres- 
ent, but there 
is every prob- 
ability of its 
speedily becom- 
ing cheaper, as, 
owing to the opening up of new lands in Africa 
and greater facilities for transport, large supplies 
will soon find their way into this market. The 
supply of narwhal-ivory is very great—practically 
unlimited, in fact; over twenty tons are now 
being shipped annually to Europe from the Arctic 
regions, where it has been safely preserved in the 
ice for unnumbered years. ‘This is said to be in a 
good state of preservation, and eminently adapted 
for all purposes in which narwhal-ivory is used. 
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LIFE 
A BENEFICENT 


NOTHING succeeds like success. Nothing could 
be more significant of the success of life insur- 
ance than its wonderful growth. As early as 
1828 Chancellor Kent said: ‘‘ Nothing can ap- 
pear to an English or American lawyer more idle 
than the alarm of the French jurist, or more 
harmless than insurance upon life, which operates 
kindly and charitably in favor of dependent fam- 
ilies.” 

This was said at a time when life insurance was 
one of the things little thought of in the United 
States, and now it has swelled to such proportions 
that the business, during a single year, of half a 
dozen of the largest companies aggregates figures 
almost beyond the comprehension of the human 
mind. 

Taking the six great old-line companies, for 
example, I find that their business during the 
single year 1889—I mean their new business writ- 
ten during that year—aggregated $491,000,000. 
Their outstanding insurance reached the incaleu- 
lable amount of $2,316,000,000. When it is borne 
in mind that the oldest of these companies was 
established as late as 1843, and that the youngest 
dates from 1859, it will be seen that the insurance 
business of the United States is of vast propor- 
tions. 

The of the insurance 


statements companies 


prove that the business constantly increases. Not 
only are the old-line companies flourishing, but 
the assessment, fraternal and various beneficial, 


casualty and other concerns have come into the 
field and find plenty of room, and, I believe, 
plenty of profit. 

Forty-five companies reported to the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York during 
1889, and the gross amount of all the new policies 
issued by them reached nearly 800,000,000, while 
the total of all the policies in force at the close of 
that year reached over $3,200,000,000. The half- 
dozen rich, old-line companies that I have re- 
ferred to have a surplus fund aggregating about 
$70,000,000, which is nearly a tenth of the entire 
national debt of the government ; and the lead- 
ing assessment company of New York city has 
over 60,000 members and $200,000,000 insurance 
in force. 

It would be a very interesting calculation, if I 
could give the enormous amount of life insurance 
in the aggregate. Every city has a large number 
of fraternal societies, and 
tend even to the smaller communities. 
therefore, difficult to get at the total 


that they annually transact ; but it is safe to 


branches of these ex- 
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INSTITUTION. 
that it must approximate the figures of several 
of the greatest and oldest established companies. 

The United States, strange as it may sound, 
leads the world in the life-insurance business. It 
has developed it with the greatest care ; it offers 
larger inducements to the insured, and treats him 
with greater consideration. 

The original idea of life insurance was to pro- 
vide for the dependents of a person upon his 
death—hence arose the term ‘life insurance.” 
The death-loss was the only one that the company 
paid. Now life insurance includes investment, 
and the making of provision for the future of the 
insured, if he lives beyond a stipulated time. 

So popular has the investment feature of life 
insurance become, that the bulk of the policies 
now taken out are of this class. This does away, 
to a large degree, with the sarcasm of the repeated 
reply of those who are asked to take life insurance, 
namely, ‘‘I do not care to go into an enterprise 
which requires me to die to win.” Now one can 
obtain a policy running a certain number of years, 
at the expiration of which time it will be fully 
paid for the remainder of the person’s life, and 
in addition return him dividends, or an annuity ; 
or on its surrender give him a large amount of 
money in cash, amounting in the aggregate to all 
the premiums he has paid, and, curiously enough, 
with interest added. 

This is done by some of the most prosperous 
companies, and this form of policy is becoming 
very popular, particularly with moneyed men who 
wish to make a safe investment, and also wish to 
insure their lives. In consequence, during the 
last few years some of the largest policies of life 
insurance have been of this description. 

There is no doubt that the investment feature 
of life insurance in the United States has enor- 
mously expanded the business. Under the old 
fashion, a man who paid a premium on a straight 
life policy felt that he was paying it out for oth- 
ers, and not for himself; and if misfortune de- 
prived him of his family, he very often dropped 
the payment and discontinued the policy. 

With an investment feature added, however, 
the payment of premiums is less grudgingly made 
by the policy-holder. He feels that he is laying by 
something for the future, and that, if he survives, 
he must eventually reap the benefit of his expend- 
iture. 

The greatest drawback that has existed in the 
life-insurance business has arisen from the freedom 
with which agents, without authority, have made 


All 


promises regarding the results of policies. 
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the soundest companies use the utmost endeavors 
to prevent misrepresentations of this character, 
and all of them take pains to stipulate in their 
policies that they will not be held responsible for 
any promises made, except by the officers of the 
concern, 

Many persons who have taken out life policies 
under various schemes which promise an invest- 
ment and handsome returns have been disap- 
pointed by the result. The promises made by 
agents have not been justified, and, in conse- 
quence, life insurance has been condemned, and 
companies have been assailed as unfairly and dis- 
honestly managed. But it is to the credit of 
nearly every large life insurance association or 
company now in existence in the United States 
that its business has been honestly managed, and 
its affairs economically administered. 

To meet the complaints regarding misrepresen- 
tation, the form of the policies has been somewhat 
changed, and much of the verbiage eliminated. 
The tendency is altogether toward shortening 
policies, making them less technical, while pithy, 
brief, succinct and clear in all their provisions. 

Some of the most popular policies give the in- 
sured the option of accepting, at the expiration 
of a stipulated period, one of half a dozen offers, 
either of which he can accept as best may meet 
his circumstances. 

A strange antipathy to life insurance exists on 
the part of a great many persons who fear to pass 
the medical examination, which in all well-regu- 
lated companies is strict and careful, but not at 
all disagreeable. It is necessary, of course, to 
ask a number of questions regarding the longevity 
of the applicant’s family to ascertain his expecta- 
tion of life, upon which the tables of insurance 
are largely based. 

It is also necessary to ascertain the physical 
condition of the applicant by the customary 
methods. The entire examination, however, need 
not occupy more than a few moments, and if the 
result is unsatisfactory, the applicant certainly 
should be content to know his real condition. If, 
on the other hand, it is satisfactory, he can rest 
secure in the belief that his physical condition is 
fairly good. 

Some companies abroad have recently offered 
to insure without medical examination ; but they 
exact heavier payments from those who will not 
be examined, and also keep them under much 
more careful scrutiny than those who have sub- 
mitted to the requisite inquiries. 

The whole basis of life insurance rests upon the 
calculations of the companies that they can make 
the business profitable. The ablest authorities 
have prepared tables showing the expectation of 
human life at all ages. In offering insurance the 
companies make several calculations on the most 


conservative bases. When they offer, for instance, 
to pay interest on premiums, they calculate the 
interest with a margin of profit. They make due 
allowance for the risks of business, and calculate 
according to a death-rate a little larger than the 
natural expectation. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that only selected lives are insured, 
so that the business, ftom the standpoint of the 
insurer, is conducted with great care, and great 
attention to the profitable side of the ledger. 

A dozen years ago insurance companies enjoyed 
an advantage which they do not now possess. It 
was estimated at that time that the duration of a 
policy was only seven years, and that*of every ten 
policies maturing per annum only one matured 
by death. The others were given up for a small 
consideration, or absolutely abandoned. This 
amounted almost to a confiscation of the pre- 
miums on lapsed policies, and many life com- 
panies were led into reckless endeavors to secure 
business because of the advantage thus obtained. 

It was in 1879 that a salutary law was passed in 
this State providing that if a policy were kept up 
for three years it became non-forfeitable, and 
that the reserve accumulated on that policy must 
be applied thereafter, on its lapse or surrender, 
to the purchase of further insurance. That is, it 
must provide a continuance of the original policy, 
as far as the amount of reserve on hand would 
pay for it, or fora paid-up insurance for a calen- 
lated amount. It also provided that in the matter 
of endowment policies the insured would be en- 
titled, in case of lapse after three years, to a cash 
payment of the excess of reserve which belonged 
to the policy. 

Thus it will be seen that the law of this State 
(and it is also the law of many other States) pro- 
vides far more safeguards for the insured than he 
had in the early days of life insurance. As a re- 
sult, the business has been more prosperous, if 
not more profitable. It has certainly grown in 
popularity, as the publi¢ have come to under- 
stand its greater safety and the careful nature of 
its supervision. Under the law of this State, 
each company is also compelled to make a deposit 
with the Insurance Department, and to keep on 
hand a fair percentage of the premiums paid, as 
a reserve fund, sufficient to meet all present es- 
timated liabilities. 

It is recognized the world over that the Amer- 
ican companies offer the most liberal terms to 
persons who seek life insurance, and some of the 
strongest American companies have successfully 
established themselves abroad, and are now the 
most active competitors of thé wealthiest foreign 
concerns, 


The restless activity of the American people 
generally is not conducive to longevity. Their 


tendency to nervous diseases and to sudden death 
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is noticeable. There is also a noticeable thrift in 
the American character ; and all these are factors, 
no doubt, in the wonderful development of our 
life-insurance business. But it must be conceded, 
in all fairness, that much of this growth is due to 
the enterprising and honorable management of 
the great life companies. We hear much less, 
nowadays, of complaint regarding the non-pay- 
ment of death-losses, and even complaints con- 
cerning the misrepresentation of agents are rap- 
idly diminishing. 

Life insurance has become an established and 
profitable business. It has grown to such gigantic 
proportions; that there is no longer an element of 
uncertainty regarding the value of the policies of 
old-established companies, while the supervision of 
the State is so rigid that dishonest and delusive 
insurance schemers find little opportunity to work. 

As opposed in system, if not in principle, to 
what are called the “old-line” insurance com- 
panies, that have achieved enormous success, 
stands a new system, by some called ‘‘ assessment 
insurance,” and by others called ‘the natural 
premium system.” Tor a time this style of in- 
surance business seemed to be confined entirely 
to fraternal societies ; but it has gradually grown 
into a distinct branch of business by itself, and at 
least one of the natural premium companies has 
developed a business rivaling that of the largest 
old-line or level premium concerns. The one re- 
ferred to has a deposit of over $200,000 with the 
Insurance Department of the State of New York, 
and an equal amount with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Canada in the Bank of England. Its 
Surplus, Cash, Reserve and Emergency Funds 
aggregate nearly $3,000,000, and its total busi- 
ness in force is over $185,000,000. 

The purpose of this plan of insurance is to 
eliminate almost entirely the investment feature, 
which has of late years become so prominent in 
the plans of the old-line concerns, and to provide 
a popular and reasonable straight life insurance, 
with an offer to the policy-holders of division’ of 
the surplus accumulations at a stated period. The 
cost of such insurance is limited to rates based 
upon the tables of the expectation of human life, 
and the cost for each member of the company, 
when it is organized on the best basis, is accord- 
ing to his age. 

In the largest of these companies to which I 
have referred the payments are made quite uni- 
form by a provision that when the death-rate be- 
comes excessive and requires an amount to pay the 


losses greater than is provided for in the table of 
rates, the excess may be paid from the Reserve or 
Emergency Fund, and that when the death-rate 
requires less than the payments provided, the 
members may be credited with the surplus pay- 
ment on the following year’s premium ; or, in case 
of his death, the surplus may be paid to the ben- 
eficiary as an addition to the amount of the insur- 
ance. Following this plan, no member can be 
called upon in any year to pay more than the 
rates called for by the table, and upon which he 
entered the scheme of insurance and based his 
calculations of payments. 

Of course, this class of insurance is not what is 
commonly known as ‘‘ fraternal insurance.” It 
is much nearer the plan of the old-line compa- 
nies. It requires a very strict medical examina- 
tion, and limits the insurance to stipulated 
amounts. On persons not over fifty years of 
age, for instance, only $30,000 will be written. 
On persons between fifty and fifty-five years of 
age, not over $20,000; and on those between 
fifty-five and sixty years of age, not over $10,000. 
Furthermore, applications for $15,000 or more 
must be recommended by two physicians after 
separate examinations. 

This plan of insurance is further carried out 
by the creation of a Reserve Fund, which is used 
for the payment of death-claims in excess of the 
maximum rates, to make good any deficiency in 
the mortuary account, and for the benefit cf 
members after continuing ten years in member- 
ship. Furthermore, one, at least, of these com- 
panies provides a scheme for the termination of 
insurance at the expiration of fifteen years from 
the date of the policy, on the giving of a year's 
previous notice. Then, on the surrender of the 
policy for cancellation, the insured is entitled to 
receive in cash the proportion of his contribution 
to the Reserve or Emergency Fund to which the 
policy is entitled, including a share of the accu- 
mulations from the lapsing of policies. This is a 
sort of tontine scheme, and the experiment of try- 
ing it in connection with an assessment company 
is at least an interesting one. 

One who seeks insurance should not be content 
with the representations of the agents of a single 
company or of a single plan. Schemes are so many 
and varied, the prospects and promises of each are 
so alluring, that the best plan is to consider all 
from the basis of common sense and reason, and 
then to take that which commends itself to a 
discreet and ripened judgment. Ss. 
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